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THE  LUSITANIA  AND  LIBERTY 


by  George  w.  wilder 

PfttiJenI  of  the  BuUttick  Comporv 


IT  WAS  the  night  the  Lusitania  was  sunk. 
I  was  in  the  ^Ianhattan  Hotel  at  dinner, 
alone.  It  was  half-past  eight.  There  was 
no  one  remaining  in  the  dining-room  but  me 
and  the  head  of  all  the  waiters.  We  knew 
each  other  well,  for  I  have  dined  there  many 
times.  We  were  talking  about  the  Lusitania — 
the  awfulness  of  it;  the  awfulness  of  the  war, 
born  of  the  selfishness  of  nations,  each  and 
ever>'  one;  the  position  of  the  United  States, 
the  possibility  of  war;  and  in  sadness  of  heart 
I  said: 

“If  the  day  comes,  I  will  be  one  of  just  a 
ver>-  few  descended  from  the  fathers  of  this 
country  to  protect  its  liberties.” 

Then,  his  voice  trembling  with  emotion,  his 
cheeks  flushed,  this  head  of  all  the  waiters, 
born  an  Austrian,  said: 

“Why,  sir,  the  speeches  of  the  greatest 
patriotism  made  here  to-day  are  often  made  by 
foreigners  who  can  hardly  speak  the  language — 
uneducated  men,  as  you  understand  educa¬ 
tion,  but  lovers  of  Liberty.  You  and  those  like 
you,  bom  in  this  country^,  who  have  lived  here 
all  your  lives,  know  nothing  about  Liberty. 
You  have  never  had  your  horse,  your  cow,  or 
the  mattress  and  pillows  on  your  bed,  taken 
away  from  you  to  pay  taxes. 


“Here  in  this  country  is  Liberty,  and  those 
foreigners  who  have  come  here  for  this  LilK-rty 
and  found  it,  will  nev’er  let  it  be  taken  from 
them.  They  will  fight  for  its  defense.  They 
will  not  fight  to  oppress,  because  they  have 
suffered  oppression;  but  they  will  fight  like 
devils  for  the  defense  of  this  Liberty,  to  the 
death  of  the  last  one. 

Why  We  Need  Guns  | 

“But”  —  and  his  arms  were  wide  out-  | 

stretched — “how  can  they  fight  without  guns  | 

and  ammunition?  Your  statesmen  at  Wash-  * 
ington  should  see  they  are  supplied  with  these. 

Love  of  Liberty  and  plans  for  its  defense  should 
radiate  from  Washington  throughout  our  |>eo- 
ple  like  rays  of  light  from  the  sun,  and  men  like 
you,  controlling  magazines,  should  educate  the 
|)eople  of  this  country’  to  the  necessity  for  self-  • 
defense.  They  know  nothing  of  the  selfishness  j 
th^t  an  overcrowded  world  causes;  but  I  know,  j 
because  I  have  lived  in  an  overcrowded  world; 
and  when  the  time  comes  and  that  selfishness 
breaks  upon  this  nation,w’e  should  be  prepared.” 

W'ith  the  emotion  of  a  new  brotherhood  in 
my  heart  I  wandered,  after  dinner,  over  to 
the  Times  Building.  There  was  a  crowd  of 
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(Conttnued  Jrom  Paee  4) 


hundreds  of  men  watching  the  reports  of  the 
sinking  of  the  Lusitania.  1  mixed  with  them. 
Here  were  descendants  of  the  Irish,  the 
Germans,  men  born  in  Germany,  men  born 
in  Austria,  Englishmen,  Jews.  Many  of  the 
crowd  had  difficulty  expressing  their  thoughts 
in  English,  and  there  were  just  a  few,  like 
myself,  whose  fathers  came  over  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago. 

There  were  two  young  Austrians  discussing 
with  a  Jew  and  an  Irishman  the  necessity  of 
having  money,  particularly  in  New  York.  I 
turned  the  subject  of  conversation  to  mili¬ 
tarism  and  Liberty,  and  one  of  these  young 
Austrians,  possibly  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
said  in  blundering  English: 

“If  the  men  of  this  countr>'  were  army 
trained,  we’d  have  better  educated  men,  better 
workmen,  better  men;  we’d  hav'e  more  order 
in  our  streets  and  less  murder  in  our  news¬ 
papers,  and  we’d  have  defense  for  the  liberties 
of  this  country.’’ 

And  the  man  of  Irish  descent  pijied  up  with: 
“What  liberties  has  this  country,  anyhow? 
If  you’v'e  got  money,  you’ve  got  Liberty;  if 
you  haven’t  got  money,  you  have  no  Liberty.’’ 

But  the  little  Austrian,  with  a  wave  of  his 
arm  around  the  crowd,  said:  “This  is  Liberty. 
You  can’t  meet  and  talk  freely  like  this  in  Aus¬ 


tria,  and  you  can’t  do  it  in  Germany,  and  you 
can’t  do  it  in  Russia.  This  is  Liberty.  And 
the  fact  that  you  don’t  have  to  join  a  regular 
army  is  Lil>erty.  It  is  not  a  good  thing  that 
you  don’t  have  to  join  an  army,  but  it  is 
Liberty  that  you  don’t  have  to.’’ 

And  the  Irishman  shut  up. 


Liberty— in  All  Languages 

And  I,  walking  away,  said:  “God  bless  these 
foreign  boys  who  can  hardly  speak  our  lan¬ 
guage — no,  not  our  language,  but  my  language 
— for  the  lesson  they  taught  me  to-night.’’ 
The  love  of  Liberty  is  a  world  heritage.  Its 
praises  may  be  sung  in  any  language.  The 
blood  of  any  race  may  wash  white  the  altar 
of  its  sacrifice. 

But,  harking  back  to  the  headwaiter’s 
ix>int,  how  can  these  foreign-born  citizens  help 
us  to  defend  our  liberties — our  Liberty — with¬ 
out  ammunition,  without  organization,  without 
ships  and  guns  and  officers  and  soldiers?  If 
you  would  have  your  Government  at  Washing¬ 
ton  “radiate  plans  for  defense  like  rays  of  light 
from  the  sun,”  you  must  make  your  Govern¬ 
ment,  your  Congress  and  President  and  Cabi¬ 
net,  aware  of  your  wishes. 
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Or  do  you  want  for  her,  just  now,  a  chance, 
under  proper  chaperonage,  to  get  the  flavor  and 
custom  of  a  larger  city  than  her  home — together 
with  the  advantages  of  drama,  music,  and  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  personalities  to  be  seen  and  heard  in  a 
great  city? 

You  see  the  choice  depends  on  what  environ¬ 
ment  you  prefer  for  your  daughter  at  just  this 
period  of  her  life. 

Let  us  form  a  sketchy  picture  of  both  kinds  of 
schools. 

The  most  obvious  advantages  for  the  country 
school  are  these: 

The  country  environment  itself.  The  quiet 
wholesomeness.  The  allurement  of  the  open  air. 
The  long  walks.  The  outdoor  sports — tennis, 
golf,  boating,  riding.  The  development  of  physical 
health  by  these  means,  as  well  as  by  the  simpler 
habits  which  prevail  in  some  of  these  schools. 
These  features,  it  is  needless  to  observe,  are  of  su¬ 
perlative  importance  to  young  girls  for  the  up¬ 
building  of  their  bodies,  for  their  escape  from 
“nerves,”  for  a  firm  development  of  their  physical 
constitutions. 

In  such  a  school,  girls  can  get  at  the  abundance 


of  Nature,  can  live  in  it  and  really  imbibe  it,  for 
the  whole  school  year. 

Yet  in  such  a  country  school  your  daughter  has 
exceptional  opportunity  for  meeting  other  girls  of 
her  own  social  grade.  Country  schools  are  par-  | 
ticularly  favored  by  families  of  position  who  want  I 
for  their  daughters  the  same  seclusion  which  you 
may  want  for  your  daughter.  Hence  she  there  is 
able  to  make  delightful  acquaintances  which  will 
extend  as  desirable  social  connections  through  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  believe  that  your 
daughter  needs,  just  now,  the  well-defined  advan¬ 
tages  afforded  by  a  big  city,  this  Directory  points 
to  numbers  of  most  excellent  schools  located  in  the 
several  great  centers. 

You  find  in  those  fine  schools  the  same  discipline, 
the  same  individual  attention,  the  same  careful 
training,  as  in  the  more  secluded  institutions. 

But  instead  of  the  open-air  life  and  the  large 
place  given  to  outdoor  sports,  you  get  the  throb¬ 
bing  influence  of  a  mighty  city. 

Here  your  daughter  has  opportunities  for  spe-  . 
cialization.  She  has  the  chance  of  getting  first-  i 

hand  illustration  of  what  she  studies.  She  can  j 

hear  lectures.  She  can  see  churched  in  the  largest 
exercise  of  their  functions.  She  can  hear  plenty 
of  good  music.  She  can  see  the  best  drama.  The 
art -galleries  are  open  to  her.  Most  of  all,  she  is  in 
the  midst  of  many  cultivated  people  who  are 
themselves  keenly  interested  in  the  things  she  is 
studying  alx)ut,  and  she  feels  the  spur  of  that 
stimulating  environment. 

Thus  on  both  sides  there  are  unquestionable 
advantages.  The  question  is,  which  kind  of  school, 
country  or  city,  offers  to  your  daughter  what  she 
needs  most  this  year? 
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TURNING  OUT  MEN  OF  SUBSTANCE 
AT.  WORCESTER  ACADEMY 

Why  the  School  Receives  About  300  Boys,  all  that  can  be 
Accommodated,  from  Twenty-five  States  and  Ten 
Foreign  Countries  Year  after  Year 


The  busy  city  of  Worcester  is  itself  a  liberal 
education.  W orcester  Academy  boys  get 

knowledge  outside  of  books.  The  inspiration 
to  do  things  is  in  the  air.  The  school  is 
fortunate  in  its  intimate  relations  with  the  many 
industrial  and  technical  plants  which  the  city 


C4ap«*.  BttlldlsK*. 


affords.  Then,  too,  there  is  a  true  educational 
atmosphere  in  the  city.  Worcester  has  a  half 
dozen  other  institutions  of  learning,  with  libra¬ 
ries,  art  galleries  and  museums. 

The  visitor  to  Worcester  Academy  is  im¬ 
pressed,  first  of  all,  with  the  willing  spirit  of 
industry  he  finds  there.  The  boys  are  made  to 
realize  that  what  they  will  amount  to  in  life 
depends  on  themselves  and  that  they  must 
begin  at  once  to  build.  Self-reliance  and  self- 
control  are  big  realities  in  the  school. 

Worcester  Academy  occupies  the  middle 
ground  between  the  home,  high  school  and  the 
college.  Whether  in  the  preparatory  course 
or  the  courses  fitting  for  business  life,  more 
initiative  is  required  and  the  boy  takes  on  more 
responsibility.  His  view-point  is  broadened  by 
meeting  boys  from  everywhere.  He  gets  away 
from  provincialism. 

Associating  with  boys  from  distant  states  and 
lands  who  come  to  W orcester  with  their 
vary  ing  ideals,  the  Worcester  boy  learns  how 
to  estimate  character,  how  to  choose  friends, 
how  to  form  friendships.  He  learns  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  genuine  from  the  counterfeit,  and 
to  take  his  position  naturally  among  men  as  he 
must  do  in  active  life. 

The  inquiring  parent  finds  Worcester  a 
thoroughly  democratic  place.  Wealth  and  fine 
clothes  do  not  distinguish  one  boy  above  an¬ 


other.  Has  he  the  Worcester  spirit.^  That’s 
the  real  question.  They  know  no  favorites  and 
they  worship  no  heroes  except  those  who  win 
their  spurs  in  Worcester  uniforms. 

Play  is  not  neglected.  Nothing  is  neglected 
at  Worcester.  The  playing  fields  and  tracks 
cover  a  dozen  acres.  Boys  are  taught  all  manly 
sports,  including  swimming.  A  splendid  new 
gymnasium  and  pool  will  be  ready  for  use  in 
October.  It  is  unexcelled  in  plan  and  detail  of 
modern  equipment.  Physical  training  on  field 
and  in  gymnasium  is  required  and  contests  are 
held  regularly  with  other  New  England  schools. 

In  the  Megaron,  “the  big  room,”  the  boys 
have  their  own  congress.  Here  they  meet, 
sometimes  in  groups,  sometimes  en  masse,  all 
on  a  common  level,  to  sing  their  songs,  celebrate 
athletic  triumphs,  entertain  visiting  teams,  settle 
school  questions,  etc.  The  school  stands  on 
high  ground  at  the  city’s  edge.  It’s  but  ten 
minutes  walk  to  beautiful  farms,  five  minutes 
more  and  the  boys  are  in  real  forests. 

There  is  a  long  line  of  honored  alumni — 
men  of  affairs  and  professional  men,  whose 
success  does  honor  to  Worcester  and  is  an 
inspiration  to  the  Worcester  boys  of  today. 


aukill  Fltld.  1-4  Hilt  Track.  Football.  BaatbaU. 


The  fruits  of  W orcester  Academy  are  strong, 
capable  men.  Her  ideals  are  self-made  men, 
men  of  substance,  men  of  accomplishment. 

Worcester  is  not  an  expensive  school.  Some 
boys  with  limited  means  and  the  right  spirit 
can  secure  its  advantages  at  very  moderate 
rates.  More  than  30  scholarships  are  available 
for  worthy  boys.  By  addressing  the  Principal, 
D.  W.  Abercrombie,  LL.  D. ,  at  101  Providence 
Street,  Worcester,  Mass.,  full  particulars  can 
be  secured. 
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SEA 

PINES 

Home  School 
for  Girls 


DisliHCtively  Devoted  to  Developiag  Persoiality 

Genuine  happy  home  life;  personal  attention  and  care.  Grow¬ 
ing  girls  inspired  by  wholesome  and  beautiful  ideals  of  useful 
womanhood.  The  Cape  climate  is  exceptioaally  favorabk  lor  aa  oatdoor 
life,  which  we  make  attractive  and  refining.  One  hundred  acres; 
pine  groves,  1000  feet  of  seashore,  ponies.  Horseback  riding. 
Hygiene  and  morals  are  observed  especially  for  results  in  health, 
character  and  education.  Gymnastics,  Music,  Handiwork,  Domes- 
ticArts.  French,  German,  Spanish — native  teachers.  Allbranches 
of  study  under  patient  and  enthusiastic  instructors.  Address 


Kev.  Thomas  Bickford,  Miss  Faith  Bickford,  Principals,  P.  O.  Box  R 
Brewster,  Cape  Cod,  Massachnsetts. 


Booton.  Massachusetts  tOth  year  bcfias  Seal.  27tti. 

SCHOOL  OF  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Instructon:  Draiviu^  and  Painfittg—  Frank  W.  Benson,  Philip  L. 
Hale,  F.  A.  Bosley,  W.  James,  L,  P.  Thompson,  R.  McLellan; 
Modeling— L.  Pratt;  Design—'^.  Elliott,  H,  H.  Clark,  G.  J. 
Hunt.  Prizes,  Scholarships  and  Traveling  Scholarships.  For  list 
of  prizes  won  and  of  positions  held  by  past  pupils  of  school  and 
for  circular,  address  ALICE  F.  BBOOXB,  Manager. 


Massachcshtts,  Cambridge,  18  Everett  Street. 

The  Sargent  School 

For  PhysicaiEdiication.  Established  1881.  Largest  normal  depart¬ 
ment  for  ph^ical  education  in  the  world.  General  and  special  courses 
prepare  for  healthy  womanhood.  Sessions  at  all  seasons.  New  builds 
mgs  in  19(4  and  1914.  Address  for  booklet  Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent. 

Massachi’setts,  Great  Barrington. 

HflllOCk  School  For  boys.  In  the  Berkshire  Hills.  5  build¬ 
ings.  23  acres.  ^Athletic  Field.  Cinder  track.  Tennis  and  squash 
tennis.  Hockey!  Rink.  Careful  preparation  of  each  boy,  either  for 
College,  Scientmc  School  or  Business.  Address 

Gerard  Hallock,  M.A.,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  South  Byfield. 

Dummer  Academy 

8  buildings.  Healthful  outdoor  life.  Prepares  for  college,  technical 
school  and  business.  Separate  building  now  being  erected  for  boys 
from  9  to  14.  N  umber  limited.  References  required. 

Chari.es  S.  iNiiHAM,  Pli.  I)..  Headmaster. 


Maasachosetts,  Boston,  555  Boylston  St.  (Copley 

Chauncy  Hall  School 

Established  1828.  Prepares  boys  exclusively  for 
MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
and  other  scientific  schools.  Every  teacher  a  ^ecialist. 

Franklin  T.  Kuet,  Principal. 


MAS.SACHUSETTS,  Boston,  4  Arlington  Street,  Box  E. 

Miss  McClintock’s  School  for  Girls 

_  Miss  Mary  Law  McClihtock,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Boston. 

Harvard  Dental  School 

A  Department  of  Harvard  University.  Modem  buildings  and 
equipment.  Degree  of  D  M.  D.  Certificates  from  recognized 
preparatory  schools  accepted.  Catalog. 

F^uuene  H.  Smith,  D.  M.  D.,  Dean. 


Ma.ssachusrtts,  Springfield. 

“The  Elms”  School  for  Girls 

A  city  school  with  country  sports.  Open  air  sleeping  room.  Cer¬ 
tificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Simmons. 
Graduating  and  special  courses.  Domestic  Science,  Music. 

Mis.s  Pori  RE,  Principal. 

4MA.SSACHUSETTS,  Boston,  Huntington  Chambers. 

Emerson  (Allege  of  Oratory 

Largest  School  of  Oratory,  Belles-lettres  and  Pedagogy 
in  America.  Summer  Snsions.  35th  year  opens  Sept. 
28th.  Address 

Harry  .Seymour  Ross,  Dean. 


S^'^'nary 


For  Girls  and  Young  Ladies 


A  Famous  Old  New  England 
Country  School 

Near  enough  to  Boston  to  enjoy  its 
advantages,  far  enough  removed 
to  escape  its  distractions.  College 
entrance  certificate.  G«-neral 
courses.  Domestic  Science  and 
Home  Management.  Art.  Music. 
Modern  languages.  Woodwork¬ 
ing.  The  school,  home  and  gym 
nasium  are  each  in  si-paraU- 
buildings.  Modem  equipmi-nt. 
Horseback  riding,  canoeing,  trips 
afield.  Extensive  grounds  (or  ten¬ 
nis.  golf,  hockey,  basketball  and 
othersports.  Livcteachers.$S.S(V$f40 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Kendall,, 
West  Bridgewater,  Mata.  ' 
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Bradford  Academy 

Bradford.  Mass. 

For  Young  Women 

THiBTY  MILES  FROM  BOSTON  — 
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Massachusetts— Continued 


In  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Merrimac.  Extensive  grounds  devoted  to  outdoor  life  and  supervised 
athletics.  A  long  life  of  1 1 3  years,  a  careful  selection  of  teacher  and  student,  a  maintenance  of 
the  highest  standards  and  a  complete  mo<lem  equipment  make  this  school  unique. 

The  pupil  forms  lifelong  associations,  absorbs  traditions  and  develops  definite  habits  of  thought 
and  work  that  are  invaluable.  Certificate  admits  to  leading  colleges.  General  course  of  five 
years.  Two-year  course  for  high  school  graduates.  Course  in  domestic  science.  Address 

LAURA  A.  KNOTT.  A.M..  PrlaclpaL 


'  ••  ^  _ _ 


POWDER  POINT  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

DUXBURY,  MASS.  BY  THE  SEA 

Modem  buildinirs.  New  concrete  residence.  New  gymnasium.  Extensive 
grounds.  Large  athletic  fields.  Cinder  track.  Sale  boating  and  swimming  in 
landlocked  Plymouth  Harbor,  bordering  on  school  grounds.  Summer  camp  in 
Maine  woods.  College  or  business  preparation.  Individual  responsibility  devel 
oped.  Non-military.  Upper  and  lower  schools.  For  illustrated  catalog  address 
RALPH  K.  BEARCE,  A.  M..  Hemdmaster,  55  King  Caesar  Road 


MAS.sACHt'ssTrs,  Boston,  779  Beacon  Street. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

27th  year.  New  building.  Courses  of  one,  two  and  three  years. 
Positions  for  graduates.  Similar  courses  in  Medical  CWmnastics. 

Apply  to  The  Srckrtary. 


Massachusstts,  Easthampton. 

Williston  Seminary  for  Boys 

All  the  advantages  of  a  high-priced  school  for  moderate  terms. 
Scientific  and  preparatory-  departments.  5  buildings,  Gymnasium, 
b-acre  athletic  field.  Wnte  for  booklet  or  catalog. 

_ JosKPH  H.  Sawvbr.  L.H.D..  Principal. 

MA>i.sACHi-srrTs,  Worcester.  One  and  two-year 

Worcester  Domestic  Science  School  Hom"i!iikiII^ 

courses.  Trains  for  teachers  of  cookery,  sewing,  matrons,  dietitians, 
houiekeepers.  The  only  school  devoted  solely  to  Normal  Domestic 
Science  training.  Graduates  occupy  exceptional  positions.  Opening 
date.  Sept.  14,1915.  Address  Mils.  A.  Wi-thbrsd.  158  Institute  Road. 


Mr.  O.  Howard  Walkbr,  .firm  gPUOni  «  nF 
CriUc  *nd  Lecturer  In  Inte- 

rlor  Decorating  and  Historic  wR  I  1  IN  t "  AiX  1  O 

^WCRAFTS-AND 

iMtrs.tT. — Mias  Kathrr-  1  DECORATIVE  DESIGN  I , 

INE  B.  Child.  Design  and 

Research.  Mr.  REaraAi,DPEARCg.8nTerSralthtng.  Jewelry.  Mod¬ 
eling  and  Pottery.  Mr.  Earl  Sanborn.  DiawlnR  and  Painting. 
Mr.  EdmondTarbell  win  give  occasional  critlctsms.  Housing  of 
students  under  the  Director’s  personal  care.  Circulars.  Miss 
Eathsriae  B.  Child,  Plrscter,  IM  Massaekasetts  five.,  Bestea.Maii. 

Mas,sachiisktts,  Weston. 

The  Weston  School  for  Girls 

Its  unique  home  advantages,  its  Christian  ideals,  its  training  in 
hnmemaking,  its  wholesome  outdoor  life,  are  fully  described  in 
the  catalog.  -  .  . 

Mrs.  Elisabbth  Mathews-Richardson,  A.B..  Pnnapal. 


FOR  GIRLS' 


Mount 

Ida 

School 


6  miles  from 
Boatoa 


VVe  send  students  to  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke  on 
certificate.  Many  girls  after  leaving  high  school  do  not  wish 
to  go  to  college.  But  often  they  desire  advanced  work  in  a 
new  environment  w’ith  competent  instructors,  and  to  select  studies 
best  meeting  their  tastes  and  needs. 

We  offer  just  these  opportunities.  Students  take  English  or  Literature, 
but  the  course  otherwise  is  elective.  All  subjects  count  for  diploma. 

Graduation  from  high  school  not  necessary  for  entrance. 

Special  work  In  voice,  piano,  violin,  harp  and  pipe  organ  with  eminont  Boctoo  masters. 

A  finely  equipped  school.  New  building  with  new  organ;  new  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool. 

All  the  opportunities  of  Boston  in  Music,  Art  and  historical  associations  are  freely  used. 

A  girl,  after  leaving  grammar  school,  can  begin  her  smdies  at  Mount  Ida  and  continue  them 
until  she  has  an  education  equivalent  to  two  yeert  In  College,  taking  through  her  whole  course  an 
elective  program.  Domestic  Science,  Art,  Elocution.  Send  roa  Yeas  Book. 

**  SUMMIT  ST,  NEWTON,  Mass. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Massachusetts,  Continued 


MAssArHUSETTS,  Boston.  Copley  Square. 

School  of  Expression.  Mind- Body- Voke. 

Ltader  for  30  years.  Write  for  '^Expression/'  free;  also  about 
Dr.  Curry's  new  b<K>ks.  Work  for  all  needs;  never  closed:  special 
and  summer  terms.  Kerular  year  opens  October  7th.  For  this 
address  S.  S.  Ct'RRV.  tMi.  D.,  l.itt.  D.,  President. 


Massachusetts,  Norton.  (.30  mileH  from 

Wheaton  CoUege  for  Women 

leading  to  A.  B.  degree.  Faculty  of  men  and  women.  Also  2-year 
diploma  course  for  high  school  graduates.  17  buildings.  KO  acres. 
Endowment.  Catalog. 

Re\'.  Samuel  V.  Cole.  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  President. 


CUSHING  ACADEMY 

ASHBURNHAM.  MASSACHUSETTS 

Many  arc  looking  this  yrar  lor  a  school  which  offers  sup<-rior  advantages  at  niod.'rale  crist. 
Only  an  i-ndowed  school  ol  our  kind  can  do  this.  Our  group  iilan  gives  each  boy  and  gitl 
the  pergonal  attention  so  neci-ssary  to  their  proper  development.  Healthful  home  III.-. 
Thorough  preparation  (or  college,  business  and  lili‘.  Our  40  year  n-cord  is  worth  knowing. 
Address  for  catalog 

H.  S.  COWELL,  A.  M..  Principal  _ 
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LASELL  SEMINARY  For  Young  Women 


Lasell  offers  regular,  college -preparatory 
and  special  courses,  music,  art  and  elocution. 
It  gives  exceptional  training  in  all  phases 
of  home  economics,  including  food  values, 
marketing,  cooking,  the  art  of  entertain¬ 
ing,  house  furnishing  and  management, 
sewing,  dressmaking  and  millinery. 


The  location  of  the  school,  surrounded  by 
places  of  historic  interest  and  near  Boston 
with  its  many  advantages,  its  music  and  art, 
gives  unusual  opportunity  for  general  culture. 
20  acres,  12  buildings,  gymnasium,  swim¬ 
ming-pool.  Tennis,  boating,  basketball, 
horseback  riding  and  other  sports. 


For  catalogue  address 

G.  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.  D., 

Principal,  214  Woodland  Road 
Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
(TEN  MILES  FROM  BOSTON) 


HOUSE  IN  THE  PINES 

Norton.  Maw.  40  minutes  from  Boston 

A  School  tor  Girls.  Thirty  arm  of  campus,  athletic  flrids,  farm  and  pine  groves.  Horseback 
A  riding.  New  dwelling  with  sleeping  porch.  Separate  srhuol  building.  Intermediate  and 
^  academic  courses.  Languages — native  teachers.  Music.  Domnitir  arts.  Including  plain  sewing, 
dressmaking,  millinery,  embroidery,  costume  designing,  etr.  Domestic  science.  Ineluding  rooking 
and  serving  of  meals,  markeltng,  fond  values  and  the  rare  nt  the  home.  Every  attention,  not  only 
to  habits  of  study,  but  to  each  girl's  health  and  happiness. 

BK  miss  GERTRUDE  E.  CORNISH.  Principal 


A  school  where  girls  learn  self- 
reliance.  Extensive  grounds  — 
modem  buildings. 


Abbot  Academy 

ANDOVER.  MASS. 


College  Certificate  Privileges.  Gen¬ 
eral  Course  with  Household  Science. 
Mim  BERTHA  RAILET,  PriacW. 
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=TENACRE 

Country  School  for  Young  Girls 

Preparatory  to  Dana  Haii. 

Fourteen  miles  from  Boston.  All 
sports  and  athletics  supervised  and 
adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupil.  The 
hnest  instruction,  care  and  influence. 


Roger  de 
Coverley 

School  for  Boys 

West  Newtoa,  Mass.  Ten  miles  from  Boston. 
Extensive  grounds.  Canoeing,  skating,  tennis  and 
all  athletics.  Prepares  for  college,  scientific  schools 
and  business.  One  master  to  every  four  boys.  \ 
school  that  aims  at  truth,  character  and  practicality. 
Illustrated  Booklet 

Address  BOCEI  E.  E.  CLAPP,  Rcsdaustcr.  P.  0.  Bm  • 

tiltonT  seminary 

In  toothUla  of  White  Mountains,  i^ven  buildings.  Including  a  SSO.OOO'gymnasluri  and  new  dining  hall.  Separate  dormitories  for  I 
young  men  and  women,  .\thlrtlc  Oelds.  Prepares  for  college  or  business.  Music.  Art.  Elocution.  Manual  Training.  Special  I 
courses  tor  high  school  graduates.  Home  Economics.  Including  Sewing.  Dressmaking  and  Domestic  Science.  Moderate  rates.  I 

CHASE  COTTAGE  FOR  YOUNG  BOYS.  ^  I 

Entirely  distinct  building.  Number  limited.  All  advantages  of  Seminary  faculty,  gymnasium  and  athletic  Helds.  Housemother.  I 
Endowment  permits  moderate  terms.  For  Information  of  either  department  address  I 

C^ORGE  1.  PUMPTON.  Principal.  3S  School  Street.  TUton.  N.  H.  I 


MISS  HELEN  TEMPLE  COOKE 

Dana  Hall,  Welirsiry,  Mass. 


Maine,  Portland. 

Waynflete  School  for  Girls  A  quiet,  old-fashioned 

li  ime-tile  and  modem  intellectual  advantages.  Esteemed  by  parents 
who  value  thorough  work  and  wholesome  pleasures  for  their 
daughters.  College  certificate 

Miss  CaisFiEi.D.  MissLowblu  Principals. 

Maine,  Hebron. 

Rwhrrkti  AraHAvnir  *'*‘^®*-  9  buildings.  .Sturtevant  Home 
uCDTOIl  ACaQCmy  —One  of  the  most  beautiiul  residences 
for  girls  in  New  England.  AiwinkI  Hall  -  A  modem  home  for  boys. 
Exhilarating  air.  Wholesome  fmid.  Pure  spring  water.  College 
preparatory.  General  courses.  I  lomestk  science.  Address 
_ Wm.  E.  SAEitENT.  Litt.  I)..  Principal. 

Rhode  Island,  Providence. 

Moses  Brown  School  Jj;"nT,r?nfi^llId^X*"ca^^ 

Manual  Training.  Extensive  athletic  fields,  imnnasium  with  swim¬ 
ming  pool.  Moderate  rates.  laower  School— Special  home  care  and 
training  of  younger  boys.  Graded  classes.  (>utd<K>r  s^rts.  Catakig. 

Srth  K.  Gifford,  Ph.  D..  Principal. 


Vbrmont.  Saxtons  River. 

The  Vermont  Academy  for  Boys 

An  ideal  school  for  wholesome  training  and  tnorfiugh  education. 
Certificate  to  colleges.  Special  attention  to  life  in  the  open.  Lower 
school  for  younger  boys.  Terms 

Principal,  Grorgs  R.  Lawson,  Ph.D. 

CoNNtCTici^T.  Windsor.  A  home  school  for 

The  CampbeU  School  tUbuXn 

•  uUljIAa  location.  College  preparatory  and  general  courses. 

Special  work  in  Music,  Art.  Elocution,  Domestic 

Science.  Gut-  A. H. Campbell, Ph.I).  I  n-. _ . 

of-door  sports.  Mrs.  A.  H.  Campbell  I  Pnnc'P»l»- 


CoNNECTicvT,  Litchfield. 

The  Berle  Home-School  in  Litchfield,  Conn. 

For  children  six  to'thirteen.  Scientific  instniction  plus  affectionate 
home  training.  Twenty  years’  experience.  Ideal  location.  Summer 
session  opens  July  h.  A  unique  school.  A.  A.  Kbri.e,  D.  D..  Direc¬ 
tor.  For  further  information  address  Iea  Z.  Allen,  Master. 


New  Hampshire,  Exeter. 

The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

Unusual  opportunities  for  boys  of  exceptional  character  and 
ability.  13$th  year  opens  Sept.  ISth,  1915.  The  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy. 

_ _ _ Lbwis  Perry,  Principal. 

Nrw  Hampshire.  New  London. 

Colby  ACftdcniy  in  the  New  Hampshire  Hills.  Co-educa¬ 
tional.  College  certificate.  General  courses.  Agriculture.  Domestic 
Arts.  Music.  $15o,()UMn  new  buildings.  5>cientific  equipment  unsur¬ 
passed.  Gymnasium.  Athletic  field.  Moderate  terms.  Kndowment. 
rounded  lH.t7.  Jistin  O.  Wfi.imas,  A.  B.,  Principal. 
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Ira  Z.  Allrn,  Master. 


CoNNRCTian’.  Bridgeport.  189  West  Ave. 

Conn.  Froebel  Normal  Kindergarten  Primary 
Training  &hool 

Kxtensive  facilities  for  thorough  work.  State  certificate.  $350  covers 
allexpcnsc.  I7thycar.  BcMiklets.  Address  MaryC. Mills,  ^ncipal. 

CoNNECTiciT,  Greenwich.  Ely  Court. 

The  Ely  School 

For  Girl*.  In  the  country.  One  hour  from  New  York  City. 

Certificate*  to  Vauar  and  the  New  England  Colleges. 

Kindly  mention  Everybody’*  M-xgarine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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FOR  BOYS 

LwcatiM.  Rangeloy  Lake  region;  dry, 
bracing  air. 

Meato.  Obedience— Manliness- 
Thoroughness  —  Concentration  — 
Achievement. 

E^afpgMwI.  30  acres  of  athletic  field 
and  playgrounds.  .3  tennis  courts. 
3  Homes.  School  House.  Gymna¬ 
sium.  Manual  Training  Shop. 

Athletics.  Competent  coaching,  foot¬ 
ball.  basketball,  track,  baseball. 
West  Point  setting  up  drill. 

Oat-El  dssr  Lite.  Snowshneing.  tolmg- 
ganing.  camping  trips,  fishing, 
mountain  climbing,  swimming, 
horseback  riding,  maple-sugar 
making. 

Schalarshlg.  College  certificate  privi 
lege.  Business  course.  One  teacher 
to  six  boys.  Economy  of  time  and 
efficiency  in  work.  Every  vacancy 
filled  the  past  year. 

Private  PallaMn.  Leaves  Boston  for  the 
school  on  opening  day  ol  each  term. 

Terait.  Seven  hundred  dollars  (.?700>. 
Summer  Tutoilng  School.  .S  weeks. 

6EM6E  B.  CflOBCa.  ■-  A.,  BeadaMstcr 

FArBlEgtsa,  MbIbe 


EVERYBODY’S  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY^ 
Connecticut,  Cont. — New  York 


Healthiullr  located  in  beautilul  Garden  City.  Long  Island. 
18  miles  from  New  York.  Buildings  completely  equipped. 
Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  fine  athletic  fields.  I^epares 
for  any  college  or  scientific  school.  Competent  master  at 
the  head  of  each  department. 

A  Lower  School  for  Younger  Boys 

For  information  and  Catalog  address 

WALTER  R.  MARSH,  HcadMstcr,  40.  Garden  City,  LI. 


AMERICAN 

ACADEMY 

DRAMATIC  ARTS 

yOLNDED  IN  ISS« 


Connected  with  Mr. 
Charles  Frohman’s 
Empire  Theatre  and 
Companies 

FKANKUN  H.  SAICENT 

Pieadm 

For  Catalogwe  and  Informatioa,  apply  to 

THE  SECtETART,  ROOM  ISI,  CARNEGIE  HALL  NEW  TORE 


StJollll’8SdIOoIo-L“!f2I^,. 

Oifen  m  ^ukk  oni  thorough  prepcruthn  for  coMege. 

Develops  strong  bodies,  clear,  active  mintU  and  clean,  manly  habhs. 
Certificates  given  students  with  an  honorable  recottL  Firm,  yet 
kindly,  discipline.  'Da'ly  instruction  in  military  science.  Gymnasium, 
swimming  pool,  athletic  field  of  hve  acres,  tennis,  golf.  M^ly  sports 
encotirag^.  yuntor  Mt//,  a  separate  school  for  boys  under  l\ 
Summer  session.  Few  catalogue,  address 

Rev.  WILLIAM  ADDI80H  RARHET,  A.  M.,  N.  B.,  Rrincfpnl 

SEMINARY 

A  girls'  school,  one  hour  from  New  York. 

Diploma  for  college  preparatory  and  general  course. 
Certificate  privilege  to  Vassar,  Smith.  Wellesley  and  Mt. 
Holyoke. 

Unusual  advantages  in  music.  Domestic  science. 

Physical  training,  riding  and  outdoor  sports. 

Mrs.  Life.  The  M is.ses Stowe,  Principals. 

Rye.  New  York. 


Peekskill  Academy 

©Founded  1833  PEEKSKILL,  N.  V. 

A  military  school  with  a  fine  ri'cord  for 
scholarship.  Its  certificate  is  honored  by  all 
colli'ges  accepting  certificates.  New  $I.t0.(I(I0 
equipment.  Enrollment  almost  trebled  in  10 
years.  8.Sd  year.  S-parate  Junior  School  V-1.^. 
Address  Jehn  C.  Richer,  A.  M..  Charles  k.  Rabinson,  Fh.  B..  Frins. 

EjI  e  it-E  de  rt 

..  .  On  ~  f/ie  fftxd^orx 
Highland,  ^oy^hlteepnt,  N.  Y. 

iing  School  for  C^irlt.  Academic,  rinnhing  and  two- 
'  Collegiate  Counn.  Muac,  Ait,  Elocubon,  DometlK 
CHOC.  Social  training.  No  entrance  caaminationi. 
houn  from  New  York  City.  Out.of.door  life  and 
ipoits;  ample  ewate.  Addtesi  for  illuntated  booklrU, 
mentioning  thi,  magazine, 

Fiadt^  Martia  Tawaund.  Fk.  D..  Diractar. 


CoNNBCTici'T,  Bridgeport.  865  Lafayette  Street. 

The  Fannie  A.  Smith  Froebel  Kindergarten 

and  Training  School  demand  i..r 

iialUing  graduatea  greater  than  we  c>n 

supply.  One  and  two  year  couraea.  For  catalogue  address 

Fannie  A.  Smith,  Principal. 

CoHNicricL'T,  New  Haven,  St.  Ronan  Terrace. 

The  Gateway 

A  School  for  Girls  of  all  ages. 

M  iss  Alici  Fi.  Rbvmolds.  Principal. 


CoNNicnci-T,  New  Haven,  1466  Chapel  Street. 

New  Haven  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

29th  year.  Flu  for  teaching,  physical  training,  playground  work. 
Vocational  bureau.  Summer  sciaion.  Dormitories  2  new  gym. 
nasiuma.  7  buildings.  Encloaed  S.acre  campus.  Boathouse,  2i>- 
acrc  athletic  field,  camp  on  Sound. 


CoNNamci'T,  Stamford. 

TKa  Ttinns*  •  Few  Boyt-who  need  to  tutor 

ine  inorpe  dcnooi  eoii~e  es. 

aminations,  the  Thorpe  School  offers  an  eight  weeks*  course  of  imli- 
vidual  study,  under  successful  maatcra,  asauringjirepBration  a  real 
home  near  the  water.  Course  starts  July  21— Fall  Term  Sept.  /). 
Catalogue.  Address  EdwaudO.  THoam,  M.  A.,  Director 


CoNNBCTtcTT,  North  Stonington. 

The  Wheeler  School  a  country  school  for  boys  and  girls, 
offering  college  certificate  privileges,  domestic  science  and  general 
courses.  Modern  buildings,  athletic  fields,  tennis  courts,  baMhall 
diamond.  Endowment  permits  low  expense  of  R55o  a  year.  Adder 


CoNNECTicLT,  Watcrbury. 

Saint  Margaret’s  School 

College  entrance  certificate.  General  Courses.  Household  arts 
and  crafts.  41st  year.  Gymnasium.  Happy  spirit  of  good  icllos- 
ship  between  teacher  and  pupil.  Sisacre  school  farm. 

Miss  Emily  CARPNia  Munso,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


Naw  Yoaa,  Yates  Co.,  Lakemont,  Box  403. 

Ct-arVwxr  Gaminarxr  Beautiful  site  on  Seneca  Lake.  Real 
ataiKey  aeminary  country,  pupih  have  room  and  air. 
Endowed.  For  both  sexes,  eleven  years  and  upsrard.  Prepares 
for  best  colleges  and  business.  Advanced  courses  in  Art  ard 
Music.  N.  Y.  State  Regents  Standards.  Secure  rooms  early. 
Rates,  $2So  to  $300.  Masivn  Si  MManaai  l.  LL.  D.,  President. 

New  Yoek,  Aurora-on-Cayuga. 

Wallcourt—  Miss  Goldsmith’s  School  for  Girls 

College  Preparatory  Course.  General  Course.  Home  Economics. 
Folk  dancing.  Swimming,  tennis,  hockey,  track  work  under  Physi¬ 
cal  Director.  For  catalog  address  Principal. 

Mas.  Anna  Golpsmith  Tavlob.  A.B. 

New  Ynaic,  Tarryttiwn-on-Hudson,  Box  C-6. 

DAvit-nn  Ci>tinn1  Designed  and  eciuippcd  with  the  sole  aim 
KcpiOn  OCnOOl  training,  devmopmg  and  educating  the 
Younger  Boy.  New  buildings  in  center  of  large  park  at  6(ai  ft.  eleva¬ 
tion.  Special  attention  to  I^ytical  Development.  Summer  Camp. 
Terms  moderate  and  inclusive.  Illustrated  catalogue. 

O.  C.  Roach.  Headmaster. 

Naw  Yoek,  Binghamton. 

The  Lady  Jane  Grey  School  for  Girls 

33d  year.  Certificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley,  Mount 
Holyoke.  General  Course.  Special  courses  for  High  School  grad¬ 
uates.  M utk  and  Domestic  Science.  Exceptional  home  life. 
Principals:  The  Mis$a.s  Hvpaand  Ella  Virginia  Jonbs,  A.  B. 


Naw  Yoek,  Ossining-on-Hudson. 

The  Holbrook  School  for  Boys 

“A  school  that  is  better  tlian  the  catalogue.”  Son  ft.  elevation,  com¬ 
manding  a  4(>-mite  view  of  the  Hudson.  30  miles  from  New  York. 
Complete  equipment.  All  sports.  College  preparatory.  Character 
references  required.  Catalogue  on  request. 


Npw  York,  Syracuse. 

Rugby  School  for  Boys  ^^^"scToofb'uiMrn^. 

slum  and  swimming  pool.  Small  classes  personal  attention  for 
every  boy.  Strong  faculty.  Sends  25  boys  to  college  yearly. 
Highest  efficiency  at  lowest  cost.  Home  for  younglx>ys.  Rales 
but  $350  and  $4i»i.  Address  Frank  R.  Shfrman,  Director. 


New  York.  Tarrytown-on- Hudson. 

TUTo— Hign-t'Iass  School  for  Young  Ladies.  Conducted 
marymounx the Religiousof the SacredHeartof Mary  Mrk- 
nificently  situated  on  the  Hiiihion.  4o  minutes  from  New  York  City. 
Preparatory,  Academic  andTwo  Years’ Collegiate  Courses.  Eiiropesn 
Advantages.  French  Conversation.  Gymnasium,  Physical  Culture. 
Tennis,  Skating,  Riding.  Address  Thr  Reveebnd  Mother. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 


»M  are  iHxiteet  ta  came  and  see  /a% 
iSatata^ue  sent  an  afplicati^y 

i  H.  STONE  Hodmatlm  / 


EVERYBODY’S  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 
Hew  York — Continued 


ascadill<§  I  THE  STONE  SCHOOL 


L,-,  ^  CaacadllU  haa  a  40-y«an^ 

VlU  repuutkm  for  th*  achleve- 

LtraM.  nmu  of  lu  graduatei  In 

Pranarv  ruUem  and  btialneaa.  It  Is 

admirably  located  on  Lake 
Cayuga,  near  Cornell,  and 
offera  unsurpassed  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  both  mental  and 
physical  development.  Al- 
Btemtion  tendance  limit  I2&.  Small 

BtMdina  classes.  Certificate  privilege. 

Recreation  building,  athletic 
field  and  gymnasium.  Navy  outflt 
of  rowing  machines,  shells,  etc.  Reg¬ 
istration  IVIO-M.  from  3S  states  and 
13  foreign  countrlee.  Terms,  <075 
to  1773.  Catalogue. 

■.  D.  rtfusaovtlt.  a  m..  Priasipal. 
Ithaca,  lew  Tsrk 


PUTNAM 

HALL 

A  Vassar  Preparatory 
School  tor  Girls 


A  school  ralaed  to  distinction  by  a 
combination  of  common-sense,  definite  Ideals,  outdoor 
life  and  Individual  training  for  rollege  or  home.  Recom¬ 
mended  b)  eueh  eminent  educators  as  Dr.  James  M. 
Taylor,  ex-PresIdent  Vassar  CoHege;  Dr.  Wm.  Arnold 
Shanktin,  President  Wesleyan  University,  and  Dr.  Tal- 
cott  Williams,  President  Pulltser  School  of  Journalism, 
f'olumbla  ITnIversIty.  Certificate  privilege  for  all  col¬ 
leges.  Sleeping  porches  and  sun  parlors.  Write  for 
ratalogue  and  views. 

ILUa  CLIZBI  BAATLETT.  A.  B..  Principal 
Pesgkksapels  Bos  SM  Bow  Terk 


o  1  EstoUbM  1824 

K0riSS0ld.Cr  Troy.  N.  Y. 

Polytechnic 

anJscience  Institute 

Courses  in  Civil  Engineering  (C.  E.),  Mechanical  Engineering 
(M.  E.),  Electrical  Engineering  <E.  E.l,  Chemical  Engineer¬ 
ing  (Ch.  E.),  and  General  Science  (B.  S.).  Graduate  and 
Special  Courses.  Unsurpassed  new  Chemical,  Physical,  Elec¬ 
trical,  Mechanical  and  Materials  Testing  Laboratories.  For 
catalogue  and  illustrated  pamphlets  showing  work  of  gradu¬ 
ates  and  students  and  views  of  buildings  and  campus,  apply  to 
JOHN  P:.  NI'GP:NT.  KegUtrar 


RVING 

SCHOOL 


Cornwall>on>Hudson,  Box  11,  New  York 
FORTY-NINTH  YEAR 
A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open 
Country.  For  Boys  from  9  to  19. 

I -scfltinn*  ^  miles  from  New  York,  on  a  spur  of  Storm 
a>w.»nmi.  1^,,^  Mountain.  900  feet  above  sea  level. 
Healthful,  intlgoratlng,  unusually  adapted  to  a  sane  and 
simple  out-of-door  life. 

\Vork'  Preparation  for  College  or  Business  Life:  recent 
graduates  In  twelve  leading  colleges.  Each  boy 
studied  physically  and  mentally  to  Increase  Individual  elB- 
eleaey.  Small  classes:  a  teacher  for  every  six  boys. 
Athlptic*A‘  Two  fields  with  exeelleni  facilities  for  all 
sporta.  Boy  Scout  troop:  hiking,  woods  life. 


CARLOS  H.  STONE 


ALVAN  E.  DCERR 


Ossining  School  cmL 

Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Combines  a  high  grade  of  scholarship  with  excep¬ 
tional  social  advantages.  Beautiful  location  in  10- 
acre  park  with  charming  view,  30  miles  from  New 
York.  Girls  are  surrounded  by  the  refining  in¬ 
fluences  of  a  Christian  school  home.  True  educa¬ 
tional  environment.  Academic.  Music,  Art.  College 
Preparatory  and  Home-making  Courses.  Certificate 
privileges.  Post  graduate  and  special  work.  40th 
year.  Separate  house  for  younger  girls.  14  years  and 
under.  Send  for  year  book  and  school  views. 

CLARA  C  FULLER.  Principal 
MARTHA  J.  NARAMORE,  Associata  Principal 


NewYorkU  ni  versity 
I- LAW  SCHOOL-i 

Founded  183S 

Tliree-year  course  of  instruction  leading  to 
the  degrees  of  LL.  B.  and  J.  1).  The  com¬ 
plete  course  may  be  taken  either  in  the 
morning,  afternoon  or  evening.  The  case 
system  of  instraction  is  followed.  Students 
receive  a  thorough  legal  education  prepar¬ 
ing  them  for  practice  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  school  is  co-educational. 
For  further  information  address 

PROF.  LESLIE  J  TOMPKINS. 
Washington  Square.  East,  New  York  City 
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EVERYBODY’S  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 
New  York,  Continued 


A  Happy  Community  of  Healthy  Girls 

In  the  suburbs  of  New  York  City 

The  onjoymi-ni  and  In  ni-tii  which  lh<-w  Kirli*  receive  from  Ktudy  and  ply  in  the 
orM'n  air  is  but  a  part  ol  cur  plan  to  hi  llwni  tor  an  ideal  lile— a  lile  ol  efficiency, 
independenci-  and  social  charm.  All  departments.  includinK  vwaUMiaL 
For  circulars,  address^  KIM  0.  1.  MASON,  LL.M., 

Boi  TSS,  Tarrytawa-M-NaSsoa, 

N*w  Tsrk 


Elmma  Willard  Sctiool 


F'or  Girls 


102d  Year 


Xroy,  N.  Y. 


On  the  hills,  400  feet  above  the  city  of  Troy.  Four  beautiful,  new,  fireproof  buildings,  the  sift  of  Mrs.  Russell  Sase. 
Campus  30  acres.  A  broad  variety  of  work,  including  college  preparation  and  courses  for  girls  not  going  to 

college.  Special  advantages 
in  Music  and  Art  Practical 
course  in  Domestic  Science. 
Certificate  admits  to  Welles¬ 
ley,  Smith.  Vassar  and  Mt 
Holyoke  colleges.  Tennis 
courts,  hockey,  basketball. 
Gymnasium  with  swimming 
pool  and  bowling  alleys. 
Resident  nurse,  lllnstrated 
catalogue  on  request 

MIm  Elisa  Kcllan.  Ph.  B,. 
Prlaclpal 


NEW  YORK  MIUTARY  ACADEMY 


Comwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

INFANTRY  CADET  BAND  MODERATE  EXPENSES 

CAVALRY  (Special  Rates  to  aood  Mustciaas)  FIREPROOF  BUILDINGS 

For  cotologae  write  to  tAe  Rs.-istrar 

The  Best  Military  Preparatory  Schooa  'n  the  United  States 


Skidmore  School  of  Arts 

A  (Calcar  hr  the  Vocational  and  Praleteonal  Traioinc  ol  young 
women,  located  in  Amciica't  leedug  health  reaott.  Sis  Degartacsta: 

Domestic  Science  and  Art:  Music; 
Fine  Arts:  Physical  Education  and 
Oral  Expreeelon;  Secretarial;  Trstdee. 

Three  docnilortea  on  campus  accommodate  neatly  two  hundred 
Nudenlt.  OutdoM  tporta  Chritlian  but  aon-tectaiiaa.  Diploma 
comma ndt  leachei't  or  nipervitor'i  certikeate  in  New  York  and  other 
ptograave  itates.  Catalogue  teni  oa  requeil. 

CHARLES  H.  KEYES,  Pk.  D.,  Prta.,  Sarataga  Sgriagt,  N.  T. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 


MWMIlAlfi 


New  York  City,  61  East  77th  Street. 

The  Finch  School 

Boardinsr  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Genera),  Fine  Arts,  and 
Practical  Courses.  Technical  School  includes  domestic  training, 
secretarial  course.  book>binding,  interior  decoration,  etc. 


Nkw  York,  New  York  City,  Fifth  Avenue. 

Th^  exclusive  school  for 

inc  Uaraucr  Dcnoox  Girls,  combining  all  the  advantages 
of  city  with  delightful  home  life.  Regular  and  special  courses. 
M  usic,  Art,  Elocution,  Dancing.  Much  outdoor  life.  Riding, 
Skating,  Swimming,  etc. 

Miss  Ei.TiNCiR  and  Miss  Masij^nd,  Principals. 


New  Jersey,  Newton,  Box  E. 

NAwtnn  ArflH,»inv~A  home  school:  SO  boys.  Scmi-miliury. 
newxon  ACaaemy  5,,  ,,0™  >i.  y.  primary  to  collem 

preparatory  or  business.  One  teacher  to  six  boys,  insuring  indi¬ 
vidual  attention.  Strong  junior  courses.  54th  year.  Hi^  ele¬ 
vation.  Gymnasium.  Horses  and  ponies.  All  sports. 

Philir  S.  Wilson,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


New  Jersey,  Orange. 

Miss  Beard’s  School  for  Girls 

A  country  school,  15  miles  from  New  York  City.  College  pre- 
Mratory  and  special  courses.  Music,  Art,  Domestic  Arts  and 
Science.  Supervised  physical  work  in  gymnasium  and  field.  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  on  request.  Address  Miss  Lucie  C.  Beard. 


Unstitute  of  fBbueical  Hrt 

of  tbc  GttlS?  of  Flew  l^orh  — frank  DAMROSCH,  Director 

Those  interrsted  in  the  unusuel  opportunities  this  endowed  school  offers  to  serious  music  students — 
removing  the  necessity  of  studying  abroad — will  find  them  described  in  the  catalog.  For  a  copy  address 

THE  SECRETARY.  Boa  600,  120  CUromont  Avenao.  Now  York  City 


New  York,  Mamaroneck,  Orienta  Point 

Oaksmere 


Mrs.  Merrill’s  fkhool  for  Girls. 


Address  Oaksmere. 


New  Jersey,  Summit.  2n  miles  from  New  York. 

A  School  for  Girls.  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie, 
Kelli  r  laCC  •  D.,  President  Board  of  Directors.  Prewr- 

ator>'  and  General  Courses,  Domestic  Science.  Residence,  New 
bchwl  House,  Gymnasium.  Year  Book  on  request. 

Mrs.  Sarah  W4x>dman  Paul,  I 
_ Miss  Woodman, _ /  PnngpaU. 

PRINCETON 

**■  Preparatory  School 

College  preparatory  school  for  boys  over  fourteen.  Rapid  prog¬ 
ress  possible  because  of  limited  number  of  pupils  (Ml)  ana  freedom 
from  rigid  class  organiiation.  Excellent  equipment  and  facilities  in 
the  way  of  buildinn  and  grounds.  Special  attention  given  to 
Athletics  and  moral  welfare.  42nd  year.  Personal  inspection  in¬ 
vited.  Eor  year  book,  address 

J.  II.  KINK..  llnadiiiMt»r._ _  _ Prtneyton,  N.  .1. 

The  Pennington  School 


For  Boyg 


DUtinctiTely  Christian 


Ideal  surroundings  In  beautiful  village.  7.5  minutes  from  N.  Y.,  SO 
from  PhUad'a.  Prepares  for  College  and  Technical  Hchools.  Ex- 
retlent  business  conrse.  Modem  buildings  with  complete  equipment. 
Inrludlng  gymnasium  with  large  swimming  pool.  8trong  male 
larulty.  bloat  moderate  rates.  8et>arate  Junior  School  lor  limited 
Bumber  of  boys — 9  to  13  yean.  Home  care.  For  booklet,  addrees 
_FraBk  MacDaaicL  D.D..  Headamitsr.  Bex  3d.  fsaaingtaa.  W.  J. 

rMontclair  Academy" 

- FOR  BOYS  Montclair.  N.  J.— - 

A  country  school  located  on  the  Onnge  Mountains,  SOO 
feet  elevation,  in  a  fine  suburb  13  miles  from  New 
York  City.  A  school  snuJI  enough  for  the  individual 
attention  that  stimulates  a  boy's  ambition  and  encour- 
ages  him  to  discoTer  his  possibilities ;  yM  large  enough 
lor  strong  athletic  and  student  organizations.  Splendid 
college  record  of  graduates.  Complete  allelic  facilities, 
including  swimming-pool.  Our  bMkIet,  "Your  Boy  and 
Our  School,"  will  inlereat  you,  ik>  matter  where  your 
son  is  educated.  Address 

JOHN  C.  Mac  VICAR.  A.  M..  Headmaster.  Boa  30 


NEW  JERSEY.  BORDENTOWK-ON-THE- DELAWARE 

Bordentown  Military  Institute 

Our  purpo^  it  the  iiidividual  development  of  a  boy's 
character  an<l  scholarship  for  the  work  of  the  wc^ld,  either 
in  (olleffe  or  business. 

A  Urge,  synipithetic,  efficient  faculty,  carefully  selecte<i 
pupils  ^  high  character,  adequate  equipment,  supervi  lift, 
athletics,  military  discipline,  healthful  location.  91st 
For  catalogue,  address 

Rev.  T.  H.  I.ANDON.  A.M.,  D.D..  Principal. 

Col.  T.  D.  I.ANDON,  Commandant.  € 


EVERYBODY’S  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 
New  York,  Continued— New  Jersey 


CicAeUmn 


If  uou're  looking  for  a  ipitnjij  tchool  enoironment  for  uour  ton,  tend  him  to  Blair. 
Blair  has  a  remarkable  site:  the  100-acre  campus  lies  on  highlands  of  great 
picturesque  beauty  near  the  Delaware  Water  Gap.  Outdoor  life  on  the 
athletic  fields,  quarter-mile  track,  or  the  Academy  lake,  keeps  boys  well  and  strong. 
Blair  hat  a  remarkable  equipment:  the  8  stone  and  concrete  buildings  include  a 
BaathaU  Field  gymnasium,  swimming-pool,  chemical,  physical  and  biological  laboratories,  and 

new  fireproof  dormitory  for  younger  boys. 

Blair  has  a  remarkable  scholastic  record  of  67  years.  Expert  preparation  for  any  college  or  technical  school. 
Blair  charges  a  remarkably  low  tuition— only  $400,  due  to  the  heavy  endowment.  60  miles  from  New  York  City. 
For  catalogue  address  JOHN  C.  SHARPE.  A.  M..  D.  D.,  Principal.  Box  Q.  BLAIRSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


EVERYBODY’S  EDUCATIONAL  DlkECTORV 
New  Jersey,  Cont.—Pcnnsylvnni:i 


Give  Us  Your  Boy  while  He  Is  Still  Young 


For  Boys  7  to  13 

F  reehold 
Military 
School 


Hofore  hla  hal>lts  of  mind  and  iKKiy  become  loo  flxed  for  eaiy  mold- 
Inii.  I^l  U.M  Kivr  him  a  ronllnuoiia  and  Kraduateil  tralnlni:  under  eitr 
f.ity  from  his  7th  year  till  he’a  reads  for  rolleue  or  hualneas.  These 
two  .srh(M>ls  are  nearly  half  a  mile  apart,  each  Independent .  each  hav- 
Inc  a  currleitlum  and  sehtHil  life  suited  to  Itself.  The  AcademT,  caiiii- 
|K)ae<l  moHily  of  the  graduates  of  the  School,  aeeepta  a  llialt^ 
numiter  of  new  txisa  over  13  years  old.  42  miles  from  New  ^ork. 
l>«  from  Philadelphia.  I.lmitetl  enrollments.  Terma.  $450  to  $550 
For  eataloi;  and  full  Information  address 
Major  C.  M  DUMCAM,  Box  7$.  Froehold.  W.  J. 


For  Hoys  0-ver  13 

New  Jersey 
Military 
Academy 


WENONAH  ^ 

Military  Academy 

(1$  Miles  from  Philadelphia! 

I^'e  Train  Bous  to  be  Men  H''orlb  IVblk 
We  know  them  well -have  studied  them 
and  worked  with  them.  We  have  seen 
the  backward  young  man  developed  to 
an  almost  unbelievable  extent.  Through 
our  instruction  boys  have  developed 
initiative  and  enthusiasm.  Preparation 
for  business,  for  professional  or  college 
courses.  U.  &  Army  detailed  officer, 
fine  big  gym.  athletic  field,  athletics 
under  competent  coach.  Riding  School 
in  connection.  Physical  as  well  as  mental 
and  moral  development.  Catalog. 

DR.  CHA8.  H.  LORENCE,  President 
CLAYTON  A.  SNYDER.  Ph.B..  Snpt. 

Box  404  Wenonnh.  N.  J. 

Pennsylvania,  Kellefunte,  Box  21ul. 

BcllcfOntC  ideal  hfime  school  for  boys.  Pre¬ 

pares  for  leading  universities  or  business.  Subjects  selected  to  suit 
ebosen  career.  New  buildings.  Gymnasium.  Swimming  p<>ol. 
Athletic  lield.  lolth  year.  Send  for  catalog. 

James  R.  Hcghes,  A.M.,  Headmaster. 


- YEATES  SCHOOL - 

BOX  526*  LANCASTER.  PA. 

Sixty*fint  year  opens  September,  1915. 

College  Preparatoo’.  $7u0  per  year.  No  extras. 

Lower  School  for  Young  Boys. 

11')  acres  field  and  stream.  Gymnasium.  Swimming  Pool. 
A  new  building  ready  for  occupancy  September  next  makes 
possible  fifteen  additional  pupils.  Application  for  reservations 
should  be  made  now. 

Corresp,.>tuience  and /utUit  investigation  invited. 


The  Mary  Lyon  School 


A  countr>'  school  In  a  college  town. 
11  miles  from  Phlla.  College  Pre- 
paratorj-  and  general  courses.  Cer¬ 
tificate  privileges.  Domestic  Science. 
Open-air  classrooms.  SEVEN  GABLES, 
an  allied  school  for  girls  6  to  14.  with 
strong  faculty.  Uasketball,  tennis, 
t>owUng.  canoeing,  riding. 

H.  M.  CRIST.  A  B..  Principal, 
Swarthmore,  fa..  Box  1503 


Miss  Marshall’s  School 

A  general  and  college-preparatory  school  for  girls, 
combining  the  charm  of  beautiful  suburban  sur¬ 
roundings  with  the  educational  advantages  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  twenty  minutes  away  Outdoor  athletics, 

(art,  music,  elocution,  domestic  science.  Address  I 
Miss  E.  S.  Marshall,  Oak  Lane,  Philadelphia  I 

r . CEDARCROFX . 

=  Former  Home  of  Bayard  Taylor,  Kennett  Square,  Pa.  i 

=  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  33  miles  from  Phlla-  5 
r  delphla.  Limited  to  40  boys,  9  to  IH  years.  Prepares  for  s 
r  all  colleges  and  technical  schools.  Individual  Instruction —  s 
=  Flexible  courses.  One  master  to  six  boys.  Real  home  life.  5 
=  varied  and  abundant  table.  Single  rooms.  Estate  of  125  S 
=  acres.  Manual  training.  All  athletics,  v.yn,  Swimming  pool,  g 
=  Electric  light,  steam  heat,  spring  water.  Catalogue.  z 

=  .FF;sSE  EV.ANS  philips,  a,  M.,  PrInHpal.  Ilox  70«  S 
siiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir: 


DWIGHT  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS.  ENGLEWOOD.  NEW  JEKSEV 

An  exceptionally  gootl  school,  combining  the  best  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  college  prr|>aratory  and  IlnLshlng  school 
IJomestIc  Arts  and  .Science.  Post-graduate  work.  IteaiF 
tiful  location,  suburban  lu  New  York  City,  ('ertlltcaies 
acceptetl  by  \  assar,  .smlth.W  ellesley  and  W  elLs. 
Spaclou.sgroundsfuruutduurgames  Gymnasium.  - 
TennLs.  riding.  Address  Box  tilt). 

Mils  CREISHTON  *N0  MISS  FARRAR,  PMNCIPAU 


Pevxsvi.vama,  I.ititi,  Box  114. 

T'  a  TT  1,  o  ■  A  girls’ school  with  an  unbroken 

Linden  Hall  Seminary  history  since  i74f..  Beautiful, 

healthful  location.  Substantial  buildings.modem  equipment.  Primary, 
Academic  and  College  Preparatory  courses.  Music.  Art.  Domestic 
Science.  Business.  Home  and  social  life  distinctive  features.  Gymna¬ 
sium.  Terms  Booklet.  Address  Rpv.  K.  S.  Hac.en,  IVincipal. 

Pennsylvania,  Factoryville,  Box  A. 

Keystone  Academy 

Boarding  School  for  Boys.  Beautifully  located  among  liills  of 
Northern  Pennsylvania.  Pre)>ares  for  all  colleges  and  business. 
Kates,  $340.(10  a  jear.  For  catalogue  address 

B.  F.  Thomas,  A.  M.,  Prin. 

Pennsylvania,  I-ancaster,  Box  403. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy 

Founded  1787.  Enter*  about  40  boy*  to  college*  each  year.  Modem 
dormitorie*.  laaboratorie*.  gymnasium,  athletic  field.  ^125, ini')  in 
recent  improvement*.  G<M>d  health  record.  Term*  moderate, 
_ T.  O,  Hfi.m,  A.M.,  E.  M.  Hartmsn,  A  M.,  tVincipal*. 

Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  Box  E. 

Harrisburg  Academy  ^,r;;;*'Suifc'. 

Small  classes  and  indindual  instruction.  Thorough  preparation. 
katef4ij'itof5fin.  SupeiNn^ed  athletics.  Separate  school  for  vonnger 
boys.  Send  for  New  Dormitory  Plans  and  Catalogue.  Visit  us. 

.\RTHt  R  E.  Brown,  B.A.,  Headmaster. 

Pennsylvania,  Bethlehem. 

Bethlehem  Preparatory  School 

15'"*  ho^*s  prepared  for  leading  universities  in  ^7  years.  Extensive 
grounds.  Gymnasium,  swimming  piml,  athletic  fields.  Summer 
session.  Terms  to  f45') 

H.  E.  Foering,  B.  S.,  Headmaster. 
Pennsylvania,  Wa>'ne. 

St.  Luke’s  School 

14  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

Prepares  for  any  College  or  Business. 

Chari, Ks  Henry  Stroi  t,  A.  M.,  Headmaster. 


pENNSYi.VANiA,  0\*erbrook. 

Miss  Sayward’s  School  L"phVa.''*coii"grprc^xr^ur; 

and  xpecUl  cnurxex.  Certificate  to  leading  college*.  Music.  Dom<  - 
tic  Science.  Physical  training,  outdoor  sport*,  horseback  riding, 
swimming.  Grounds  and  building  enlarged.  Develops  character, 
mind  and  body.  MissS.  Jxsrr  Savwarii.  Principal 

Pennsylvania,  Saltsburg. 

Kiskiminetas  Springs  School  for  Boys 

Indorsed  bv  every  American  University.  Individual  plan  of 
work  for  each  V)y.  College  Preparatory  Course  and  a  g«x»d  training 
f»»r  business  life.  Special  course  in  agriculture.  Scientific  physical 
care.  Pure  water,  good  food.  2iiD  acre  farm.  A  schmil  of  character. 
28th  year  opens  Sept.  2lst.  Write  for  catalog  No.  6. 

Kiskihinrtas  Sfrinos  5>ciiool. 


The  advertisements  in  Ererj'body’s  Magazine  arc  im^exgd.  Ttjm  to  page  4. 


EVERYBODY’S  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


New  Jersey — Continued 


‘These  quiet  schools,  into  which  so  much  devotion  and  unheralded 
work  go,  certainly  sustain  the  education  of  the  country,  and  supply 
the  universities  with  some  of  the  most  useful  material  they  get. 

We  hold  Peddie  Institute  in  high  esteem  here  at  Princeton.” 

—  IKoodrow  Wilson 

The  school  is  not  operated  for  profit,  it  is 
endowed.  An  atmosphere  of  equality  is  al¬ 
ways  present.  The  rates  are  low— M50  to 
S550 — but  the  equipment  and  instruction  are 
as  good  as  at  expensive  schools.  Activities  are 
not  confined  by  strict  military  life.  Peddie 
prepares  for  business  as  well  as  college.  In¬ 
struction  is  given  in  music,  public  speaking 
and  debating.  The  school  is  located  at 
Hightstown,  New  Jersey,  on  the  Pennsylvania 
R.  R.  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
9  miles  from  Old  Princeton.  The  table  is 
plentifully  provided  with  good  things  always; 
the  rooms  are  clean,  neat  and  comfortable. 

Altogether,  Peddie  is  a  school  after  a  boy’s 
own  heart — you  can  see  that,  even  from  the 
few  things  told  about  it  here.  You  can  know 
Peddie  better  by  visiting  the  school  or  by 
reading  the  catalog  and  booklets  which  will 
be  sent  on  request.  To  be  sure  of  prompt 
attentionaddressBox  7  H,  Hightstown,  N.  J. , 
Roger  W.  Swetland,  Headmaster. 

The  Lower  School  is  for  boys  of  11  to  14 
years.  Is  under  separate  care,  in  separate 
quarters.  Continuous 
preparation  for  college 
in  one  school. 


IT  is  the  Peddie  ideal  to  make  boys  into 
men  of  character,  ability  and  stamina. 
It  is  the  Peddie  training  which  breeds 
determination  and  inspires  ambition  that  has 
helped  Peddie  graduates  to  prominence  in 
scholastic  and  athletic  life  at  their  colleges. 

A  boy  can’t  help  but  like  the  Peddie 
family  of  300  vigorous,  fun-loving  boys, 
the  companionable  teachers,  the  60-acre 
campus,  the  lake,  the  fast  cinder  track,  the 
diamond  and  gridiron  rich  in  tradition,  the 
apparatus-spangled  gym,  the  romance-vested 
“dorms,”  the  cool,  inviting  pool,  the  pictur¬ 
esque  landscape— in  short,  he  will  like  every¬ 
thing  at  Peddie.  And  he  will  be  greeted 
with  a  genuine  welcome. 

If  he  is  athletically  inclined,  he  will  find 
every  sort  of  encouragement  and  equipment 
to  help  him  win  a  prized  “P.”  Every  boy 
takes  part  in  the  games  and  receives  the 
same  physical  training  that  has  placed  Peddie 
representatives  on  the  athletic  teams  at 
Princeton,  Yale,  Cornell,  Pennsylvania, 
Brown,  and  other  leading  colleges. 

There  is  nothing 
stuck-up  about  the  boys 
at  Peddie  and  no  hazing. 


ale*  mmd  M*nd*Hm  Chth 


EVERYBODY’S  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 
Pennsylvania,  Continued — Nebraska 


The  Birmingham  School 


FOR  GIRLS 


Founded 


853 


ll•■althlul.  iiiviu- 
nrntintf  l<H'ation 
amid  pictiinsqm* 
stirroundlnus. 
100  acri-s  of 
park  land.  Six 
modiTn.  hnnn- 

•  •  The  Mountain  School’  ’ 

in  rcsid<'nrc.  Tlioroiu'li  collruc  proparation ;  alsocourx  s 

tor  n<rt  to  coilrtfe.  Mtisii.  d.inOiix.  pnctical  doiurstic 

science,  phvstc.il  work  in  tcvinn.isiiitn  .tn>l  .ithletic  HrM  uii'Ier  a 
trainetl  direttor.  On  M.iin  Line  i>l  IVnn.i.  R.  R..  l»et»een  rhiUdel* 
phia  and  rittsi«urjjh. 

IllustraieJ  cataloane  free  on  rei/iiest. 

A.  R.  GRIER,  President,  Box  102,  Birminshani,  Pa. 


~^eech^ood 

A  Cultural  and  Practical  School,  (/nc. ) 
We  seek  to  discover  the  natural  aptitudes 
of  our  students  and  have  the  departments  to 
develop  them.  Our  aim  is  a  woman  of  cuh 
ture  who  can  successfully  do  the  practical. 

I*  Colli-m'  rr<parat'>rv:  t'i>IK‘in-  Dtpartincnts; 

UOUflQ  Conservatory  ol  Music:  Art.  .\rts  and  Crafts, 
Sr^  ^  Oratory.  Courses  in  Domestic  .\rts  and  S  i 
WtrO/nStl  enres.  S-cretaryship.  Normal  (iynoiaslics. 

Normal  Kindergarten  as  ehx'tives.  Unusual 
buildinus.  Kmims  with  private  bath.  Swim- 
•Apply  for  minu  pool,  athletic  held;  new  Kymnasium. 
catalovtuc  to  Healthful  country  life.  .Moderate  terms. 
M.  H.  KEASEK,  Fta.  D.,  President.  Box  402,  Jenkintown,  Penns. 
Key.  D.  H.  KERR,  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  Asso.  (23  minntes  from  Phtlsdelpliis) 


^  Military  CoUege  ' 

nvlth  Preparatory  Department 

Nearest  of  all  colleges 

.  to  the  discipline,  phys-  . 

ical  trainins  and  edu- 
cation  of  West  Point. 

Age  limit  14  years  and 
upward.  Total  enroll-  ^ 

A  ment  limited  to,  150.  jD 

Degrees  granted  in 
[ff  Civil  E n gin eering, 

^  Chemistry  and  Arts.  "  ^ 

|S““"Zj  for  Catalogue  Address  d- 

\  ^  HYATT,  PresMent,  \  / 

V-  /  Box  507  Chester^  Pa.  U  / 


Miss  Cowles’  School  c!ri. 

(Highland  Hall) 

Hollidaysbarg,  Pa. 

Mist  Emma  Milton  Cowles,  A.  B..  Heed  of  School. 

Prepares  for  Hryn 
Mawr,  Wellesley, 
Smith.  Mt.  Holyoke 
ami  VaHHar.  Certif¬ 
icate  p r  I V  f le KCH . 
Also  stronK  Keneral 
course.  Music. 
Art.  Uomesttc 
Science.  Healthful 
Iftcatlon.  In  heart  of 
Alleghany  Moun¬ 
tains.  Pure  spring 
water,  stone  build¬ 
ing.  modern  Im¬ 
provements —  all 
rooms  connect  with  bath.  Gymnasium,  sadmminff  pool  and  new 
sleeping  porch.  Hestdent  physical  director  and  specialists  in 
all  departments.  For  catalogue  address  The  Secretart. 


A  Ixmrdlng  school  for  girls, flelightfully  situated  on  lo-ucre estate 
in  historic  section  2s  miles  from  Philadelphia.  College  Prepara¬ 
tory  and  Special  Courses,  including  Art.  Music.  i:\i»n*ssiim 
Strong  Domestic  Science  Department  iiruler  direction  of  a  DrexH 
lasiltute  graduate.  Cenlllcute  privlle«je.  .Advancement  by  suIh 
Ject.  sAthletics.  MfshTate  rates.  For  catalog  and  views,  address 

MAKY  KVaAS  nUMR».K.S.  4.M..  iVUpipal.  Kai  mte  WmI  tliPMPr.  I^pbbb* 


Spters  Junior  School 

For  Boys,  8  to  15  Year* 

^  \  Country  Ro.-trdim;  and  Day  Scltool  which 

itivvs  yuunv!  boys  a  capacity  for  yvork  and 
liahits  of  industry.  Ttic-  six  years’  course 
lays  ureat  stress  on  tliorouithness  in  elenu  n 
tary  princi|>li's.  tittini:  puiiils  for  the  best 
preparatory  schools.  Numbers  limited.  Boys 
liav’e  individual  attention  and  home  lile  in 
Headmaster's  family.  Beautiful.  Iiiith 
location  in  exclusive  suburban  section 
near  Philadelphia.  For  catalog  address 
MARK  H.  C.  SPIERS,  Hssdmsstsr,  Box  252, 
Devon,  Ps 


Penn  Hall  School  for  Girls 


AIM— Fail  Development  of  True  Womanhood 


COURSES  OF  STUDT  AMUSEMENTS 

College  Freparatory  Horeeback  Riding 

Modorn  Lsnsnsa.  .  Bn.kotbslt 

_  ,  Hocksy,  Tennis 

Domeetlc  Science  Boating.  Fencing 

Mniic.  Art  Corrective  Oymnaetice 

Cortlflcato  privileges.  Rooma  with  private  bath,  lintel  Glad¬ 
stone.  Chels4*a.  Atlantic  ('tty.  occupie<l  by  school  during  May 
each  year.  Work  continues  without  Interruption.  Rates. 

For  catalogue  and  view  book  address 

FRANK  S.  MAGILL.  A.M..  Principal.  Box  C 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 


College  Preparatory 
Modern  Langaa.ie 
Domestic  Science 
Mnsic.  Art 


WaloNt  Lam  Sckool  lor  Girls  sais 

Box  F.  Oermaatown,  Fhtla  Year 

In  Iteautiful  historic  r»ermantown :  city  .ind  country 
advantages.  High  School  Graduates,  (veneral  and 
College  Preparatocy  Courses ;  Music.  Art.  F.locu* 
tion.  Domeetic  Science.  Sewing.  Gymnasium.  Tennis.  Bas- 


Nrrraska.  Omaha. 

Brownell  Hall 

Fifty-second  year.  College  preparatory.  Certificate  right  to 
Smith,  Vassar  and  Wellesley.  Advanced  courses  lor  High  School 
graduates.  Household  arts.  Music. 

Mtss  Ri'fHF.stiA  Johnson,  Principal. 


Ogontz  School 

Montgomery  Co.,  Penna. 

FOUNDED  IN  IS.50 

country  school  for 
young  ladii'S.  Near  Fliila- 
di'lphia  and  Ni  w  Vork. 

Jay  Cooke  estate.  acres. 

MISS  ABBEV  A.  SUTHERLAND 
FKINCIFAL 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 


most  beautiful  and  healthful  spots  of  Americ 

FnninmPnt  Modern  and  complete.  Ms 
Ll^Ul|rlllvllt  niheent  new  Gymnasium 
BntraHd  BuildinK.  Write  lor  cataloKue  and  _ 
^loMatuHali  "The  Spirit  of  Mercersburt;.” 

WH.  MANN  IIVINE.  U.D..  Headmaster,  lax  107 


from  outside  the  state  as  well. 


>ly  situated  In  a 


EVERYBODY’S  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 
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uf^  Academy 

Mereersbnrg,  Penns. 

Aim  aI  IIu>  Qi>hAAl  A  thorouirh  physical,  mental  and  moral 
Allll  U1  lire  ijVIIUUI  trainini;  lor  college  or  business. 

CniHI  aI  CphAAl  manly,  Christian  tone  of  st'lf  reliance  is 
l*  1JA.IIWWI  iK-rvading  spirit  among  the  boys, 
fostered  by  Christian  masters  from  the  great  universities.  Personal 
attention  given  to  each  boy; 

I  AAtafiAn  Id  the  country,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  famous 
liUCslIlUll  Cumlierland  Valley,  one  of  the 


New 

Gvmnasium 


SWARTHMORE 

Preparatory  School  for  Boys 

A  uniquely  efficient  home  school  where  the  individ¬ 
ual  needs  of  each  boy  are  under  the  constant  care  of 
experienced  teachers  who  join  in  all  student  interests. 

Modern  buildings,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool, 
athletic  fields.  Eleven  miles  from  Philadelphia  in  a 
residential  and  college  suburb;  no  saloons  or  factories. 

Remarkable  health  record  for  twenty-one  years  due 
to  careful  observance  of  laws  of  health  in  equipment 
and  habits. 

Terms  reasonable.  Junior  House  for  smaller  boys. 

For  catalogue  and  information,  address 
A.  H.  TOMUNSON.  HsadmUcr,  SWAKTHMORE.  PA. 


BISHOPTHORPE  MANOR 

f  SOUTH  lETHLEHEM,  PENNA. 

ClAIIBE  N.  WYANT.  PrtedMi- 
Bishop  BTRBUBBT  TAUOT,  Visitor. 

/h  the  **SititaeriaHd  America." 
Picturesquely  situated  on  Fountain 
Hill,  amid  the  beautiful  Lehigh  Range. 
Dellghtiul  climate.  Two  hours  from 
New  York;  one  and  one- half  from 
Philadelphia.  A  strictly  flrst- class 
school  for  a  seleet.  limited  number  of 
girls.  College  Preparatory  and  Finish¬ 
ing  Courses.  CCTtlfleate  privileges. 
Two  years'  advanced  cultural  course 
'  for  high  school  graduates.  Attractive 
home  life  a  leading  feature.  Excep¬ 
tional  advantages  In  Music,  Art,  Do¬ 
mestic  Science,  Domestic  Art.  Arts 
and  Crafts  and  Expression.  Physical 
Culture,  Including  aesthetic  and  folk  dancing,  athletics 
and  outdoor  life.  Commodious  buildings  (stone  and  brick): 
^clous  grounds.  “  The  kind  of  school  that  girls  like.' 
For  booklets  address  the  Principal,  Box  238. 


Baldwin  Scliool 

A  County  School  Bryn  Mawr 

for  Girls  Peniuylvania 

Ten  miks  from  Philadelphia.  Fireproof 
Stone  Building.  Outdoor  Gpmnotlum. 

Winter  Batkelholl  Field.  Outdoor  and 
Indoor  Clateroomt,  Exienitoe  Groundt. 

Preparation  for  Bryn  Mawr,  Mount  Holyoke.  j 
Smith,  Vassar  and  WelleslcY  colleges.  Also  a  / 
strong  general  course.  Within  24  years  2S1  / 

students  from  this  school  have  entered  Bryn  / 
Mawr  College.  Certificate  privileges  for  other  / 


{|!’;;iililiilllililllil:lliiiiiiu'iiii.i::nill!lllllliliililillilimillllliiiiitiiiiiiiH  i'lti 


Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School 


INDIANA  PA 


education  at  an  exceedingly  low  cost.  Its  thorough  courses 
enable  ambitious  young  men  and  women  to  qualify  for  good 
salaried  positions  In  teaching  and  other  professions.  The 
rates  are  extremely  low— 1200  (or  prospective  teachers  and 
S2AO  for  non-prospective  teachers.  These  charges  Include  40 


Modem  buildings  with  latest  appliances.  Supervised  and 
supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  .Ml  athletics.  Opens 
Sept.  10.  In  connection  Is  the  Rersial  Csassrvatory  of  Masle 
aag  Bekoel  sf  Plas  Arts,  offering  a  complete  musical  education 
St  a  rarj  r«asotwbl«  SgvTc.  Voice,  Plano,  Organ.  VIoHn  or  orehcatiml 
fawtmfnontB.  Twory  of  Music,  ate.  A  hanUaomciy  illoatratcd  catalog 
onraqaast.  AddroaaJAlIIlB.  AKBIIT,  n.D  .LL.D.  Principal. 


mt 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magaxine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  xrisiting  your  dealer. 


Waliat  Laae  Sck««l  Ur  Girls 
11  I  Bos  F,  Borasatowtt.  FlilU 

1 1  I  In  l«autitul  ht«orK  OrmAntowo :  city  and  country 
II  1  Adraatafr*.  Hiirb  School  Graduates.  General  and 
Collefe  Preparatory  Courses :  Music.  Art.  FJocu- 
tioa.  Domeftk  Science.  Sewt  ...  Gymnasium  Tenais.  Bas- 


Spiers  Junior  School  | 

For  Boyi,  8  to  15  Year* 

A  Country  Bcinrdinit  and  l>a\  Jxliool  which 
......  yuunu  boys  a  capacity  tor  work  and 

liahits  of  industry.  Thi-  six  years'  course 
lays  ureal  stress  on  thorouitbness  in  elenien 
tary  principles,  httinu  pupils  for  tin-  tsst 
l>reparalory  schools.  Nuiiih<-rs  limited.  Bo\s 
‘  .  individual  attention  and  home  life  in 
Headmaster's  family.  Beautilul.  hiith 
location  in  exclusive  suburban  section 
ni-ar  Philadelphia.  Forcatalou  address 
MAKK  R.  C  IFIERI.  RtadastUr.  Box  Ul. 
Dotob.  P« 


~P^eechi9ood 

A  Cultural  and  Practical  School,  (/nc. ) 
We  seek  to  discover  the  natural  aptitudes 
of  our  students  and  have  the  departments  to 
develop  them.  Our  aim  is  a  woman  of  cul- 
ture  who  can  successfully  do  the  practicaL 

Colleue  I’reparal'irv ;  Colleue  Departments; 
UOUt}Q  Conservatory  ol  Miisie:  .\rt.  .\rts  and  Crafts. 

^  Oratory.  Courses  in  Domestic  .\rts  and  Sci 
KrOfflBH  eiici's.  S-rretaryslii|>.  Normal  (iymnastics. 

Normal  Kinderuarteii  as  ehs'tiv.-s.  Unusual 
biiildinus.  KiMinis  with  private  hath.  Swim 
\pply  lor  minu  ivool.  atlih  tic  held;  new  utninasiiim. 

catalouue  to  Healthful  country  life.  Moderate  terms. 
M  H.  EEA8ER.  Ph.  D.,  Preiideat.  Box  M2.  Joskistows.  Poaas. 
Bev.  D.  H.  KERR,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Asm.  (13  mlaatot  troa  Phlladolpblai 


Ogontz  School 

Montgomery  Co.,  Penna. 

FOUNDKD  IN  KV) 

A  country  school  for 
yountf  Udit'S.  Ni  ar  FhiU 
didphia  and  N(‘W  York. 

Jay  Cook<*  estatf.  KS  acres. 

MISS  ABBKV  A.  SUTHKKLAaND 
FKINCIPAL 


A  boarUInK  school  for  Klrls.deUKht fully  sKiiateil  on  4(^arrc estate 
In  historic  section  2H  miles  from  Phliudelplila.  C'olU^c  Prepara¬ 
tory  and  Special  <*ountes,  Incliidtna  Art.  Music,  lixpression. 
Strona  Domestic  Science  Depart  incut  under  direction  ofa  l)re\«^ 
Institute  RTaduate.  ('enincute  privilege.  .Advancenieni  l>y  huIh 
ject.  Athletics.  Mixlerate  rates.  For  catalog  and  views,  address 
MAkV  KVA%H  t'HANHKKS,  A.M..  IVInfIpal.  IUk  (Hit!.  WrtC  IVbm- 
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^  MUitary  College  ^ 

tvftli  Preparatory  Dapartment 

Nearest  of  all  colleRes 
to  the  discipline,  phys-  - 

^  traininR  and  cdu- 

cation  of  West  Point. 

ARe  limit  14  years  and 
upward.  Total  enroll- 

A  ment  limited  to  150.  IW 

Decrees  Rranted  in 
^  Civil  EnRineerinR, 

^  Chemistry  and  Art*.  ° 

^  A.  for  CafaloRSc  Address  vN  i— 

\M)I  ^  HYATT,  PrfsMort.  \ ^ / 

V  /  Box  507  Ckestcr.  Pa.  *  I 


Nrbsaska,  Omaha. 

Brownell  Hall 

Fifty-veemd  year.  Collese  preparatory.  Certificate  ri«hl  to 
Smith.  Vassar  and  Weltestey.  Advanced  courses  for  Hi(h  School 
graduates.  Household  arts  Music. 

M  iss  Ei'i-hsmia  Johnson,  Principal. 


Penn  HnU  School  tor  Girls 

AIM—  Full  Davalopmcnt  of  True  Womanhood 


COURSES  or  STUDY  AMUSEMENTS  | 

Coltsis  rrtpsratory  HorMbsck  Rtdlsc 

MMem  Lasxaaa.  .  iMbstbstl 

....  Roeksy.  Traats 

Domsstic  Seine*  Boatia*.  F*aeiss 

Mmtlc,  Art  Cerrectitr*  OyamaHticH 

Certificate  privileges.  Ronros  with  private  hath.  Motel  Clad- 
Btone.  Chelsea.  Atlantic  City,  occupleil  by  Mcbool  during  May 
each  year.  Work  continues  without  Interruption.  Rates.  $500. 
For  catalogue  and  view  book  address 

FRANK  S.  MAGItL.  A.M..  Principal.  Box  C 
ChambershurR.  Pa. 


ColUga  Fraparatory 
Modem  Laagaa<ca 
Domaatlc  ftciaaea 
Matte.  Art 


Miss  Cowles’  School  c!.!. 

(Highland  Hall) 

HollidaysiNirg*  Pa. 

Mua  Fsinma  Milton  Cowles,  A.  B.,  Head  of  School. 

Prepsres  for  Ho'n 
Mawr,  Weiiesiey. 
Smith.  >ti.  Hoiyoke 
and  VsaHar.  Certtf- 
iesle  iirtvfteges. 
ALSO  strung  geoersi 
rourse.  Muste. 
Art.  Uomestte 
Seienee.  Itesfthfut 
loealfon.  tn  heart  of 
Atlechsny  Moun¬ 
tains.  Pure  spring 
water.  Hlone  buffd- 
fng.  modern  im¬ 
prove  m  e  nt  a  —  alt 
rooms  eonneet  with  bath.  Gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and  new 
sleeping  porch.  Kesident  physical  dlrenor  and  speelAllata  In 
all  departments.  Kor  ratalugue  address  The  sgrRBTABT. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a 


Fr  £MtraHct  BuildinK.  Write  for  catalouuo 
lo  Maiii  Hall  "The  Spirit  o(  Mcrcersburts." 

WM.  MANN  IIVINE,  U.O..  Headmaster.  Mx  107 


EVERYBODY’S  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


Pennsylvania,  Continued  _ 


uf^  Academy 

Mereersboro,  Pemu. 

Aim  aI  thi>  Ophnnl  thorouirh  physical,  mental  and  moral 
mill  Ul  lllv  CyVlIWl  trainintr  for  college  or  business. 

Cnipit  aI  CphAAl  manly.  Christian  tone  of  s<'lf  reliance  is 
ispil  11  171/llWI  (he  pe-rvadinK  spirit  amonn  the  boys, 
fostered  by  Christian  masters  from  the  great  universities.  Personal 
attention  given  to  each  boy; 

I  AAAliAll  In  the  country,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  famous 
CumlH-rland  V'alley.  one  of  the 

most  beautiful  and  healthful  spots  of  .America.  New 

Fnilinmpnt  Modem  and  complete.  Mag-  H|H  Gumnatlum 
ljl|tll|rillvllt  nihcent  new  Gymnasium 


SWARTHMORE 

Preparatory  School  for  Boys 

A  uniquely  efficient  home  school  where  the  individ¬ 
ual  needs  of  each  boy  are  under  the  constant  care  of 
experienced  teachers  who  join  in  ail  student  interests. 

Modern  buildings,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool, 
athletic  fields.  Eleven  miles  from  Philadelphia  in  a 
residential  and  college  auburb;  no  saloons  or  factories. 

Remarkable  health  record  for  twenty-one  years  due 
to  careful  observance  of  laws  of  health  in  equipment 
and  habits. 

Terms  reasonable.  Junior  House  for  smaller  boys. 

For  catalogue  and  information,  address 
A.  H.  TOMUNSON,  HcadmRcr.  SWARTHMORE.  PA. 


BISHOPTHORPE  MANOR 

fsoun  tETILEIEM,  PENNA. 

ClADRE  N.  WYANT.  PrtaMdpai- 

Bitbap  BTHXLllBT  TALBOT,  Tlsttar. 

la  Ike  "Swilaerlmnd »/ Amenta.*' 
Plctuteaqueiy  aituatad  on  Fountain 
Hill,  amid  tbc  beautiful  Leblgb  Range. 
DellghttuI  climate.  Two  hours  from 
New  York;  one  and  one-half  from 
Philadelphia.  A  strictly  Brst-claas 
school  for  a  seieet.  limited  number  of 
girls.  College  Preparatory  and  Flnlsh- 
fng  Coursm.  Oertlfleate  privileges. 
,  Two  years'  advanced  cultural  course 
'  for  high  school  graduates.  Attractive 
home  life  a  leading  feature.  Excep¬ 
tional  advantages  in  Muatc,  Art.  Do¬ 
mestic  Hctence,  Domestic  Art.  Arts 
and  Crafts  and  Expression.  Physical 
Culture.  Including  aesthetic  and  folk  dancing,  athletics 
and  outdoor  life.  Commodious  buUdliuca  (stone  and  brick): 


Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School 


INDIANA  PA 


A  completely  equipped  normal  school  offering  a  practical 
education  at  an  exceedingly  low  cost.  Its  thorough  courses 
enable  ambitious  young  men  and  women  to  qualify  for  good 
salaried  positions  In  teaching  and  other  professions.  The 
rales  are  extremely  low— $200  fur  prospective  teachers  and 
1200  for  non-prospeetlve  teachers.  These  charges  Include  40 
weeks'  tuition,  living,  laundry,  etc.,  and  apply  to  applicants 
from  outside  the  state  as  well.  Vnsurpassably  situated  In  a 
region  of  model  healthfulness  and  beauty.  Perfect  sanitation. 
Modem  buildings  with  latest  appliances.  Hupervlsed  and 
supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  .411  athletics.  Opens 
Sept.  10.  In  connection  Is  the  llsrmal  Osnssrvatery  of  Mnsle 
and  Ichosl  sf  Flas  Arts,  offering  a  complete  musical  education 
St  s  very  rssaonsbls  Agsrr.  Voice.  Ptsno,  Organ.  Violin  or  orckootrsl 
Isstfuiiiriits.  Thoory  of  Mnsle.  etc.  A  hsiMlsonioiy  lllostrstcd  estslog 

ssrsqnsst.  AMnssJAMBIB.AlfBIlT,  Ph.D  ,LL.D.  Principal. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magaaine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  xrisiting  your  dealer. 


TlTt 


^he  Baldwin  Scliot 

A  Otuntrv  School  Bevn  Mswr 


Bryn  Mswr 
Pennsylvania 


Ten  mile*  from  Phllaaelphla.  Fireproof 
Slone  BuItJing.  OulJoor  Gymnaolum. 
Winter  BaikeAoll  Field.  Outdoor  and 
Indoor  Clauroonu.  Exteruioe  Grounds. 


Preparation  for  Bryn  Mawr,  Mount  Holyoke, 
Smith,  Vassar  and  Wellesley  colleges.  Also  a 
strong  general  course.  Within  24  years  2S1 
students  from  this  school  have  entered  Bryn 
Mawr  College.  Certificate  privilraes  for  other 
colleges.  Abundant  outdoor  life  — hockey, 
basketball,  tennis,  riding. 


Ebxabctli  Forrest  Johnsoa,  A.  B..  Head  of  the  School 
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_ EVERYBODY’S  EDUCATIONAL  DIRKCTORY _ 

Pennsylvania,  Cont.— Maryland,  Washington,  I).  C.,  Virginia 


Wyoming  Seminary 

KINGSTON,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Cymffttrium 

Collrfcr  Preparation.  Itual- 
neiw.  Mtwlr.  An. Orator)', 
and  Hoiurhold  Ana  and 
Science.  C'o.educailonal. 
Moral  and  Intellectual  ai- 
miMphere  of  hcIkmiI  In- 
aplrea  to  the  hlKheai  pur- 
poneaand  actlvltleaof  life. 
Full  ouint  of  n<il*le  hulld- 
Inaa.  Yearly  rate  «44IO. 
For  calaloilue  addrcaa 
L.  U.  SPRAGUE.  I>  D. 
Preaidcnl 


Formerly  The  Woman’s  College 
Standard  B.  and  B.  S.  courws.  .Mso 
Music.  .\rt.  F^xpression  and  Hotne  Eco¬ 
nomics.  .\ccrcditi'dcourw  in  PedaKogy. 
S-parate  Pnparatorv  with  certiticate 
relations.  New  buildings  on  AS-acre 
suburban  site.  Our  own  garden  and 
.  dairy.  Terms.  $.W).  Preparatory.  $.101). 
i  JOSEPH  H.  APPLE.  Pd.  D..  Preaidtnt  | 


NOTRE  DAME  of  Maryland 

A  I  'ollec** 

Conducted  by  t^hool  siAterNof  Notrr  Omne.  to  train  the  l»ody, 
mind  and  aplrlt— to  drvrlo|i  true  womanhood.  Located  In  a 
beautiful  park  of  7(1  arre^.  outdmire'erclKe^' rowing,  baakrt* 
ball.  tenniM.  hockey  lienutiful  luiiidlngN.  Inatructom  all 
MpeclalUtN.  I^turer^  of  national  reputation.  C'ounwN 
regular  and  .  elective.  MunlrundArt.  >i<»(rel>nMiel*pe- 
p  It  rut  nr  y  ^  Im  for  younger  idudeiita.  ('ataloguc 

^  .^ddresM  >nlre  Itmiie  of  Maryland. 

CharUt  At  Aranaa.  B«ar  Baltlmort.  Md 


HU  -  Maryland  College  -  nn 


FOR  WOMEN 


An  Ideal  College  in  Size,  Equipment,  Location  and  Courses 

ot  study.  Suburbs  ol  B.-iltimore.  criiDenient  to  \V:i-hing. 
ton.  feet  iibiire  the  Cliesa|N'ake.  in  an  ex>epli..nallv 
healthful  and  beautiful  section.  Large  caiiipiis.  with  Jiat 
forest  trees,  athietic  tietd.  slirublxrv  and  gardeiw.  Ni  w 
tireiiroof  liiiildings.  steam,  electric  lights  :  |iri\ate  h.iths. 
set  liowls.  lalHiraliiries.  swiiiiiiiing  |kioI.  g> iiina'iiini.  <-1,. 
\atiir.  Tile  laciillv  is  large  and  alile.  Two  and  three  year 
courses  lor  High  School  graduates.  Graduate  Caurses  In 
Musk.  3)  pianos,  new  pjpr  organ,  (iradiiate  stluuils  of 
Domestic  Science  and  Arts;  School  ol  Expression,  Art  and  Elocu¬ 
tion.  I'niisually  pleasant  liome  and  social  hie  Non  seria 
nan.  Every  atli-iilion  given  to  mental,  moral  and  i>li\ steal 
imiirovenielit.  Degrivs  conferred.  Illustrated  ratalugue. 
CHARLES  WESLEY  GALLAGHER.  D.  D..  Box  C.  Lulhervllle,  Md. 


Combs  Conservatory  ot  Music 

3l8t  Year.  Individual  Instruction.  Personal  Supervision.  All 
branches  ot  music,  theoretical  and  applied.  Modem,  etheient  meth¬ 
ods  ot  instruction  and  management.  I'rachers'  Courses.  Pul)hc 
.Schtvol  Music  Supervision.  'I  nning.  Conters  Degrees.  Complete 
P^inils*  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Seventy-five.  Kecipr«tcal  relations 
with  l*niv.  of  |*a.  Dormitories  tor  women.  A  school  of  interest, 
inspiration,  achievement.  \N  rite  tor  our  Year  Book.  It  is  free  and 
contains  valuable  information. 

roviis,  uirretwr.  I3SS  H.  RrMd  l*klU4«^MU 


District  nr  Coi.cmbia,  Washington. 

R^lrniirt  ^minflrTr  A  school  tor  girb.  Preparation  for 
l>eiC0Uri  oeminary  college,  t  nmpletc  Academic  course 
for  students  not  wishing  to  enter  college.  I'wo  years'  advanced  work 
tor  High  Schiiol  graduates.  Elective  courses.  Kxceptional  advan¬ 
tages  in  Music,  Art.  Kxpression,  and  languages.  Outdoor  sports. 

Mrs.  Mary  Hi  kkr  .Simrrvrll,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


District  or  C'ou  mbia,  Washington.  Mount  St.  Alban. 

Qf  AlKflnc  The  Natuinal  Cathedral  Schwd  for  H^»ys. 

AiUcliio  College  preparation  torlKiysover  12 years.  M<»dem 
building,  25  acres  of  campus  and  athletic  fields.  ( hitdrMir  sports  all  the 
year.  One  resident  master  for  every  tour  Uarding  pupils.  Hishi>p<4 
Washington,  President  ot  Hoard  ot 'I'nistecs.  For  catalogue  address 
K.  L.  Gkr.(.<.,  Headmaster. 


HOOD  COLLEGE 

For  ^oung  Women  Frederick  Maoland 


Zhe  tEomc  School 

An  EnJovieJ  Preparatory  School 

Offers  the  best  possible  preparation  for 
college  or  technical  school ;  the  most  gen¬ 
erous  provision  for  the  physical  fitness 
and  welfare  of  students. 

^The  most  beautiful  and  complete 
^  school  buildings  and  grounds  in 
America.  20  buildings.  Single 
room  for  each  boy.  Exceptional 
Manual  Training  facilities.  175 
acres,  9-hole  golf  course,  5  athletic 
fields,  gymnasium,  batting  cage, 
quarter-mile  track,  tennis  courts. 

A  completely  equipped  Lower  School  for  Little  Boys 
Elaborately  illustrated  prospectus  on  reriuest 
Tuition.  $700. 


Thomas  Stockham  Baker,  Ph.  D. 

Port  Deposit,  Maryland 


Marvlani),  si.  Mary  a  Co.,  Charlotte  Hall. 

Charlotte  Hall  School 

Founded  1774.  A  w’ell-established  Military’  Academy,  in  proximity 
to  Baltimore  and  Washington.  Kstate  of  .^25  acrcft.  Healthy  location. 
Sate  home  for  boys.  Business  and  classical  courses.  Moderate  terms. 

_ _  _ _ _  <»Ko.  M.  'rmiMA^A.  Si.,  Prin. 

Virginia,  Manassas,  Box  K.  ('I'he  Battlefield  I'ity.) 
ITacfarn  PaIIao-a  ^‘o-«d.  3**  m.  from  Wash.,  I).  (\,  a  2’*th 
i!/asiern  ^ouege  Ontury  c  ollege.  Fine  new  bldgs.  Sun- 
dard  A.B.  course.  Also  two  yeardejfrec  courses  in  Lit.,  Ped.,  Dom. 
Sc\.,  Expression  and  Business  for  high  sch<K»l  graduates.  SufMrrior 
Music  ConserxTitor)'.  Select  academy  for  boys  and  girls.  5^275  a 
year.  Opens  Sept  2^h.  Dr.  H.  V.  Koop,  iVes. 


EVERYBODY’S  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY _ ^ 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Continued 


Prepares  for  Any  College 

Inrludln*  U.8.N»val*nd  Military  Arwlemle*.  Inthecemrr 
ol  liruadeat  edurailon.  Faculty,  equipment  and  methud.i 
Thirh  make  capable  boys  elixible  (or  entrance  anywhere. 
Special  claNs  (or  tbuae  expecilns  to  enter  West  Point  on 
certificate. 


iHE  ARMY  AND  NAVY 
pPFPARATORY  SCHOni  I 


ilOS  Connectleat  A*e.  (Baborbt) 
WASHINGTON.  I>.  V. 

.six  new,  substantial.  ImpresHlve  bulldinss,  esitecially  de- 
slitned.  healed  and  ventilated.  Cottaxe  plan— boys  and 
masters  live  toxet her.  Splendid  Kymnasluro  and  athletic 
llcld.  Haseball.  football,  basketball  and  track  teams  dl- 
rectctl  by  competent  coach.  Many  other  Inducements. 
Write  lor  complete.  Illustrated  catalox  ol  either  College 
Preparatory  or  U.  H.  Acatlemy  Preparatory  Course. 


men  are  always  In  demand.  Th*  Wisa 
tlGCXl  IC3I  Dwctfleal  Scbwwl,  with  lu  n-ell 
"  e  pilpiMsI  shops  and  laboratories.  Is 

lecullarly  qualified  to  give  a  cawdewsed  cenrad  In  Electrical 

Engineering 

Every  detail  taucht.  Actual  construction, 
V#  Installation,  tesilnir.  Course,  with  diploma. 

r  compete  Yeaf 

22  years' reputation,  with  over  2000  young 
men  trained.  23rd  year  opens  Sept.  22nd.  Send  lor  new  catalogue. 

_ 120  TANOMA  AVKNUK,  WASHINOTON.  D.  C. _ 

WiUon-Greene  School  of  Music 

The  only  resident  music  school  foryoung  ladies  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Endorsed  by  the  world's  greatest  musicians.  Voice. 

Eiano.  violin,  harmony,  grand  opera,  dramatic  art.  languages, 
Inglish  literature,  clrnwic  dancing  and  aeeompanying.  Indi¬ 
vidual  attention,  home  life,  daily  supervision  of  practice. 
Twelve  or  more  concerts  by  world-renowned  artists  free  to 
students.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  tireene  are  the  musical  leaders  of 
Washington.  Inquiries  solirited  only  from  earnest  students 
with  the  best  social  and  financial  references.  Catalog  B. 

Thos.  Bvanb  Oskbnb,  Mbs.  Wilson-Obbb.mb.  Prin. 
Distbict  or  Oolcmbia.  Washington.  2t>47  Connectiemt  .Are. 


aul  Institute 


Tbs  Odson,  ths  school  saditorlBss 

National  Park  Seminary 

For  Yoobi  Weiien  Watkingtoo,  D.  C.  (Sabarbt) 

A  condensed  colle^ate  course  for  grad¬ 
uates  of  preparatory  and  high  schools. 
Best  facilities  for  specialized  instruction 
in  Music,  Art,  Home  Economics,  Floricul¬ 
ture.  No  extra  charge  for  Domestic  Science 
diploma  course.  Thirty  buildings.  Sixty- 
five  acres.  Outdoor  life,  small  domestic  and 
social  groups.  Organized  study  of  W ashing- 
ton,  the  most  interesting  city  in  America. 
Registrar,  Bsx  1S3,  Nstwaal  Park  Semiaary,  Fsrtst  Glca.  Md. 


WashiNcton.  D.  C. 

airs.  NANKTTE  B.  PAUl,  LL.  ■„  Prssidswt 

A  bocudlng  and  day  school. 

Fsiulvalent  ol  s  High  School  Course. 

College  Preparatory.  Certificate  Prlvllegea. 
studio  Classes.  Vocational  Training. 


DiSTtiCT  OF  Columbia,  Washington,  1922  Florida  Ave. 
fSnnctnn  Rail  A  School  for  Girls.  Esublished  1892.  Prepara- 
uunsion  nail  Academic  Courses.  Two  years  Pbst- 

graduate  and  College  work.  Musk,  Art  and  Expression.  Domestk 
Science.  Building  specially  planned  for  the  school.  Required 
athletics.  Mas.  BavaaLav  R.  Ma-son,  Principal.  Mi&s  E.  M.  Clark. 
LL.  A.,  M.  A..  Miss  Clara  A.  Bbnti  av,  A.  B.  (Vassar),  Associates. 


District  or  Columbia,  Washington. 

Chevy  Chase  Seminary 

Preparatory  and  finishing  courses.  Strong  departments  ol  Musk. 
Art,  and  Domestk  Science.  Campus  of  eleven  acres  and  provision 
lor  all  outdoor  spoits.  Artesian  water.  CaUingue  on  request. 
_  Ma.  and  Mas.  S.  N.  Barker.  Principals. 


Bristol  School 

For  Girls  Washington,  D.  C 

■las  the  only  really  fireproof  school  building  In  Washington,  is 
the  unly  school  with  Its  own  swimming  pool  snd  Its  own  gymna¬ 
sium  lATge  enough  tor  Indoor  rrgiilstlon  bssketbsll.  Exceptions! 
opportunities  for  physical  devdoptnent. 

The  three  eonneeted  buildings  stand  In  their  own  park  of  three 
arres  on  the  Heights,  In  the  moet  healthful  and  finest  residential 
section  ol  the  city.  The  property  Is  valued  at  I'2.M).(MI0.00. 

Prepsmtor; .  Aesdemlc  snd  two-vesrs'  Collegiate  Courses. 
Kiilierlor  Musk  Masters  —  Diploma  Course.  Elective  Courses, 
^mvrrsatlonal  French  a  specialty.  Heholarly  work.  LItemture, 
Psychology,  Civics.  All  advantages  of  the  Capital. 

MISS  AUCE  A.  BRISTOL.  PrincipaL 


tTO  I 

For  Younc  Women 

Located  In  the  finest  residential  section  of  the  National  Capital, 
overlooking  Dupont  Circle.  Dellghilul  school  Itfecomblned  with 
Wa.shlngton  advantaim.  Tire  years’  eoars,  for  Hick  Bcbool 
OradaatM.  General  and  Apeeial  Courses.  Department  ofDeasstie 
aelene*.  Music,  Elocution,  Modem  Languages.  OaMoer  sports. 
Sight-seeing  each  week.  tfiOO  upwards. 

nwAM  «.  TNNiNRH,nim..i60ieMNteTiniT  *n.,  wuHaMTON,i.e. 


WASTIIXOTON’,  I).  C. 

Regular  and  Sih'Cial  coursx's.  .Advanced  courses  for 
high  school  graduates.  Music.  .Art,  Expression, 
Languages.  References  exchanged.  Literature  on 

t.  (  Ivillloi.r  : . 


Kindly  mention  Everybody  's  MaKaxme  in  whtiac  to  advertisers  or  visiting  yoar  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


Washiufiton,  D.  C.,  Cont.—Xo.  Carolina,  So.  Carolina,  Geor^iu 


An  Ideal  School  lor  Girls  and  Young  Women 

in  aih  trmtnit  t».\rk  oi  trn  Acrrs.  SurrouiKlr<l  By  m-l 
within  e.tsv  h  <•!  the  iiunv  -mil  \Ariett  education^  in^itution^ 
for  «hit.h  SVakhiniT^'Q  Unird. 

Culturr<l  instrui  ton :  deliKhttuI  home  life  :  reAne^l  a*vx  iationn : 
social  a«1\.intai(e^  wholev*ii>r.  1'teimr.ilorv.  Certih.atr  I 
College  Courses.  Muvs..  Art.  Mmutiunanil  l>uniehtK  Siirn-e. 
Literature  on  re4)uest.  A(l>irr%> 

F.  MCNCFCC,  Pr«»ld«nt.  WasMnston,  D.  C. 


Southern  Normal  College 

HOT  SPlINGS.  N.  C.  THE  RECREATION  CENTER  Of  THE  ^TH 

Pure  mountain  air,  pure  water,  pure  food. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF 

Physical  Education  and  Play  K^Be^n  □ 

Sammer  Facalty  of  BpeclallsU  ia  Oyaiaattlct.  olOOIt  0^ 

DaaclaK.  Games  and  Athletics.  Nurninic  and 
I  Science.  Diploma  for  2-vear  course,  ■■•^■■•cmnirDni 

Bachelor’s  Degree  for  :vyear  cour-*e.  Certlteato  for  Summer  course. 
3  C^ompetltlveSKM)  Scholarships.  Jnnr  tS  t  > /it,/:.  t2.  Ntay^nrS. 


College-Conservatory,  Gainesville,  Ga. 

Four  year  A.  B.  coura**  of  atandnrd  grndi*.  Sp«*cial  course^  in 
Music.  An.  Kxpression  and  DnnuMic  >Chnre.  .Xdiiiis'Hion 
upon  certitirate.  L'^cation  is  fani«*d  as  health  re>ort.  hikih 
altitude,  hrarinc  hut  mild  climate.  .C  buildings.  IIID  acres  m 
grounds.  .Modern  theatre  lor  plavs.  concerts.  !ete'». 
i  lutd<M>r  sports  and  recreations,  and  many  interesting  social  events. 
Seven  n.ittf»nal  s<»roritie^  with  high  ideals.  Patronage  from  hi 
states.  Kx^nse  about  ^V«>  |>er  year.  i.\mipiete  story  in  catalogue 
and  several  bulletins  tree  upon  requeM.  Kail  term  b^ns  .septem* 
her  Uth.  Atftirrss 


Porter  Military  Academy 

F<tANishnl  IShT,  A  n.ition.il  vhool.  .'15  cnrolicfl  from 
J4  st.ites  4n<l  4  foreign  >ou*'tnr't  this  \c.Tr.  An  unusual  jtinc* 
tion  of  highest  ^  hol.tsoc  prct».ir.ttion  with  strongest  inicn* 
tives  to  Christian  in.TnhcxNl.  UiUlege  i>r  liiisinr%s  training— 
I^ngu.igrs.  S<.ien<e.  M.ithrni.itii  s.  History.  Mus;. .  Me<.h4n* 
iCAl  I)r.iwing.  Contincn  iul  t'oursrs.  Swiniming  imniI.  athletic 
heUl.  Boar<l.  tuition.  Two  from  one  faiiiil).  fS40.  Catalog. 

REV.  WALTER  MITCHELL.  B.  D..  Rector 
Bok  B.  Charldon,  S.  C. 


The  School  Its  Pupils  Praise 


Boys  are  most  critical  and  competent  Judges.  We 
invite  you  to  ask  any  of  our  tK>ys— or  their 
^1^  parents^why  they  love  this  sch<M>l.  Ask  any 
w  m  questions  atMTUt  our  unique  buildings,  superb  loea- 
tion.  sui»erlor  faculty,  thorough  college  preparation. 
K  standards  of  h«»nor.  home  comforts  and  all-round 
athletics.  Write  for  their  names  and  atldresaes. 

T%  Bingham  School 

ft  Oldest  Boys'  School  in  the  South 

An  unusual  and  scholarly  builder  of  highest- 
ty|>ed  manhtiod.  lias  t>eenconducte<l  for  li^l 
years  by  three  general  Ions  of  Hlnghams.  Dur- 
Ing  t  he  past  30  years  st  udents  ha'  e  come  from 
iS^the  U.  S.  Army,  39  States,  and  from  F^urope, 
Asia  and  South  America.  A  military  system 
’^'hich  helps  to  make  cltltens.  I*.  S.  Army 
^  odleer  detailed.  Open-air  athletics  nuist  of 

the  year.  Write  for  ratal(»gue.  Box  H. 

COL  R  BIHORAIC.  Smpt.,  R.  P  D  No  4. 
AihsTilU.  N  C.  EtUbllsktd  17t3 


District  OP  Columbia,  Washinrton.  IS.tl  Kightcenili  Street 
Th^  PnlnniBl  f^hnnl  Finishing.  High  SihfMil. 

ine  k/OiOniai  ocnooi  andColIegUle  C.mrses  lor  Sniiiiur; 
and  High  School  graduates.  Art.  Kxpression.  Music.  IliimeMic 
Science.  Out-of-door  studv  Hall  and  rrynmasiiim.  Tennis.  I^sket 
lait.  Golf.  Horseback  riding.  Swimming.  I'crtificate  admits  to 
College.  Mis'vCkiARi.oTrR  Criitenupn  Km-rut. 

District  of  Columbia.  Washington,  21'6Connecticut  .\vcnue. 

Columbia  Kindergarten  Training  School 

Twn  jrar.'  enurw  in  Kindergarten  and  I’rimaiT  melhiKU. 
Student.’  residence. 

Missrv  Liii’isciirr  and  K.\kfr,  Directurv 
W  AsHiNf.roN,  I).  C.,  l.'imnecticut  .Ave.  and  M  Street. 

National  School  of  Domestic  Arts  &  Science 

.A  pttpular  tinishiiig  schtKil,  offering  household  management,  cook¬ 
ing,  dressmaking,  millinery  and  work  in  music  and  languages. 
I’nuHual  attention  to jx*rs«ina!  development.  A  limited  number  <4 
vacancies  avaiUlile.  Ten-cent  stamp  tor  caul<»gue  t'l. 


GRORfiiA,  College  Park. 

The  Georgia  Military  Academy 

.Splendidly  eriuipped  lor  mental,  moral  and  physical  d  ‘Velonm?rt. 
.Altitude  al>out  l/if  ft.  M  miles  from  .Xtlanta.  large,  effiiumt  firulty. 
Hnad  curriculum.  ”Ks>wially  commended  lor  pr<gcrcss*’  by  War 
Dept.  Ci>i..  J.  C.  Wi»»u>\vARi»,  A.  .M.,  I*rcs. 


SouiH  Carolina,  Charleston. 

Ashl^V  T?b11  ^  KhtM)!  for  girls,  offering  a  bntad  v.)riety 
Aoiiicy  Xiaii  courses,  including  college  prepar.ition  with 
certilicate  privileges  to  best  women's  colleges.  Beautiful  (»ld  istate, 
4  acres,  with  modern  equipment.  Northern  advantages  in  soutlicm 
climate.  Catalogue  on  request. 

Mary  Vardrinr  McHfp.  M  .A.,  Principal. 


Address  Box  101.  Wm.  W.  HaMIngs,  President  BRENAU  Box  Gsinesville,  Ga.  - 


The  Military  College  of  South  Carolina 


An  old  .nd  dlxtlDKulflhrd  rollrcp.  toiindFd  1R42.  Idral  flouthrrn  Inmtton.  Mild  rllm.lr  prrmluoprn-alr  work  .11  (hr  yrar.  Modnn 
tNiUdlDKH,  splendid  equipment .  Expert  fariilty  of  Ions  tr.lulns  and  expertenre.  Rated  "Dbi'inculahed  Inatllutlnn”  In  Clam  A  by  V.  B. 
Oovemraent.  Honor  sraduate.  receive  eommimlon  InU.H.  Army.  Full  eourtes  leadinc  B.B.  and  C'.  E.  degree..  Minimum  age  (nr 
•dmiaalontlC  yean.  Expenses  S332.  No  extraa.  For  catalog  WMnH  COL.  0.  A,  BORO,  (aparlataadast.  Tha  Oitadsl.  OharUitoa.  %.  0. 


AS 


F.VERYBODV’S  EDUCATIONAL  niRECTORY 
Virfiinia —  Tennessee 


STAUNTON 

Military  Academy  / 

An  Ideal  Home  School  for  Manly  Boys  I 

J/.S  Boys  from  45  States  last  session.  Largest  I 
Private  Academy  in  the  United  States.  Boys  I 
from  10  to  20  years  old  prepared  for  the  Uni-  I 
versities,  Government  Academies,  or  Business.  \ 

1,600  feet  above  sea-level;  pure,  dry,  bracing  moun-  ^ 
tain  air  of  the  famous,  proverbially  healthful  and  beau¬ 
tiful  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.  Pure  mineral  spring 
waters.  High  moral  tone.  Parental  discipline.  Military 
training  develops  obedience,  health,  manly  carriage.  Fine, 
shady  lawns,  expensively  equipped  gymnasium,  swimming 
pool  and  athletic  park.  All  manly  sports  encouraged.  Daily  ^ 
drills  and  exercises  in  open  air.  Boys  from  homes  of  culture 
and  refinement  only  desired.  Personal,  individual  instruction  by 
our  tutorial  system.  Standards  and  traditions  high.  Academy 
fifty- five  years  old.  New  §150,000  barracks,  full  equipment, 
absolutely  fire-proof.  Charges  §360.  Handsome  catalogue  free.  Address 
COLONEL  WM.  G.  KABLE.  Ph.  D..  Principal,  SUnnton,  Va. 


SWEETWATER,  TENNESSEE 

Thi-  school  wiili  a  national  patronaxi-.  Students  from  IS  states.  Pri'pares 
for  Unnersities.  <io\ernment  .\rademies  or  hiismess.  New  brick 
h.irracks.  >team  heat:  electric  hithts;  pure  sprint!  water  in  each  nmni. 
In  the  mountains  of  Hast  Tennessee,  the  most  healthful  location  in  the 
U.  2‘>  years  of  successful  o{M-ration.  Never  a  ras>-  of  s<'rious 
sickiu'ss.  Chamihon  athletic  teams.  Manlv  siHirts.  Trip  to  Chicka- 
maiitia  and  to  tiie  scene  of  the  Hattie  above  the  Clouds.  Campus  of 
4.S  acres.  Kndorsed  by  most  prominent  men  of  the  country.  Charges 
Mil*.  Special  department  for  bovs  under  14  years.  C.  S.  .\rmy 
Officer  detailed  by  War  Department  as  Professor  of  .Military 
Science.  Writ!'  for  twii  handsome  catalogues  and  list  of  references. 
.\ddr.  ss.  Box  .4it.  M  AJOR  CIIAS.  N.  IIULVKV.  Commandant 


Te  nnessee  Military  Institute 


HEIGHTS  p?^BOYS 


The  best  equipped  school  for  boys  in  the  South;  | 
eight  .superb  buildings.  Incorporates  the  most  excel- 
lent  features  of  military  atid  non-military  schools.  Disciplinf 
I  inou-tiiiliitirv)  bitsed  on  ittiilv,  porsono/  iit/enlioti  to  n’ory  bo\ 

I  couplftt  u'ith  ititi/v  inililtiry  drift  dirreted  hy  U.  S.  anny  officer  de 
toiled  hy  the  1 1  'orPepiirttnent.  One  teacher  to  every  li  fteen  students. 
Delightful  home  life.  Commercial,  classical,  scientific  courses. 

^  y  -1  Certificate  admits  to  the  leading  universities  North 
i  and  South.  On/y  recommended  hoys  nccepted. 
ftst  /  Rates  moderate.  j 

uS  For  handsomely  illustrated  catalog,  address 

L.  L.  RICE,  Head  Master, 

Box  88  Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Mau.azine  in  writing  to  advertis  rs  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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a  —  In  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  in  Famous  Valley  R 
S  F#r  of  Virginia,  near  NaturU  Bridge.  Rare  health  ^ 
B  ASrIc  record.  College  Preparatory,  with  certiAcate  R 
a  privilege ;  Specif,  for  High  School  gradii.»tcs ;  » 

S  Expression ;  Art.  Musk,  including  Pipe  Organ ;  ¥ 

7  VAHnn  Science;  Business.  Mwmn  Uf«t  per-  ' 

J  IOBII9  sonal  attention  to  manners,  character.  SiMctss 
Lar^  grounds.  BsilldiRBS  Beautiful  and  com¬ 
modious.  Students  from  every  section.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent,  Chicago.  Rate.  $295. 

Addreu  SOUTNCRN  MMHIAIIY,  *03.  •■■■■  VIntn.  Vi 


Randolph^Macon  Woman^s  College 

Lvnchbura,  Va.  One  of  the  le*dinc  colleges  for  women  in  the  United  States,  offering  courses  for  A.  B. 

^  and  A.  M.;  also  Music  and  Art.  Four  laboratories,  library,  astronomical  observatory, 

new  and  modem  residence  halls.  Scientific  course  in  physical  development.  $^.000  gymnasium  with  swimming 
pool,  large  athletic  held.  50  acres  in  college  grounds.  Healthful  climate  free  from  extremes  of  temperature.  Endow¬ 
ment,  recently  increased  by  $250.01^,  makes  possible  •  very  moderate  charges.  OAcers  and  instructors.  60;  students. 
610.  from  33  states  and  foreign  countries.  For  ^  catalogue  and  book  of  views  illustrating  student  life  address 

\\  1LM.\M  A.  W  l^reNlcleiit.  Ilox  1 1 


Virginia  College 


FOR  WOMEN 


ROANOKE,  VA. 


One  of  the  leading  Schools  in  the  South.  Modem  buildings. 
Extensive  campus.  Located  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  famed 

for  health  and 
beauty  of  scenery. 
Elective.  I’re- 
l>ara  tory  and 
College  CourHes. 
MuHle,  Art,  Ex- 
preHHion,  Do- 
ineHtic  S«'ienee. 
Supervised  athlet¬ 
ics.  Students  from 
32  States  For 
catalogue  address 
MATTIE  P.  HARRIS.  President.  Roanoke.  Va. 
.Mrs.  Gertrude  Harris  Boatwright.  Vice-Pres. 


SSrd  year  "Alter  Hlffheil  VlrflnU  Slandards."  $2S0-$3S0 

Southern  College 

For  over  hall  a  centary.  The  Soalhem  Female  CoUcfe. 


w!r 


Tw  Oait  NnTMM  >M-SMtiiuo  Iwiii  no  Inu  ■  Vmiou. 

Rexlstered  Junior  ( •olleKo.  I'reii.or  Collene  or  FlniahlnK  Courser. 
HorUU  Tralnlnx  amt  development  ol  manners  In  home  life. 
Music,  Art.  Expression.  Domestic  Science.  Tennis,  Basketball. 
Five  bulldlnas.  Ciym.  Students  from  20  States.  Ideal  climate. 
Aothm  Kni  Ism,  A.  M.,  209  Csuim  Pimi,  ftmittuat.  VnosHS 


Augusta  Military  Academy 

1  Roller's  Srhool) 

Fort  Hefianre.  Virginia 

In  the  famous  Valley  of  Virmnia.  Highest  endorsement  by  V.M.I. 
and  other  Universities.  A  school  with  country  location.  Steam  heat. 
Electric  lights.  Gymnasium.  $50,000  fireproof  buildinn  under  con¬ 
struction.  125  acres  with  large  campus.  Able  faculty  of  college  men. 
Best  equipped  academic  building  in  the  state.  N  umbers  limited.  40 
years  of  successful  work.  Charges  $360.  Catalogue  on  application. 
THOS.  ,1.  ROLLER,  CHAS.  S.  ROLLER,  .Ir,.  I>rlnf-lpals. 


Virginia,  Dayton,  Box  102. 

Shenandoah  Collegiate  Institute 

College  preparatory.  Certificate  admits  to  University  of  Va.  and 
all  leading  colleges.  Music,  business,  elocution,  art,  piano  tuning, 
orchestra,  band  and  pipe  organ.  Terms,  $175  to  $2Mi.  No  extras. 

Address  S.  C.  I. 


Virginia,  Danville. 

Randolph-Macon  Institute  College  preraratory  and 
special  courses  for  those  not  wishing  to  go  to  college.  Vocal  and  In¬ 
strumental  Music.  Art,  and  Elocution.  Attractive  home  life.  Gymna¬ 
sium.  Branch  of  the  Randolph-Macon  System.  Catalogue  on  request. 

Address  Chas.  G.  Evans,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


THE  COLLEGE— Offers  a  four- year  course  leading 
to  the  degree  of  A.B.  .Situated  1(KH)  feet  high  in  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  on  an  estate 
of  3000  acres.  Modem  equipment.  P'nrollment  lim¬ 
ited  to  300  students.  Art,  Music,  Domestic  Science. 


THE  AC  ADEMY— Offers  courses  preparatory  to  the 
college  and  general  courses.  Music  and  Art.  Health 
conditions  unsurpassed.  On  main  line  of  Southern 
Railroad.  10th  year  begins  September  21,  1915. 
for  catalog  and  book  of  views  address 


The  Secretary,  Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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Virjjiniu,  Cont.-j^Tennessee,  Cont.  _  _ 


Woodberry  Forest 

A  College  Preparatory 
School  for  Boys 

In  the  VirRiiiia  hills,  un  main  line  Southern  liy.,  two 
hours  from  WashiiiKton.  Large  iiHMleni  huiklings,  pri- 
vaU’  study  roonts  separate  from  dormitories.  Tiioroughly 
euuipiHxl  lalioratorie'.  Large  gymnasium,  l>asel>all  and 
f(H)tl>alt  lields,  einder  track,  outdoor  lioard  track,  tennis 
courts,  golf  course.  School  estate  covers  l»;W)  acres. 

Honor  system,  administered  in  co-o|)eration  with 
older  iHiys.  One  Master  to  It)  l>oys.  High  standing  of 
graduates  in  colK'ges  attests  thorough  training.  Yale, 
I’riiuvton  and  the  board  examinations  are  heid  at  the 
School  every  J une.  Terms  $524.  For  catalogue  address 

J.  CARTER  ^VALKER•  M.  A.,  Headmaster, 

Boa  103,  Woodberry  Forest,  Va. 


CHATHAM 

^3  for  eiRLS  CHATHAM.  VA. 

On  Main  Line  Southern  K.  K. 

Rt.  R«r.  A  II  RANDOLPH.  D  D  ,  LL  D..  Episcopal  Ttsltor 
j  REV  C.  ORLANDO  PRDDEN.  Roctor 

OrTers  a  thorouKh  e«iucatlon  at  niixlerate  cuHt.  Beautiful 
and  healthful  location.  Ten-acre  campuM.  Modern  build* 
InKM  and  equipment.  Athletics.  itymnaHlum.  C'olleire  Pre- 
imratory.  Literary,  Music,  Art.  Expression  and  liitslnejM 
('ouracat.  C'ertltlcate  admits  to  all  leading  C’olleges 


B.  PriDcipal.  Boa  I 


ViR(iiNiA.  Staunton. 

Qeiiore  Elall  Formerly  VirRinia  Female  Institute.  Founded 
OlUa.Ii  nail  jjyj  Ihocesan  5^hool  for  OirU  in  Virginia  Mtn. 
General  and  College  Preparatory  C’ourses,  Piano,  Violin,  vocal.  Art 
and  Expression  Dept.  New  e<iuipment  including  pianos.  Gymnastics 
and  held  sports  under  trained  Director.  ('ataH)g. 

JANK  Coi.STfTN  Howard,  A.  B.  (Bryn  Slawr),  Principal. 

ViK(;iNiA,  Bristol.  Box  12$. 

Virginia  Interment  College 

paratory  and  Junior  College  courses.  .Art,  Expression.  Domestic 
Science  and  very  strong  music  department.  Modem  buildings,  capac* 
ity  for  15d,  large  campus  in  bracing  mountain  climate,  PXMtfeet  altitude. 
'Perms  |2»Ki  to  Catalog.  H.  G.  NoFFsistiBR,  A.  M.,  Pres. 


Virginia,  (  harlottesville. 

St.  Anne’s  School  for  Girls  (Episcopal) 

Three  hours  south  of  Washington,  ('ollege  Prep.iratory,  Business 
and  Special  Courses,  Music.  .Art  and  Modern  Languages.  Domes* 
tic  Science.  Large  campus,  modern  buildings.  Terms  |>.t25.  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Mis«»  Mary  Hyde  DuVai.,  Principal. 


For  Boys,  Bedford  City,  Va. 

Offers  prompt  and  thorough  preparation  for  college,  sclent  Iflc 
school  or  hustnes:!  life.  The  liberal  endowment  of  the 
Randolph-Macon  System,  of  which  this  school  is  a  branch, 
(lermlts  of  unusually  low  terms.  $2.5.%  covers  all  charges  for 
theschool  year.  Xoextras.  Randolph*Macon  hoyssucceed 
—465  graduates  of  this  school  have  recelvetl  full  college  de¬ 
grees  or  enter^  professions  In  the  pa.st  IH  years.  For  cata* 
logue  and  further  Information,  address 

_ K.  SCMTKR  SMITH,  PrinrlpiiL _ 


A  School  for  Girls 
and  Young  Women 

Education  for  girU  in  its  best  tense  seeks 
to  establish  a  perfect  balance  of  the  physical, 
mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  in  the  life  of  the 
student.  Ward-Belmont  makes  this  principle  the 
basis  of  her  workins  life. 


Located  in  the  heart  of  the  South,  in  a  city  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  colleges  and  educational  privileges, 
typically  southern  in  her  ideals  of  womanhood, 
ward-Belmont  numbers  among  her  students  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  more  than  thirty  states  and  one- 
third  of  her  boarding  patronage  from  the  North. 
Ward-Belmont  has  a  half-million-dollar  equipment 
consisting  of  a  thir^-acre  campus  and  handsome 
buildings  which  are  nill^  equipped  fmr  dormitory  life 
and  academic  work.  The  latest  and  most  scientific 
methods  are  employed  in  sanitation,  heating,  light¬ 
ing  and  ventilation. 

Teachers  represenbng  the  best  college  preparation 
and  experience  are  employed  in  every  department: 
Academic,  Music,  Art.  Ejtpression.  Home  Economics 
and  Physical  Education.  The  school  maintains  the 
ratio  of  one  teacher  to  ten  pupils,  thus  making  pos¬ 
sible  cordial  friendships  and  sympathetic  personal 
interest  between  teacher  and  pupil. 

Tennis,  horseback  riding,  swimming,  aesthetic 
dancing,  fencing  and  games  suited  scientifically  to 
the  needs  of  each  girl  are  la^e  factors  in  the  main- 
tensuice  of  Ward  -  Belmont's  phenomenal  health 
record. 

Ward-Belmont  offers  a  six-year  course  of  study, 
the  equivalent  of  the  four  years  of  high  school  and 
the  first  two  years  of  collie.  A  varie^  of  electives 
is  offered  to  meet  individual  capacities  and  aims. 
Parents  who  wish  to  place  their  daughters  in  a 
school  in  which  every  influence  for  the  development 
of  a  sound  and  cultured  womanhood  is  employed 
are  invited  to  make  a  study  of  the  oppoitunities 
offered  by  Ward-Belmont. 

A  catalogue  and  Book  of  ykws  will  he  sent 
upon  requeii.  An  early  application  h  de- 
urahUt  as  the  number  of  pupils  is  limited. 
Address  JENNIE  E.  MASSON 
THE  WARD-BELMONT  SCHOOL 
Nashville  Tennessee 


Kindly  mention  Ever>'body*»  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Vir0nia,  Cont. —  West  Virginia,  Kentucky^ 


Hollins  College 

FOR  YOUNG  WOMF.N  FOUNDED  IU2 

Four-year  College  Course,  two  -  year  College 
Preparatory,  Music,  Art,  Domestic  Science,  etc. 
In  the  beautiful  Valley  of  Virginia,  7  miles  north 
of  Roanoke,  on  a  700-acre  estate.  Buildings 
equipped  for  230  students  and  40  officers  and 
teachers.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Book  of  Views. 

MISS  MATTY  L.  COCKE.  Box  312,  Hollins.  Va. 


The  Massanutten  Academy 

FOR  BOYS  Woodstock,  Va. 

A  school  which  inculcates  the  finest  home  traditions  of  the  Old  Dominion. 
Healthful  location,  in  the  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley,  100  miles  from 
Washington.  Prepares  for  college,  technical  schools  and  business. 
Music.  Athletics.  Enrollment  limited  to  100  boys.  Terms  $300.  Address 
HOWARD  J.  BENCHOFF,  A.  M..  Headmaster.  Box  5 


Science  Hill  School 

Oldest  girls' srhoolln  the  South,  out  year.  Thorough  prep¬ 
aration  for  Wellesley,  Vaasar.  Smith,  etc.,  under  eolleee- 
trained  spentalists.  Study  conditions  ideal,  as  town  Is  small  and 
number  of  pupils  limited.  Domestle  art,  domestir  selener, 
academic  courses.  Music  department  under  teachers  of  wide 
experience  here  and  abroad,  'renns  SS.IO.  Address  lor  catalog 

MRS.  W.  T.  POYNTER,  PriKipal,  Shelbyvilte,  Ky. 


» ►  n 


With  A  winter  Home  in  Florida 


Foaadsd  1S«S.  Only  School  la  the  Booth  Sootg- 
aatod  Honor  School  by  If.  S.  War  Dept,  la  ISIS 

In  Kentncky:  The  school,  having  a  country  campus 
of  96  acres,  is  free  from  city  influences  yet  accessi¬ 
ble  to  Louisville,  9  miles  away.  The  campus  gives 
every  opportunity  for  outdoor  sports  and  recreation. 
Boys  over  fourteen  prepared  for  college  and  for  life. 
The  enrollment  is  limited  to  160.  with  a  teacher  for 
every  10  or  12  students.  The  faculty  are  thereby 
enabled  to  know  each  boy  and  lend  every  effort  to 
produce  capable  men  rather  than  merely  graduates. 
Military  training  under  a  U.  S.  army  officer  develops 
a  boy’s  executive  ability.  Technical  instruction  in 
woodworking  and  machine-shop  practice.  Excellent 
physical  and  chemical  laboratories. 

In  FIsrMa:  Tenth  winter  at  the  $60,000  home  at  Eau 
Gallie  on  Indian  River.  Outdoor  life  made  possible 
all  year  with  open-air  swimming  pool  and  sea-bath¬ 
ing.  Boat-building.  No  recitations  lost.  Southern 
trip  included  in  regular  terms,  $600.  Address 

Th«  Kaglitrar,  Kntaeky  Military  Initltnt* 

Lyndon.  Kontneky 


WasT  Viar.iNiA,  Charles  Town. 

Cf  TI{1/1a*c  TIall  A  School  for  Girls  under  the  auspices  of  the 
OI.  XlUua  S  •OBII  Bi".hops  of  the  Diocese  (Episcopal).  Near 
Washington,  8  miles  from  Harper's  Ferry.  College  Preparatory  and 
elective  courses.  Music  and  Art.  tiutdoor  smrts  and  athletic. 
For  catalog  address  Masiah  PaNni  stom  DI’Vai.,  Principal. 

_  ( Principal  of  Stuart  Hall  for  the  past  sixteen  years  ) 

West  ViaciiNiA,  Berkeley  Springs. 

Old  Dominion  Academy 

manly  boys  of  8  to  20.  Prepares  for  University  and  business.  Close 
train  sennee  with  Northern  cities.  Ideal  climate,  scenery,  home  life. 
I7«i  ft.  elevation.  Kate  $2isi.  Upper  and  Lower  f^hool.  Students 
from  20  States.  Catalog.  E.  E.  Narr,  Fh.D.,  Principal. 


WasT  VtaoiNiA,  Lenrisburg,  Box  14. 

Greenbrier  Presbyterial  Military  School 

An  up-to-date  military  boarding  school  for  KSi  Niys.  Instructors  — 
all  college  graduates.  Bracing  mountain  cUmate.  lhai  ft.  altitude. 
Of)  Main  Line,  C.  &  O.  R.  R.  Brick  buildinga,  athletic  field.  Terms 

$78? _  Catalog  address _ Cot..  H.  B.  Mooaa,  A.  M.,  Prin. 

Viar.iNiA,  Staunton. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  For  Young  Ladies. 

Opens  Sept.  9th,  N15.  In  Shenandiah  Valley  of  Virginia.  Unsur¬ 
passed  climate,  beautiful  groumls,  modem  appointments.  Studenu 
the  past  session  from  33  States.  Terms  moderate.  Pupils  enter  any 

time.  Send  for  catalogue. _ Miss  E.  C.  WaisiAa.  Principal. 

Viitr.iNiA,  Warrenton,  Box  9. 

Fauquier  Institute  JTh 

Situated  in  I^edmont  renon  of  VirnnUs  55  miles  from  Washinfton, 
A  limited  and  thorough  home  school.  Modem  buildings.  5-acre 
campus.  Rates.  $24G  upwards.  Catalog. 

Nbi  .Lii  V.  BiTigg,  Principal. 


Virginia,  Winchester. 

T->  .  X  j  o  _ •  For  higher  culture  of  young 

Fort  Loudoun  seminary  women.  Delightful  location 

in  the  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley.  Literary  and  Business  Courses. 
Special  advanuges  in  Music,  Art.  I-an^ges.  Gymnuium  and  all 
outdoor  exercises.  Opens  Sept.  Mith.  Terms  $3(«i.  For  catalogue, 
address  Mis.s  Kathirinb  R.  Gla.s.s,  Pres. 

Virginia,  Danville,  Box  575. 

The  Danville  School 

An  accredited  school  for  boys,  in  the  Virginia  hill^ountry.  Upper  and 
Lower  &hool.  Student^ enter  whenever  vacancies  permit  Modern 
building  and  complete  equipment.  $4«iayear.  Write  for  illustrated 
catalogue.  Wm.  Hoi.mes  Davis,  Headmaster. 

Virginia,  Marion,  Box  101. 

U'axinn  PnllAira  »t>d  School  of  Music,  Manon.  Va. 
ixiariOn  GOliege  junior  college  (4  years  High  ^hool  and  2 
years  College).  Accredited  by  State  Board  of  Fiducation.  Music.  Art, 
Expression,  Domestic  Science,  Literary  Courses.  Christian  environ¬ 
ment.  Modern  building,  2150  feet  elevation.  $2(i0covers  board,  room 
and  tuition.  CaUlog.  Rev.  Henderson  N.  Miller,  Ph.D.,  Pres. 


liLLER,  Ph.D.,  Pres. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  hf  agazine  arc  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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Climate  unsurpassed.  12  hours  rhU*  lron» 
Louis,  Dallas.  Memphis. Kaasas<  'Ity  or  LIrtle 
Rock.  Purest  water  In  the  worUI—M  springs. 

Conservatory 

Arrredited  Junior  Colle«p  for  nomrn.  Pro- 
paralor)'  and  C'olIrKe  cour.-Hn.  ferilflcale 
prlvUeice.  MumIc.  Art.  Kxprpsidon.  DomeMtIr 
wipnrr.  S:<OI).ll(Ninrrpr<Mi(  IxiUdlnK.  rlrvalor; 
room.,  with  private  bath.  Outdoor  life  rtn- 
phaslxnl.  Ilonwhark  rtdlnK.  mountain  hlkra. 
rtr.  LlniltPtl  to  M)  piipILs.  Addre.iD.pt  E. 
KICII.VKO  THOMPSON.  A.  M..  PiTiklrnt. 
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Ne^y  Mexico,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Illinois 

I  - 


New  Mexico 

Military  Institute 

kimL 

Military  training  that  develops  executive  ability 
and  self-command,  qualities  that  mark  master¬ 
ful  men;  location  3700  feet  high  in  the  garden- 
spot  of  the  southwest,  watered  by  the 
rivers  and  hundreds  of  artesian  wells;  the 
finest  preparation  for  college  and  busi¬ 
ness  at  a  cost  remarkably  low  because  ^ 
of  state  support— these  things  make 
New  Mexico  Military  Institute  the 
finest  military  school  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region. 

The  iorty-acre  campus  is  the  site  of  eleven 
ihoroly  equipped  modern  buildings.  Daily 
outdoor  life  is  made  possible  by  an  unrivaled 
climate.  For  catalog  address 

Col.  James  W.  Willson,  Supt. 

Box  D,  Roswell,  N.  M.  « 


An  Erect  Figure- 

•  «n  indicztion  ol  strong  character 
and  personality — both  are  domi¬ 
nant  factors  in  the  business  world. 

ma  FIQIKES.  PUNCTUAim.  and 
SYSTEMATIC  ORDaUNESS  are  part 
of  the  curriculum  at 


Missouri  Military  Academy 

Recognized  by  U.S.  War  Dept.  Clamed '* A.**  Courses 
ratory  lo  University,  Business,  Music,  and  Scieisce. 


Pool.  Broad  Student  Activities.  Dry  town  on  main 
lines  of  C.  Or  A.  and  Wabash.  For  catalogue,  address 

Col,  E,  Y.  BURTON 

102  Bellvue  PL  Mexico.  Mo. 


WisfONSiN,  Heaver  Dim.  Km.  1^55.  Certificate  privilege  with 
WovrlonH  AraHomv  leading  culleges.  Christian  home 

wayiana  Acaaemy  .,ch<N.i  Both  ^exc»  sth  grade  to 

Nt  vear  college,  all  cour^*^.  h  Imildingn;  2'>>acre  campus:  athletic 
hela:  lialf-mile  track ;  large  lake  offers  recreation.  Endowment 
cxncnMf^  if.Vsi.  iSanu.  violin,  v<ical  nuiMc.  eliKrution,  sten¬ 
ography.  ^nd  tor  catalogue.  Kimis  F.  Krown,  P.  i).  Box  DA. 


The  University  of  Chicago 


w w  mm  M  in  addition  to  reaident 
H  I  I IVI  I*  work,  offers  aUo  inatruc- 
“  ^  XvX  j,y  correspondence. 


*  • 


STUDY 


For  detailed  in¬ 
formation  addresa 

U.efC.(Oiv.S)Ckicste.in. 


NORTHWESTERN 

New  fireproof  home  on  shores  of  I.ake  Geneva.  Mixlern 
sanitation,  ventilation,  heating.  liichtinK.  High  scholastic 
standards;  certificate  privileges.  Outdotir  life  emphasized. 
Fixed  charge  covering  board,  tuition,  uniforms,  pocket  money. 
Address  lor  catalog 

COLONEL  R.  P.  DAVIDSON.  Supt..  Lake  Genevg  Witriwiin 


(.The  oldeet  military^ 
tchool  weet  of  the  Mittittippi 
and  largeet  in  Mietouri  River  Valley) 

Wentworth  hovs  study  well  becaus*'  their 
daily  life  is  interesting — satisfying  Went 
worth  believes  in  boys’  "doing  things." 
Teachers  are  "live"  men  in  sympathy  w  ith 
hoy  ideals  and  are  tin-  boys'  comradt’S  in 
daily  life.  Indiyidiial  instruction.  Rated  an 
"Honor  School"  by  U.  S.  Goyernnient. 
Graduates  are  admitted  without  exami¬ 
nation  to  lending  colleges  and  universities. 
New  gymnasium.  Swimming  pool.  4.^miles 
from  Kansas  City.  For  catalog  address 
Tlie  Registrar. 


WENTWORTH  MILITART  ACADEMY.  Uxngtos.  Ms. 


EVERYBODY’S  EDUCATIONAL  DIRECTORY 


New  York,  Cont. —  Wisconsin,  Cont. — Minnesota— Ohio— Indiana 


iSA  Noted  lor  its  College  Entrances,  Including  Yale. 

^  ^  Harvard,  Princeton,  Columbia,  Johns  Hopkins,  etc. 

>  Boys  respond  to  the  Shattuck  axiom;  "A  lay's  Sense  of  llglil  and  Honor  is 

to  be  Trusted. ’*  Distinctively  a  military  school,  Shattuck  is  conducted  on  the  honor  basis.  The  school  tradi¬ 
tions  inspire  high  ideals.  D^ignated  by  the  U.  S.  War  Department  as  an  Honor  School.  An  equal  thorough¬ 
ness  in  physical  and  mental  culture  results  in  highest  academic  achievement.  Shattuck  is  noted  for 
its  educational  standards  and  successful  college  preparatory  work.  Six  weeks  Summer  School.  June 
to  August.  16  buildings.  200  acres.  50  miles  south  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  For  catalogue  address 
Col.  VASA  E.  STOLBRAND,  C.  E,,  Headmaster,  Drawer  G,  Faribault,  Minnesota 


St.  Mary’s  Hall 


Faribault,  Minn. 


A  Home  School  lor  Girls 


(Episcoral) 

on  wen‘<lralne<l  land) 
where  boya  get  the  Hplendld 
scholastic,  moral  and  phyal* 
cal  training  necemary  to  fit 
them  forthejriveand  takeof  life. 
T.ong  Known  aa  The  American 
Rugby.  Ai/  the  crati-i^s  cf  a  rt^tl 
4ire  sa/ti/iedin  the  Varied  actlvl* 
ties.  Rated  by  U.  H.  Government  as 
an  ** Honor”  School.  Addretw 

ST.  JOHN'S  MILITARY  ACADEMY 
Bm  3-B.  Ddsfietd.  Waakcb.  C...  Wit. 


OtMTOUM*,  MNNKSOTA 


EttablisheJ  by  Bithop  WhippU  In  1866. 

Certificate  admits  to  leading  colleges.  Excellent  ad¬ 
vantages  in  music  and  art.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Rt.  Rev.  S.  C.  EDS.ALL.  I).  I)..  LE.  !>..  Rector, 
MtH-S  C.4 RULIN' E  W.  FELLS.  Prlneipal. 

^  College 
Kaciney  school 

Character  building  is  our  serious  work.  Modified  military 
sysit'm.  Special  provision  for  younger  boys,  (iyinnasium. 
Swimming  pool.  .Ask  for  descriptive  book  B. 

.  ,  lev.  WILLIAM  FIANCIS  SHERO.  A.  H..  Ph.  D..  Warden 
and  Headmaster.  Raclae.  Wis.  (M  nllet  Iraa  Chtcafs). 


PILLSBURY  ACADEMY 


Location  unsurpasred  for  bealtbfuincas  and 
natural  beauty.  Co-educatlonal.  3titb  year. 
Eight  building,  new  gymnasium,  swimming 
pool.  Flticen  acres  of  campus.  Luge  endow¬ 
ment  makes  possible  exceptional  advantages 
on  most  reasonable  terms.  Separate  building 
for  music  department.  Plano,  voice,  violin, 
elocution,  art,  domestic  sclenre.  Carefu'.  su- 
Iier.'lslon  and  individual  instruction.  Mili¬ 
tary  drill.  Physical  culture.  All  athletics. 
Opportunity  for  self-support,  t.'atalogue  on 
request. 

MILO  B.  PKICX,  Ph.  D.,  Principal. 


CM 


pXFORD 

o|]ege ^oiTien 


^  ^  I  School  of  Basiness 

For  nearly  sixty  year*  the  lead- 
Ilf  er.  Tboro  training  in  every  bn»i- 
nese  pursuit.  Actual  practiee 
1 1 1 1  ^  In  required  duties.  Accounting, 

1 1  If  Banking,  Civil  Service,  Secretarial 

II  and  Teachers’  courses.  Both  sexes. 

Bas  trained  more  than  flfty  thousand  of 
f  America's  successful  men.  Open  al  1  the  year. 
'  Enter  any  week-day.  Catalog  on  request. 

c.  C.  GAINES.  Idx  dtt.P— |Mtee»fle.  W.  T. 


Fottmifd  IMO 

Standard  college  course.  Rates  $35.5,  Address  Frfsident 
Janf.  Shfrzkr.  Fh.  D.  tBerlin).  Box  44.  Oxford.  Ohio. 


Ohio,  Oberlin,  Drawer  7. 

Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training  School 

Twoycar  course.  Teachers  principally  from  Oberlin  College  and 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Montessori  method  by  Miss  May,  trained 
with  Dr.  Montessori.  Address 

Su  arrAav,  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Assn. 


Ohio,  Austinburg,  Box  3. 

Grand  River  Institute 

Strictly  high  grade  co-cducational, preparatory  ichool.  Hoard,  room 
and  tnitioH  on/y  t200 prr  y*ar.  Large  endowment.  Music.  Short¬ 
hand,  Art,  Oratory,  Manual  Training,  Domestic  Science.  New 
Dormitory  and  Gymnasium.  E.  W.  Hamsi.in,  Prin. 

Ohio,  Defiance. 

TUGanro  rnllwiyp  High  grade.  Co-educational.  A  select 
uenance  L/OUege  .mdent  Body;  strong  faculty.  New  build¬ 
ings  thoroughly  equipped.  Collegiate,  Domestic  Science.  Prepara¬ 
tory,  'Teachers',  Commercial,  Music,  Art,  Elocution  and  Physical 
Training  Department!.  $170  for  board,  rr>om  rent  and  tuition. 
Catalogue.  _ P.  W.  McRrvnoi.ds,  President. 


OIno  Military  Insdtute-i  ||O^^E 


r  Founded  1833 

Every  boy  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
the  superintendent,  who  keeps  in  close  touch 
with  him  and  advises  and  directs  his  studies 
and  daily  life  toward  prowth  in  character 
and  education.  Moral  and  social  influences 
of  primary  consideration.  Special  depart¬ 
ment  for  young  boys. 

Situated  at  College  Hill,  the  hcalthii-st  suburb 
—  of  artistic  Cincinnati.  Military  training  subor 
dinate  to  academic.  .An  instructor  to  every  nine  cadets. 
Buildings  and  gymnasium  well  equip[M-d.  Certificates 
admit  to  college.  Write  for  catalog  to 

A.  M.  HENSHAW,  SapcmledeM.  B«  42,  Cslcfe  Hil,  CaoBMli.  0. 


SCHOOL 

(ENDOWED) 


A  TEACHER  FOR  EVERY  TEN  BOYS. 

Every  Boy  Recite*  Every  L-eeeon  Every  Day. 
Boys  Taught  How  To  Study. 

Thorough  Preisaration  For  College. 

Graduates  admitted  to  leading  colleges  on  certificates. 
Estate  of  150  acres.  9  fine  buildings.  Thorough 
sanitation. 

Healthful  country  life.  Beautiful  lakes.  All  athletic 
sports. 

Separate  School  for  Younger  Boys. 

For  illustrated  catalogue  address 

Rev.  J.  H.  McKenzie,  E.  H.  D.,  Rector, 
Box  219,  HOWE,  INDIANA. 


The  advertisemenU  in  Everybody's  Msgaxine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 


indianaH^^M 

DENTAL  COLLEGE 


VALPARAISO 

UNIVERSITY 

Kccredited  Founded  1875 

VALPARAISOJNDIANA 


I  Leurn  a  Paying  Proiessiuii 

that  assures  you  a  good  inLonie  and  position  lor  tile. 
For  twenty  years  we  have  successiuHv  taught 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Phvto-Engraving  and  Three-rolor  Work 
Onr  irriKliiatPf*  earn  ♦‘JO  to  $50  a  we«*k.  We  at 
ti»  fieeore  tlic^oe  immIIIoiia.  Leant  how  you  c.ii 
come  succeMful.  Ternit  easy— liriii*  inespensive.  Writi 
cataloifue— NOW! 

ll.l.INtUS  COI.I.KGK  OF  PHOTIMIII AIMI' 
W  abash  Avenue,  F.fflnchani,  Illinois 


Group  of  Valpamito  I/atvom'tv  BuiUhnifo,  ineludvug 
(As  DepartmrnU  of  Medicine  mnd  Dentietry, 
Located  in  Chicago 

One  of  the  Largest  Inatitutions 
of  Learning  in  the  United  States 

Thorough  Instruction  at 
Lowest  Expense 

V  alparaiso^University 

was  founded  with  the  idea  of  giving  to  every 
person,  whether  rich  or  poor,  a  dhance  to  ob* 
tain  a  thorough  practical  education  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  within  his  reach.  That  it  is  performing 
this  mission  is  indicated  by  the  numbers  who 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered. 

This  Institution 

instructors,  and  an  annual  enrollment  of  210 
different  students.  Now  there  are  21  depart¬ 
ments.  218  instructor:  and  an  annual  enroll¬ 
ment  of  more  than  SOOO  different  students. 

The  reason  for  this  srowth  is  in  the  fact  that 
this  University  constantly  increases  its  facilities, 
strensthena  its  courses  of  study,  and  offers  addi¬ 
tional  advantaxes  without  makinx  the  expense  to 
the  student  any  xreater.  The  University  is  well 
equipped  with  buildinxs,  libraries  and  laboratories 
for  xivinx  instruction  in  the  followinx: 

ri<sn<is*«-m<snf-a  Preparatory.Hixh  School, 
ueparcments  primary  Methods.  Kin- 
derxarten  Methods,  Commerce,  Phonography  and 
Typesrritinx.  Keview  for  Teachers.  Education. 
Arts  and  Sciences.  Enxineering.  Architecture. 
Manual  Traininx.  Agriculture.  Expression  and 
Public  Speaking.  Music.  Fine  Art.  Domestic  Sci¬ 
ence.  Pharmacy.  Law,  Medicine  and  Dentistry. 

While  the  expense  in  all  the  Departments  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  low.  it  has  not  been  made  at  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  a  high  grade  of  instruction.but  by  applying 
business  principles  to 

“The  Cost  of  Living” 

so  that  the  most  satisfactory  accommodations  for 
board  and  room  may  be  had  at  from  $26  to  $41  per 
quarter  of  twelve  weeks.  Tuition  $20.00  per  quar¬ 
ter.  or  $65.00  if  paid  in  advance,  for  a  year  of  forty- 
eight  weeks.  If  the  entire  tuition  is  paid  in  advance 
for  the  year  it  includes  all  the  departments.except- 
1  ng  Medical,  Dental  and  private  lessons  in  M  usic. 

The  total  expense  of  board,  tuition  and  furnished 
room  for  the  regular  school  year(  thirty-six  weeks), 
need  not  exceed  $133;  or  for  forty-eight  weeks  $169. 


An  exceptional  opportunity  to  ntudy 
(lentlHtry  at  an  extremely  mfxlcrhte 
ccwt  for  tuition  and  llvlns  expenses.  The 
course  Is  three  years  (or  191.5  and  1916. 
Four-year  course  beelns  In  1917.  The 
faculty  Is  composed  of  able,  experienced 
Instructors.  Clinical  facilities  are  unex¬ 
celled.  Write  to-day  lor  catalog.  Address 

_  INDIANA 

!■■■■■■■  DENTAL  COLLEQE 

llBIIDCflil  l>.Aif1>Sl.lsini>ib.N. 


Illinois,  Woodstock.  (1  hour  from  Chicago.) 

Todd  ^minary  for  Boys  i;Y:tc”Veal\hf«!!^“^ 

!$uccc^Mu1  training  of  boys  7  to  \h  years  old.  Every  graduate  hj 
proved  himself  a  man.  Highly  commended  by  mothers.  Our  ideal 
‘For  Every  Todd  Hoy  a  Good  Citizen.*’  Write  for  book  and  ii 
formation  about  Northern  Summer  (.'amp.  Noble  Hill,  IVin. 


Frances  Shimer  School 


Fbr  Free  CAtakig  AddrcM 
HENRY  B.  BROWN.  Preaident  or 
OLIVER  P.  KINSEY.  Vice-President 

Box  8,  Uaivoriity  Hall,  Valporaiao.  Ind. 
The  Forty-Third  Year  Will  Open  SepL  it,  1915 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  adx-ertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


offers  fcKir  vear  collejje  axirse  leading  to 


Chicago's  Foremost  School  of  Music 

f^fteTn  coursen  in  pianoi 
'-'voice,  violin,  organ,  pub¬ 
lic  scliool  niu»ic,  theory, 
orchoMtral  inntrumenta,  etc. 
Natto*  fp«  Schwl  of  Eiartititn 
aatf  DrtMtte  Art.  Superior  Nor¬ 
mal  Training  School,  euppliea 
teacherHforoollefcoN.  Domrahlo 
Dormitory  ArcommodatiooR. 
DiplomaRand  DofrecR.  Many 
free  advantages,  30,  aeasion 
begins  September  0,  1915. 

tv  t  XT  j,  ThoConservatory  isuniver- 
'•■'y  t«»Kniae<i  as  a  school  of 
ereatoent  and  rounder  highest  standarda  and  is 
one  of  the  largest  musical  institutioas 
in  this  country.  75  artists,  many  of 
international  reputation.  Address 
Ftr  fit*  cstilet  m4  tsssral  taftnasHes, 

639  KIMBAU  HALL.  CHICAGO.  ILI. 


detjrees  of  li.  A.  or  li.  S.,  and  allows  the 
<,drl  to  take  in  addition  to  deuree  a  certifi¬ 
cate  in  Home  Economics,  Secretarial  work, 
or  expert  Elementary  Sclitx)!  Teachinjr. 

All  academic  students  have  full  cnilegiate  rank. 
Rockford  College,  founded  184*t.  is  accredited  by  the 
North  Central  .Association  and  work  ranks  for  credit 
lor  Post  Gr.idu.ito  degrees  in  such  universities  as 
Wisconsin.  Chicago.  Illinois.  Michigan,  etc.  Non- 
s<-ctarian.  Faculty  of  .18.  numlx-r  of  students  200  2.'i(). 
Beautiful  location  and  modern  euuipment. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  llluttraled 
Brief  Book.  Bo*  No.  lOS. 

Jalia  H.  Galliver,  Ph.  D.,  L  L.  D.,  Pres. 

Rockford,  Illinois 


Xbomas  formal  'Training  Sckool 

Devoted  exclusively  to  equipping  young  men  and  women  to 
teach  Music.  Drawing.  Home  Economics.  Physical  Training. 
Manual  Training  and  Industrial  .Arts  in  public  schools.  One 
and  two-year  courses.  2Sth  year  w<-  have  been  pl.acing 
graduates  in  paying  positions.  Dormitories.  Strong  faculty, 
beautiful  location,  adequate  equipment.  For  catalog  and  full 
information  address  The  Secretary, 

Michigan.  Detroit.  3013  Grand  Boulevard. 


Dana’s  Musical  Institute 

Wauren,  Ohio 

All  hranchea  of  musle  taught  by  fnvett  Imhodr.  Large, 
comuctent  faculty  devote  entire  time  to  school.  Orchestra, 
band  and  chorus  dally  for  ciueinble  work.  Weekly  roncerts. 
Uegreee  granted.  47th  year  opens  Hept.  13th.  Modem  dor¬ 
mitories;  natural  medicinal  waters.  By  our  plan  you  may 
save  one-third  the  uRual  cost  of  a  musieal  education.  For 
catalog  and  Blue  Book  addresa 

WILUAM  H.  DANA.  R.  A.  M..  Preaident 


Michigan,  Grand  Haven. 

Akeley  Hall  Thorough  preparation  forColIne.  Music,  Art. 
Domestic  Science.  Physical  Culture.  Excellent  Gymiusium.  All 
outdoor  sports,  tennis,  basketball,  boating.  Individual  Attention. 
Separate  bouse  for  younger  girls.  Board  and  tuition  tS2S. 

Masv  Helen  YagKss,  Resident  PrincipaL 


The  Best  Paying  Branch  of  the  Dental  Profession 

n  I  ,  n  The  demand  for  mcchanleal  dentists  far  exceeds  the  supply.  Prof. 

Lao  kani  Sodee.  the  most  Ingenious  and  thorough  mechaniraf  dentist  In  I  I 

tBBUCUui  v«u  L,«iu  America.  Rives  every  student  personal  Instruction.  SatablUhed  1899.  *»*^^»»»**»*^*»* 

within  a  very  short  The  flrst  and  only  school  recognised  by  the  Dental  ProleMlon.  Not  a  -s  - 

gxn  Cl  no  correspondence  school.  Pracl leal  work  and  Individual  Instruction:  no  I 

time  >.yu  to  >ltlU  book  study.  Tuition  payable  In  moderate  monthly  Instalments:  com-  li^UllUoLl  V 

per  month  while  plete  course  2  to  6  months,  students  received  at  any  date  without  en-  *' 

learning.  trance  examinations  or  previous  schooling.  Write  totlay  for  Catalog  K.  S2S.OO  to  S  75.00 

Any  one  can  learn  J  Bodee’i  Dental  Trade  School,  salary  weekly 


Bodee.  the  most  Ingenious  and  thorough  mechaniraf  ilentlst  In 
America,  gives  every  student  personal  Instruction.  Setabllshed  1899. 
The  first  and  only  school  recognised  by  the  Dental  ProfcMdun.  Not  a 
correspondence  school.  Pracl  leal  work  and  Individual  Instruction:  no 
book  study.  Tuition  payable  In  moderate  monthly  Instalments:  com¬ 
plete  course  2  to  6  months,  students  received  at  any  date  without  en¬ 
trance  examinations  or  previous  schooling.  Write  totlay  for  Catalog  K. 

Bodee’i  Dental  Trade  School, 


New  York,  Potsdam,  66  Main  St. 

Crane  Normal  Institute  of  Music  (ro™''su^^i 

of  Music  in  public  schools.  Both  sexes.  High  &hooi  course  re- 
<)uired  for  entrance.  Voice,  Harmony,  Form,  History.  Far  Train* 
ing.  Sight  Singinp:,  Methods.  Practice  Teaching.  Chorus  and 
Orchestra  Conducting.  LimiteotobS.  Personal  attention.  Catalog. 


FOR  BOYS 

Trustees;  Cyrjts  H.  .^fcCormick,  F. 

Sn-ift,  y.  r.  FtirTtt//,  Dfnnd  P.  yones.  H. 
C.  Chnt field'  Tttylcr,  Cletytrn  Murk,  A.  B. 
Dirk,  Alfred  A.  Baker,  Bev.  y.  fi.  A’. 
McClure,  iieo.  A.  Mr Kintt><k,  A.  A.  Car^ 
prnter,  y.  //.  S.  I.ee,  S.  A.  Benedut, 
Stanley  Field,  B.  M.  l.tnnell,  M.  D., 
yokn  S.  Mal/en,  yamet  Files,  Bn. 
Andrew  C.  Zenas,  Bev.  W.  H.  H\  Boyle. 


Son'military:  honor  Uieals.  No  lon^r 
necesKiry  to  seek  l«esi  preparatory  schooling 
only  in  the  Hast.  Dehnite  preparation  for 
Yale,  Princeton.  llarYartf.  etc.,  ami  for  all 
rertiheate  universities.  Beautiful  location  on 
l.ake  Michigan,  one  hour  from  Chicago. 
Modem  huildings,  gymnasium,  swimming* 
pool.  All  athletks.  including  golf.  Ad<lr*^s 

JOHH  WATKE  EICHAEDS,  Bsadmaster 
Bos  1X4.  Isaks  Porsst.  Ill. 


Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

OffiTs  unusual  opportunitifs  for  advanci-d  study  of  music  in  .ill 
its  branches.  Enjoys  the  intellectual  and  social  life  of  Uberlin 
College.  Faculty  of  36  specialisls.  fPlh  students  last  year  from 
42  states  and  6  foreign  countries.  High  school  course'  orequit- 
ah'nt  required  before  devoting  whole  time  to  music  orenlering 
courses  leading  to  degree  of  Mus.  B.  FaM  seinrster  o|)ciis 
September  IStli.  S-nd  for  catalogue  and  musical  year  book. 
CHARLES  W.  MORRISON.  Director 


L4KE  FOREST 


Easteni  Training.  MM-Weslem  Sckonl 


AMERICAN 

CONSERVATORY 

rMUSIC 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Tam  to  page  4. 
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Why  CitVER^  Training  Counts 

Nations  that  require  military  traininfif  lead  others  in  their  business  efficiency  because  of 
what  military-trained  men  can  do  in  civil  life.  Culver  can  develop  in  your  son  those  qualities 
that  insure  success  in  his  business  or  professional  career.  ■  ■ 

No  other  militarv  school  offers  sucn  a  varied  and  attractive  military  training.  None  other  has 
such  an  interesting^  body  of  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  None  other  has  developed 
such  a  sane,  prc^essive  educational  policy.  A  consulting  psychologist  removes  guesswork 
from  Culver’s  scholastic  methods.  None  other  has  such  a  thoroughly  adequate  equipment— 
a  300-acre  campus  (with  ten  modem  buildings)  on  a  beautiful  lake.  None  other  has  a  school 
life  that  can  grip  so  completely  the  poraibilities  of  a  boy’s  affection. 

The  catalog  fascinates  everyone  with  red  blood.  For  a  copy  address 
The  Principal,  CULVER  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Culver,  Ind.  (On  Lake  Maxinkuckee) 


A  ‘Sled  Trap’  Memory 


One  that  takes  a  tisht  fnip  on 
facts,  flsurca.  names,  details 
of  every  kind  and  hanss onto 
them  throush  life— that’s 
the  kind  of  memory  yon 
oosht  to  have  and  the  kind 
yoa  can  haveifyoo  will  Kirs 
me  ten  minutes  of  your 
■pars  time  daily  for  a  few 
weeks.  1  will  make  your 
mind  an  infallibleclaasifled 
index  of  the  things  it  Is  to 
your  advantage  to  remem¬ 
ber — give  you  powertocon- 
centrate,  overcomeself-con- 
■ciousness.  enable  you  to  tkink 
on  your  feet,  and  address 
an  audience  intelligently  with 
out  hesitancy  mid  withMt  notes. 

Tlie  Key  to  Success 


Stop  Forgetting 


Western 

Military  Academy 

ALTON  ILLINOIS 

Designated  an  "Honor  School"  by  the  War 
De^rtmetit,  the  highest  rating  given.  Pre¬ 
pares  boys  for  College  or  Business.  Work 
accepted  by  Colleges  and  Universities. 
Large  Study  Hall,  Class  Rooms,  Drill  Hall, 
Gymnasium  50x200,  Recreation  Room,  and 
enameled  brick  Swimming-pool  20  x  00. 
Supervised  athletics,  manly  sports  and  strong 
teams.  Capacity  of  200  is  taxed  annually. 
Room  assignments  are  now  being  made. 
Tuition  foOO.  For  catalog  address 

Col.  A.  M.  JACKSON.  A.  M.. 
SapcrlntendenL  Box  S3. 

FIreprMi  Barracks 
i  M  Baildlngs 
k  SB  Acres 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Department  of  Classified  Advertising 

RATE — $3.00  pw  line — 3%  cuh  discount — 10%  discount 
(or  six  consecutive  insertions.  Minimum  space  4  lines. 
jti  w  tannM  imnti  tath  CUiiifud  AdvntHr  ftrimalh.  uv  th4  sutltssM  ✓  mr  nadtrt  Ik  ucibidint  fnm  iIuh 

niummi  anrlMIni  tKtainatU.  ffrmi  tint  aimi  iMt  lira  daj  tf  mtnth  friadint  dau  tf  fuiUtoHtn. 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN, 
AGENTS.  ETC. 


WE  ARE  THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  TWISTED 
Wire  Brushes  In  Amerlra.  Hljthcsl  (trade  KcMids.  best  service,  lunirat 
liroAta.  our  new  Auto  S|>erlaLs  are  winners.  Send  tor  cataloK. 

Fuller  Brush  ('ompany.  Hantonl,  C*«inn.:  Rock  Island.  111. _ 

"  aQENTS— EARN  “MOrF"  MONEY.  Larne  immis  sellmK 
Women's  Wear.  Dress  Ooods.  Silks,  tleneral  Dry  o<mk1s.  Bln 
CataloK  Outfit  FYee.  Kat.  ISiift.  National  Imporilnit  A  MtK.  Co., 
I>esk  fiR.  42^Broailway.  N.  V. _ _ 


AGENTS — Bht  yearly  Income  sure.  Permanent  itosltlon  assured. 
Exclaslve  territory.  We  teach  the  Inexperienced  how  to  succeed. 
Let's  show  you.  Novelty  t'utlery  Cto..  20  Bar  St.,  Canton,  o. 

AGENTS  MAKE  BIO  MONEY  AND  BECOME  SALES  mana- 
ners  for  our  Roods.  establlshInR  Rrowlnn  businesses  of  their  own. 
Fast  oflice  sellers.  Fine  protlta.  Part  Iculars  and  samples  free.  » >ne 
Dip  Pen  Cumi>any,  Depl.  1.  Dally  Record  llldR.,  Baltimore,  Md. _ 

RAILWAY  MAIL  AND  POSTAL  CLERKS.  Examinations 
soon:  over  2000  apiMdntments  yearly.  Prepare  at  home.  Write 
for  our  Plan  No.  200  of  payment  after  appointment.  Philadelphia 

Business  College.  Civil  Service  De|>artmenl._  Phllatlelphla.  J’a. _ 

“salesmen  Wanted  to  sell  SHINON  products  to  retailers 
A  Jobbers.  .All  trades  handle.  Consumption  big.  Ixtwest  prices  A 
attractive  deals.  18-year  quality  reputation.  Big  commissions  net 
handsome  Income.  All  or  pait  time.  Bhlnon  Co..  Rochester.  N. 
“AQENtS  OF  ABILITY  AND  HIGH  CHARACTER  wanted  on 
a  new  household  article.  Over  lOtl'r  protll.  .Special  selling  plan 
that  pulls  results.  Address  Merritt  A  Brock,  59  to  69  Temple  Place, 
Bosiom  Mass. _ _ 

SPECIALTY  SALESMEN  WANTED;  big  commissions  being 
earned;  write  for  particulars.  E.  L.  Amott.  Greentlcld,  Ohio. 


ALUMINUM  MILK  BOTTLE  COVERS  14. SO  GROSS,  sample 
loc.  Cold  Fountain  Pens,  sample  6.5c.  Sell  82.01).  equal  to  85.00 
l>ena.  Machine  Razor  Blaile  Sharpeners  90c.  Sell  82. ,50.  Blades 
used  100  times.  Magic  Ink  F’.ra.ser.s.  sample  10c,  Sell  2.5c,  to  3.5c. 
other  good  money  makers,  s.  Mfg.C.'o.,  41  W  arren  St..  N  Y.  Depl.  F; 

AOENTSt^SOMFrlTlNO  NEW— FASTEST  SELLERS  AND 
quickest  repealers  on  earth.  Permanent,  profitable  business. 
O  ssl  for  8.50  to  875  a  week.  .Address  F;.  Nf.  F'eltman,  .5.36  Third  St., 
1  Inclnnatl,  <>.  _ _  _ _  _  _ _ 

AGENTS  —  RED-HOT  SUMMER  SELLERS  —  ConcenlraTcd 
Soft  Diinks.  Just  add  water.  Delicious,  sparkling  Soft  Drinks  In  a 
minute — anywhere — any  time.  Always  ready  for  the  family,  picnics, 
parties,  socials,  etc.  Cluaranteed  under  f.  H.  Pure  F'uod  Laws. 
Enormous  demand,  100',  proAt.  86  to  812  a  day  easy.  Big  line, 
ever  2.50  popular-priced  household  nece.itsliles.  .All  light-weight 
packages.  Agent-s  getting  rich,  your  chance.  Ouint  F'umished  F'ree. 
Don't  wait — secure  territory  now.  Art  quirk— Just  a  postal — to-day. 
American  Products  Co..  2223  Third  St..  Cincinnati.  O. _ 


AGENTS  WANTED— To  advertise  our  goods  by  distributing 
free  sample  to  consumer.  90  cents  an  hour.  Write  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  The  F'avorl  Company,  1023  tVest  Bt.,  Dayton,  D. 


SALESMAN:  To  carry  as  side-line,  our  metal  auverilsliig  novts- 
tles.  Call  on  all  rlasset  of  trade.  Light,  small  sampint.  easy  to 
carry.  Liberal  rommisalons.  Metal  Speclaltl»  Mfg.  Co.,  7:w>  M'. 
Monroe  Bt.,  C;hlcago. _ 


AGENT — Great  opportunity  to  be  permanent  representative 
largest  manufacturers'  high-grade  soaps  and  toilet  gu<Kl>.  Big- 
steady  Income,  unlimited  posslbllltlea  M'rile  lor  Immediate  appoint, 
ment.  FJ.  M.  Davis  Co..  R  62  Davis  Bldg..  (Chicago. _ 


AGENTS:  2»«',  PROFIT.  WONDERFUL  LITTLE  ARTI- 
cle.  Bells  like  wildfire.  Can  be  carried  In  pocket.  Write  at  isice 
f<g  free  sample.  H.  Mathews.  1923  Third  Btreet.  Dayton.  Ohio. 

“a  dollar  a  minITte  caIn^t^bE'  made  witK  our 

go(Kls  iw  anylssly's.  But  ytsi  ran  make  good  money  with  ou-  quick 
sellers,  not  sold  In  stores.  Write  and  say  "show  me."  B.  Mfg.  Co., 
41A.  Warren  Bt..  .N.  Y. _ 


use  FOR  RELIABLE  MAN  OR  WOMAN;  distribute  211110 
tree  pkgs.  Borax  Powder  with  Boaps,  etc..  In  your  town.  No  money 

or  experience  needed.  B.  Ward  Co..  224  Institute,  Chicago. _ 

“(IREaT  opportunity  tttr  General  Agents  selling  New 
Bperlalty  to  merchants.  Retails  85,  8IU,  815  each.  Your  imiflt 
200',.  No  competition.  Flxcliislve  Hsrrttory.  F'ree  Baniples. 
Bayers  Co.,  402  Walnwright^Bt.  Isnils,  Mo^ _  _ 

AGENTS: — Novel  Belling  Plan.  Novel  Article;  a  business  that 
Is  growing  bigger  every  day.  The  Handy  Light,  a  F'ree  salesman's 
course,  a  general  agency,  a  business  of  your  Own.  Bells  every  place 
electrirlty  Is  use<l.  Big  Profits.  Bend  for  proposition.  The  Ilandy 

Llghl  CY>..  1041  llandS'  Light  Block,  Cincinnati,  «). _ 

AT  LAST — A  compressed  air  washing  machine;  washes  tub  of 
clothes  In  6  minutes.  Works  like  magic.  ITIce  only  81. -50.  Axis, 
coining  money.  A  sale  at  every  bouse.  Wendell  Co..  872  Uak  Bt.. 
Lclpslc.  OhIOL _  _ 


WOMEN  AGENTS 


FREE  TO  ANY  WOMAN.  Beautiful  42-Plcre  (kdd  Decorated 
Dinner  Bet  for  distributing  only  3  dos.  Free  rakes  of  ComplexloB 
Boap.  No  money  or  experience  needed.  B.  Tyrrell  Ward.  224  laslF 
tute  Place.  CTilcago. _ 


FIVE  BRIGHT,  CAPABLE  LADIES  In  each  state  to  traveL 
demonstrate  and  sell  dealers.  Handsome  Income  easily  made. 
Railroad  fare  paid.  Goodrich  Drug  Co.,  D^t.  97,  Omaha.  Ne- 
hraska. 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE  WANTS  REPRESENTATIVES 
In  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  work  Is  proHlable;  It  doesn't  take 
long  to  learn;  It  Is  a  good  thing  tor  you  It  you're  not  quite  satisfied 
with  your  present  Income.  Agents  who  give  all  their  time  to  the 
work  get  big  Money — spare-time  workers  are  well  paid  tor  what  they 
do.  It  does  not  matter  whether  you  are  a  man  or  a  woman,  young 
or  old — all  the  capital  you  need  Is  a  neat  appearance,  a  fair  share  of 
ability,  and  plenty  of  perseverance.  Write  to-day  and  get  details  of 
the  best  otter  we  have  ever  made.  Address  Circulation  Department, 
Everybody's  Magazine.  New  York  City. 


REAL  ESTATE— FARM  LANDS 
MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS 


_ ^ORIDA _ 

TARPON  SPRINGS,  FLA.,  delightful  climate.  Ix-autlful  location, 
unexcelled  waterways,  fresh  and  salt  water  fishing;  gissl  roads,  retail 
Ntiges.  schools,  churches;  a  progressive  municipality,  attractive  to 
tourist,  homeseeker  and  Investor.  Address.  Bec'y,  Hoard  of  Trade. 


LAKELAND,  FLA.  Best.  miMt  prugres.slve  Inland  town  In  .Btate. 
Magnlhcent  opportunities  Investment  and  location.  Bpiendid  cli¬ 
mate,  water,  schools,  churches,  etc.  High,  rolling,  fertile  lands  for 
citrus,  truck,  general  farming.  New  booklet  free.  BoanI  of  Trade. 

VIRGINIA  ’ 


PROFITABLE  LITTLE  FARMS  IN  VALLEY  OF  VIROINIA, 
5  and  10  acre  tracts.  82.50  and  up.  Good  fnilt  and  farming  country, 
s-nd  for  literature  now.  F'.  Ij>  Baume.  Agri.  Agt..  N.  *  W.  Ry., 
211  Arcade  Bldg..  Roanoke.  Va. 


NEW  YORK 

$10.00  CASH  —  s's.OO  PER  MONTH.  AN  INVESTMENT 
without  a  parallel.  Quarter-acre  plots  suitable  for  poultry,  fruit 
and  vegetalile  raising,  eight  miles  from  New  York  t'lty  and  the 
largest  market  In  the  United  States  for  farm  products.  Immense 
f  wtunes  are  being  made  In  celery.  miLshrooms,  asparagus  and  other 
high-priced  table  luxuries.  10,400  stjuare  fret  of  finest  land  for 
85.00  per  month;  total  price.  82.50.  8.300  and  8.3.50.  Title  guaranteed, 
start  now;  you  can  lay  the  foundation  of  a  fortune.  Send  for  pho¬ 
tographs  and  maps.  W.  Kaye.  Broadway  Chambers.  New  York. 

FJ.SeoCASH  REQUIRED — 360 Acres. 25 Cows. Tools.  Ownerhas 
made  money,  retiring;  chance  of  a  lifetime  for  young  man;  Itk)  acres 
rich  Oelds.  big  pasture,  valuable  wimhI.  1. 000 sugar  maples;  H-rimm 
house.  4  barns.  lOO-ton  silo;  near  large  R.R.  town;  If  taken  now  you 
get  stoci;.  machinery  and  crops;  price  88. .500,  only  82. .5(81  cash,  bal¬ 
ance  easy  terms;  full  details,  traveling  directions,  page  12.  "  Sirout's 
Farm  Catalogue  No.  38."  Just  out.  Write  today  few  your  freec-ipy. 
E.  A.  Btrout  Farm  Agency.  Station  7.319.  47  West  34th  St..  N.  V. 


GEORGIA 

FACTORIES  WANTED.  Raw  material,  cotton,  lumber,  clay, 
stone.  Water  power.  Rail  and  Water  Carriers.  Healthy  living. 
Good  supply  labor.  Front  proven  and  assistance  given  by  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Columbus,  Ga. 

CALIFORNIA 

VISIT  Ban  Joaquin  Valley.  California.  This  Year — Bee  the  Expo¬ 
sitions,  toolll  Iaiw  fares  for  great  World's  Expiadtlons  at  Ban 
FYanclsco — Ban  Diego — enable  you  to  see  wondrously  fertile  .Ban 
Joaquin  Valley  as  well,  via  "Banta  Fe."  I.stok  Into  this  Pnimised 
I.and  of  the  Itomeseeker  Now:  Combine  education,  enjoyment  and 
exploration.  F'or  free  literature  write  C.  L.  Beagravrn.  Gen.  Colonl- 
zallon  Agent.  ATABF'  Ry..  18.57  Ry.  FJxchange,  Chkago. 

[ _ _  _  M  I^S  C  ELLA  nYoJUS 

MONEY-MAKING  FAR  MSthroughout  l4.Btatrs;onearretol.(88i 
acres,  8.500  to  8.50,(881,  many  with  live  stork,  tools  and  crops  lnrlude:l. 
Write  for  "Btrout's  F'arm  Catalogue  No.  38."  F;.  A.  Btrout  Farm 

Agency.  Button  2719.  47  West  .34lh  .Bt.,  New  York. 

M0TI0N.PICTURE1>LAVS 

SCRIPTS  WANTED!  WE  ACCEPT  MANUSCRIPTS  IN 
any  form;  criticise  free;  and  sell  on  commission.  Big  iwlces  paid. 
Dtm't  waste  money  on  "Instructions."  Write  us.  Biory  Revision 
Co.,  100  Main.  Bmetbport,  Pa. 

EARN  II JM  A  YEAR  writing  and  selling  one  moving  picture  play 
a  week.  Turn  your  Ideas  Into  dollars.  We  teach  only  sure  methisl 
Bend  for  free  hook,  valuable  Information  and  special  prize  offer. 
^Irago  raoto-Playwright  College.  Box  278  X.  H., Chicago. 

raUARANTEE  $!•  FOR  FIRST  PHOTOPLAY  you  write  by 
my  method.  As  former  Bcenarto  Fklltor  of  World's  largest  studio. 
I  speak  with  authority.  Bend  for  free  booklet,  "How  to  Write 
Photoplays."  FJbert  Moore.  Box  772  VP.  Chicago. 


The  advertisements  in  Evcryliody's  Magazine  arc  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


STAMPS— COINS— CURIOS 

'~oXU  COINS  BOliUHT  AND  SOLD.'  SPHINQ  c»UUu«ue  IM 
ol  colnx  >i>r  niP,  tree  to  eollecton  only.  Buylna  rnlaloiiue  quoting 
pcIctM  1  l«y  for  coins,  10  cents.  Wm.  HessieIn,  101  Tremont  IM.. 


prlctw  I  juty  to 
DoHiun.  Mass. 


S5S.M  PAID  FOR  DOLLAR  I87J  S.  MINT;  I2.M  FOR  l*«4 
Proof  Dollars;  (7.00  tor  1853  Uuarlers,  no  arrows,  etc.  Watcb  your 
ctaancr.  Many  valuable  coins  ctrculatlng.  Get  posted.  It  may  mean 
lanir  prodts  to  you.  Send  only  4c.  for  Lance  Ulus.  Coin  Circular. 
Send  to  Numismatic  Bank,  Dept.  B,  Fort  Worth.  Texas. 


TYPEWRITERS-TOOLS 

^toOLS  AND  TOOL  CHESTS,  AND  OTHER  TOOLS,  for  the 
autoHt.  shop  and  home— are  listed  and  described  In  the  Tool  Monger, 
a  3‘J<i-i>age  catal'ig  mailed  on  receipt  ot  Sc.  In  stamps.  Montgomery 
A  Co..  105  Fulton  8t.,  New  York  City. 

TYPEWRITER  PRICES  SMASHED.  Spot  Cash  Otter  wlU 
■tve  you  money.  L.  C.  Smiths,  Olivers,  Remingtons,  Underwoods 
and  Royals;  your  choice  ot  500  machines  at  SlO.OO  to  S15.00. 
Guaranteed  for  3  yeara.  Send  today  tor  descriptive  circular. 

Dearborn  Typewriter  Exchange,  Uept.  12B,  Chicago,  lU. _ 

"LAROEST  stock  of  typewriters  in  AMERICA.  ALL 
makes.  Underwoods,  Olivers,  Remingtons,  etc.  1-4  to  1-2  mtrs’. 
nrices.  tl5  up — rented  anywhere — applying  rent  on  price.  Free 
Tilal.  Installment  payments  It  desli^.  Write  for  catalogue  T. 
TypewHter  Emportum  (Estab.  1892),  34-30  W.  Lake  gt.,  Chicago. 

MOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY 

SPEND  Mumiurr  RAthorlDtf  inaecui,  butterflies.  1  psy  bic  prices. 


FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER 


A-l  work.  PhotoX^ratt  Co.,  1717  Woodward  Av.,  Detroit.  Mich. _ 

tec  TRIAL  OFFER  FOR  Itc.  Send  one  roll  ot  01m,  any  slse, 
0  or  1 2  exposure  (or  Olm  park) ;  we  will  develop  nim  or  park  and  make 
a  total  ot  A  pictures  from  best  negatives  tor  10c  (stamps).  Beautiful 
lO-Inch  mounted  enlargements  25c.  Price  list  and  sam^e  print  tree 
upon  request.  Roanoke  Cycle  Company,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

FOR  BEST  RESULTS  and  quick  returns  let  me  do  your  OnLih- 
Ing.  Individual  treatment  ot  all  orders.  Send  tor  prices  with  free 
sample  print  and  enlargement.  11.  Ct>bb  Shaw,  418  Bowdoln  St.. 
Boston,  Mans. 


KODAK  FINISHINU.  Quality  Service.  Pricesrwht.  Develup- 
log.  Printing.  Flnlarglng.  Send  trial  order  and  ask  tor  tree  booklet 
and  price  list.  We  pay  return  postage.  The  Fowler  A  Slater  Co., 

1^  East  6th  St..  Cleveland,  Ohio. _ _  _ _ 

YOUR  PHOTOS  ENLARGED  Tic.  8  x  10  made  from  any  sixe 
negative  or  Dim.  Films  developed  5e.  per  roll,  all  slics.  Prints 
ic.  each.  2  1-4x3  1-4;  4c..  3  1-4x4  1-4.  Send  negative  and  get 
sample  prints.  Free.  We  save  you  money.  Anti-Trust  Phtito 

Supplier,  kl.  A.  Leese,  614  Ninth  St.,  Washington.  11.  C. _ 

'“sample  PRINTS.  ~Send  negativn  for  free  sample  of  our  work. 
Filins  developed  10c.  roll.  Velox  prints  2  1-4x3  1-4.  3c.  Photo 
enlarging  a  specialty.  8  x  10‘s.  20c.  unmounted  from  negatives. 
Columbia  Photo  Supply  Co..  Dept.  A,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS -PATENTS 


PATENTS,  TRADE-MARKS  A  COPYRIGHTS.  Our  hand¬ 
book  on  patents  will  be  sent  tree  on  request.  All  patents  secured 
through  us  are  described  without  cost  to  the  patentee  In  the  Sclen- 
tinc  Amerlean — Munn  A  Va>.,  Patent  Attorneys,  667  Woolworth 
Bldg.,  New  York — Washington  Ofllce.625  F  Street. Washington,  D.C. 

PATENTS.  TRADE-MARKS,  COPYRIGHTS.  Thirty  years’ 
active  practlee.  Experienced,  personal,  consdentlous  service.  DIRI- 
cult  and  rejected  cases  aoUrlted.  Book  with  terms  tree.  Addreus  E. 
n.  SIggers,  Patent  latwyer.  Suite  3,  N.  U.  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MEN  OF  IDEA  and  Inventive  ability  should  write  tor  new  “IJst 
ot  Needed  Inventions,"  "Patent  Buyers”  and  “How  to  Get  Your 
Patent  and  Your  Money.”  Advice  Free.  Randolph  A  Co.,  Patent 
Attorneys,  Dept.  37,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IDEAS  WANTED — Manufacturers  are  writing  tor  patents  pro¬ 
cured  through  me.  Three  books  with  list  200  Inventions  wanted 
sent  tree.  Advice  Free.  I  get  patent  or  no  tee.  R.  B.  Owen,  10  Owen 
Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED.  Send  sketch 
lor  tree  opinion  as  to  patentability.  How  to  Obtain  Patent  and 
What  to  Invent,  with  IJst  ot  Inventions  Wanted  and  Prises  Ottered 
for  Inventions  amounting  to  Sl.OOO.OCX)  sent  tree.  Patents  adver¬ 
tised  Free.  Wanted,  New  Ideas.  Send  tor  List  ot  Patent  Buyers. 
Victor  j.  Evans  A  Co.,  752  Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


AUTOMOBILE  SUPPLIES 

“PiUNT^YO'UR  CAR^bURSELF.“8ave  S25  to  t75  by  doing 
the  work  at  home  with  the  Arsenal  system.  Our  big  free  book  "The 
Car  Beautiful"  tells  how.  Send  for  It  to-day.  Arsenal  Varnish  Co.. 
Dept.  E,  Rock  Island,  III. 


BUNGALOW  PUNS 

IT  BUNGALOW  PLA N s“i sX  47X7 6,  7  rooms.  State  num- 
ber  rooms  wanted.  Set  of  tour  (48  plans).  .50r.  Showing  exterior 
and  floor  plans.  All  successful  designs.  California  Bungalow  Plan- 
nery,  1749  E.  15lh  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


INFORMATION  FOR  POLICY-HOLDERS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

INCOin>^RA t r “V 6u R~BII S I N ESS“i N  A R IZONA. 

Cost.  Greatest  advantages.  Cost  not  affected  by  amount  ot  capital. 
Transact  business  and  keep  books  anywhere.  Stock  made  tull-pakl 
and  non-assessable  by  using  our  forms.  Ijiws,  blanks  and  directions 
tree.  Stockbolders  are  exempt  from  corporate  liability.  Stoddard 
Incorporating  Company,  Box  8J,  Phtrnix,  Arlxona. 


JOIN  US  In  a  new,  big  Parcel  Poet  bustness.  We  have  a  line  that 
gets  repeat  orders  all  the  time.  Spare  time  at  the  start.  Invest  only 
ll  .(in  or  $2.00  a  week  and  soon  own  a  nice  business  ot  your  own. 
W’rlte  tor  particulars.  Nadico  Co.,  1681  Belmont  Ave.,  Chicago. 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN.  and  escape  salaried 
drudgery  tor  life.  Learn  the  Collection  Business.  Limitless  Helds; 
little  competition.  Few  opportunities  so  proHtable.  Send  for  "Point¬ 
ers"  to-day.  American  Collection  Service.  18  Stale  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


MAGAZINES 


DO  YOU  READ  MAGAZINES?  Our  Big  Money-Saving  Club 
Catalog  Free.  Write  To-day.  Agents  Wanted.  Write  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  J.  M.  Hanson-Bennett  Magaxine  Agency,  223  West  Jack- 
son  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 


WRITE  ME  TO-DAY  and  I  will  tell  you  ot  the  remarkable  resulu 
advertisers  are  securing  through  Everybody's  Classlfled  Advertising. 
Let  me  help  youprepare  your  copy,  suggest  follow-up.  etc.  Address 
E.  D.  Duryea,  Classified  Dept.,  Everybody's  Magailne,  New  York. 


DON’T  STUTTER 

AND  STAMMER.  It’s  a  habit,  not  a  disease.  We  correct  it  by 
only  true  natural  method.  No  drawling,  sing-song  or  beating  time. 
Endorsed  by  public  schools  and  highest  authorities.  Don’t  let  this 
distressing  habit  grow  on  you.  We  teach  you  to  talk  fluently  and 
naturally,  and  the  correction  is  permanent.  To  convince  you 
our  methods  are  correct,  we  give  a  FRKK  TKI.AL  WKKK. 
SKPAK.VTK  Sl'MMKR  CLASSHS  for  children.  Wnte  to¬ 
day  for  our  Catalog. 

The  Reed  School,  379  Hubbard  Awe.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

frlSTAMMER 

nttent)  no  stamm^rinj  school  till  you  hear  from  me.  l-arijest 
summering  school  in  the  world,  employingr  the  advance«l 
natural  method.  My  methoil  has  successfuUy  trcatetl  me 
and  thousands  ol  others  durinir  the  past  nine  years.  No 
sing-sonirinjf  or  time-l>eatinr  11  let  run.  stammering  will  wreck  your  hfe  -j 
happiness  and  handicap  your  eodeav€>rs.  Beautiful  lU  liook  and 

Special  Kate  sent  FKHH.  WRITE  TODAY.  Lm  Wds  Hihri  frCA 

. . . . .  Nafth-Wesm  S(M  (w  Sliaawnn.  he..  Z312  Ciaad  kimat.  Khnakse.  Wis. 

Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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ever  made.  Addrens 

Everybody's  Migazli 

e.  New  York  City. 

STAMMER^ 

Thousands  have  been  successfully  M  D  P  ^ 

treated  under  mv  instruction.  Fs-  lw\^  IwIV^ritB 

uUished  twenty  years.  I.arfest.  """" 

best  e«)uippe<l  and  most  successful  school  for  stammerers  ill 

the  world.  Fndorsed  everywhere.  Trial  lesson  esplaining 

Home  Instruction,  also  200  pace  hook.  **The  Orirn  and 

Treatment  of  Stammering."  with  food  advice,  FRFK.  A. 

.Aiiilrew  In,  119  Adelaide  St..  I>etroit.  Mich.  Up«t  ^ 

S  T  ATm  M  E  R  I  N  G 

!*•  i  fien  a  serious  handicap.  I>ev«»te  a  p*>rtion  ol  Yauatiim  to  its  removal.  We 
•  an  ft»e  you  the  best  help  to  lie  had.  Treatment  devised  ami  practuetl  by  a 
phvMtian  for  many  years.  System  stamls  the  test  of  time.  A  ret  ent  letter 
Mates:  "I  cannot  si^eak  in  high  enotigh  terms.  I  was  a  had  stammerer  six 
ve.ir,  ago,  hut  now  1  can  converse  as  well  as  any  one.  I  adMse  every  one 
a(!lKte<l  to  go  to  your  school."  Stanintering  is  a  »er\oi»s  affection,  and  treat- 
luem  IS  too  iiii|>ortant  to  be  entrusterl  to  every  one  «ho  has  a  “  methtRl."  I 
Maiiimeretl  on«e  myself,  and  understand  its  correction  thoroughly  Besides. 

I  base  treatment  for  nervous  enmiitions,  which  Is  often  very  useful.  Call  or 
write  for  infornution.  Summer  School  at  Atlantic  City,  after  July  1st. 
h  HA^iK  A.  HRYANT,  ‘Jfl  Y  40th  York 


HI  CLEHEHS  FAMOUS  HIHERAL  BATHS 


FOR  RHEUMATISn  AMO  MCRVOUJ  BRFAK  DOWNS 
.  I  WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION 

InelOiQmal  BOX  G  m  c^unt,«s 


THIS  IS  TADOUSAC 

A  NACNIFICFNT  VIEW  FROM  TME  VERANDAH  OF  THE 
NOTUTAROaSAC.Vmi  FROeAlty  FMKE  A  STOROVER 
HERE  WHEN  YOU  TAKE  THE  DEUCHTFUl  OOAT  TRIP  •- 
•WAGAaATOTHESEA— CANADA  STtAASHIP 
UNeS  LiniTCO.lOO  victoria  SQAOHTREAL 
^  UNO  t«  FOR  BEANmUY  lUHSIRMED  0001  ERTnilt 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


If  Coming  To  New  Yorl 
Why  Pay  Excessive  I 


v.L.E.nui:.niiou  n.«  Y<>rk 

•Select,  homalike.  •coni-micml.  SuiU 
of  parlor.  b«dri«'m.  priratr  hath  for 
two  peraoni.  0*  00  <l»ilY  Por 
WriteforBookletH  with  map  of  city. 


Bound  for  NEW  YORK  and  wero  qoino  to  stop  i 

HOTEL.  BRISTOr 

“I22-I2A  WEST  A9TH  STREET 
WHiNt  THE  SERVICE  IS  COURTCOUS.THE  RRICCS  REASOH-, 
ABIE.THE  LOCATION  EENTRAL  NEAR  SHORS^^.^/ 
THEATRES  AHRTBAHSiT  rACIllTIES^^^^^«^' 
lllRCfIAllllA;iII«8»fl>ER0AY^.i»<-  ^V'  , 
AHER'EAV  RATE  Sa  ft  SS  PER  HAY  - 


HOTEL  CHELSEA 

West  23d  8t.  at  7th  Ave.,  New  York 
800  Rooms.  400  Baths.  Fireproof. 

RKSTAl'KtYT  A  LA  rAKTK  A  TARLK  ll'HOTK. 
Kooiiis  adjniiiiiiv  liatli.fil  up,  witli  private 
l>ath.$2.  Write  for  colored  iuap“K”of  city. 

ADIR0NDACI^MT8.3N.  Y.  ^ 

Mohawk  «h  l^ke.  capacity  12S  l.at. 

cut  ei|iii|>iiient,  electricity, 
.1  Cottngtt  riinnliiu  water  every  room. 
Oarai;e.  C.  8.  LoiiKstatf,  Old  ForKe,  N.  Y. 


!  marlbokough- 

1  Atlantic  Gity.  b  l  e  n  ii  k  i  m 

I  AlK>TelIliiRtrmtion  ahows  but  one  section  of 
this  maeniflceiit  and  siiiiiptiionsly  ntted 
lioiue-tlie  OT>en  Air  Plaza  and  E:nrlosed 
Solarluiiis  overlook  the  Boanl-walk  and  the 
( irean.  The  envlroiiiiieiit,  coiiTenienre  and 
roinfortanf  the  MarllMimiiRh-Blenhelin  and 
the  tnYlRoratliiR  climate  at  Atlantic  (Mty 
make  this  the  Ideal  place  for  a  .Summer  so¬ 
journ.  Alwaysoiien.  Write  for  handsomely 
I  Illustrated  liooklet.  .loslah  White  A  8ons 
Company. Proprietors  and  Directors. 


B08T0N  INA88.  _ 

-^THORNDIKE 

MSTONS  BEST  HniFISlsmoFMCimR, 


b^Mktklltiiininbtl 

itlbltajantlKiliNaiidAarsMIilyfrBhfiyM 

^ATLANTIC  HOUSE 

NANTASKET  BEACH  (BOOKLETI  >- 
20  Miles  from  Boston  Sit'S  ii*.",*.'*  j 


i.Afiu  rorKe..->.  i.  p  .  vt-H  ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.J. 
■aatke  AjAlCU  Hall*  Hotel  snd  Sanatorium. 


open,  always  ready,  always  busy.  Table 
and  attendance  unsurpassed. 


WA8HINCTON  D.  C. 


HOTEL  DRISCOLL  = 

Faces  IT.  8.  Capitol.  Near 
Cnlon  Station.  Amidst  , 

Show  Places.  Riinnlnif 
Water,  Kleetrlc  Fans  in 
Kooins.  Bath  Gratis, 

Garaee.  Music.  Am.  fS. 

KiirTFlAO  up.  Booklet  I).  _ _ 

HEALTH  RESORTS 


Health- Getting 

Every  day  at  Battle  Creek  Is  made  a 
day  of  real  nealtli-hiilldiiiK  under  Ideal 
eondltioiis.  You  are  hriuiicht  hack  to 
health  and  physical  well-lieiiiv  In  a  way 
that  causes  no  privation.  You  eiipiy 
the  “.Slmjile  Life"  while  irettinif  well 
without  the  aliseucv  of  a  siuicle  home 
comfort. 

Your  name  on  a  card  will  hrln*"  The 
Simple  Life  in  a  Nutshell"  — a  set  of 
health  rules. 

THE  BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM 

Box  109,  BxttW  Cr««k,  MickifAii 


'  INTCRNAU  HOUSE.  jsp'.aWA  Sumcs  Hor«  Of  A  ] 

‘riNCMOiT  AiclkiTWtTMAfiustnorAu  iMPWMJWy.^ 
'dSAHt  ScoaiRr.  CASaM  t  Cmmi  Uvma.  hw  RmlAu'I 
I  Vtsn.  OsoNsnA.  douan  Ttat  3  Bookwr  H  S  rimiTT 


‘GOLD  AT  SEA” 

by 

ARTHUR  D.  HOWDEN  SMITH 


A  thrilling  novelette  concerning  a  British  tramp-steamer,  a  daring 
German  sea-raider,  the  American  secret  service  and  a  peach  of  a  girl. 

Brimful  of  action,  excitement  and  mys-  Jk  4  , -  ^  — 

tery.  Complete  in  the  August 


BE  A  TRAVELING  SALESMAN 

Hundred.^  of  ffoo<l  ponitions  now  open.  No  experience 
required  to  Kct  one  of  them.  Write  today  for  list  of 

oprninfEK  ofTf^rinff  opportunities  to  earn  Riir  Money  while  you 
learn  and  testimonials  fr<pni  hundreds  of  our  students  who  are 
eaminir  $100  to  STiOO  a  month.  Address  nearest  office.  I>ept.  SIS 

NATIONAL  SALESMEN'S  TNAINING  ASSOCIATION 
CMcaso*  N«w  Ywrii,  San  Frandaco  . 


COPY  THIS 


anfl  let  me  we  what  you  can  do  with  it.  llluMntors 
and  cartfwnists  earn  front  to  |IJ5  a  week  or  ^ 
itiore.  My  practic.il  sytteni  of  pr*rv>nal  Inflivid-  ^ 
ual  lessont  by  m.iii  will  develop  your  talent. 

I'ilteen  vear>’  successful  w-ork  for  newsp.iper> 
and  ni.ifrazines  qualifies  me  to  teach  you. 

Sent!  me  your  sketch  of  l*resjilent  Wilson  with  Ac 
in  stamfis  and  I  will  semi  you  a  test  lesson  plate,  also  ' 

cullection  of  <lraw  intr»^how  inig  pffVkiltilities  for  YOU.  ^ 

THE  LANDON  SCHOOL 

I4M  Schofield  Buildlnz.  Clevriand.  O. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 


SHORTHAND 
IN  30  DAYS 


YOUR  SUNNY 


TRELLIS  BOOK 


rhT  CYI*KkSS  Oh  vtn  K  LOCAL  LUMHhR  DHALkK.  ih  Ilk  HASN'T  IT.  Lt  i  i- 


Boyd  Syllable  System— written  with  ooly  nine  characters.  No  ‘*positiocis'  ‘ 
—no  “ruled  lines*’— no  “shading"— no  *‘word-sijrn»“ — no  “cold  notea. ” 
Speedy,  practical  system  that  can  be  learned  in  W  days  of  home  study, 
utilizing  spare  time.  For  full  descriptive  matter,  free,  address.  Chlanc* 
Cerrespondenee  Sehools.  PM  tally  Rollillar.  thleaffa*  HU 


Let  our  **ALL«KOl  ND  HELPS  DEPAHT.MENT**  help  YOF.  Our  entire  renouroes  nre  freely  at  your  ners  ioe. 


SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS*  ASSN. 


I2M  HIBEINIA  BANK  BLDG..  NEW  OKLEANS.  LA..  12M  HEARD  NAFL  BANK  BLDG..  JACKSONVILLE.  FU 


IF  YOU  WANT  MONEY 

Evtryhody' t  wants  representatives  everywhere 
to  forward  new  and  renewal  subscriptions. 

The  work  may  be  done  in  .spare  time— odd 
moments  after  re^lar  business  hours,  eve¬ 
nings,  holidays. 

You  will  be  paid  a  substantial  commission  on 
each  subscription,  and,  in  addition,  a  gen¬ 
erous  monthly  salary — #$.00,  $2S,00,  #100.00 
or  more,  according  to  the  number  of  orders 
you  send  in. 

No  expense  whatever  is  attached  to  our  offer, 
and  previous  experience  is  not  necessary. 

In  making  application,  kindly 
give  hvo  or  more  references 

EVERYBODTS  MAGAZINE 

Spring  and  Macdougal  Streeta,  New  York 


Chicago  Musical  College 


DR.  F.  ZIEGFELD,  President. 


Founded  1867. 


FOREMOST  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC  AND 
DRAMATIC  ART  IN  AMERICA 

80  Teachers  in  All  Departments. 

SUMMER  SESSION  OPENS  JUNE  28 
50th  SEASON  OPENS  SEPTEMBER  13 

Complete  Catalogue  on  Request. 

CARL  D.  KINSEY,  M6R.,  (29  S.  MICHIGAN  »L 

Free  and  Partial  Scholarship  .Applications  Accepted 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


The  Went  Point  of  the  South 

Magnificent  plant  and  equipment.  Value  SSOO.fiOO.OO. 
Beautiful  park  line  grounds.  Sixty-seven  acres.  Finest 
climate  in  the  L’nited  States.  Graduates  admitted  with¬ 
out  examination  to  West  Point  and  all  colleges  granting 
certificate  privilege  toany  school.  .-\ctiveofficerU.S,.Army 
in  charge  of  Military  Department.  For  catalogue,  address 

Calwabk.  Tna..  Bn  2«S  COL.  0.  C.  HULVET.  Pni. 


Is  the  next  delightful  and  stimulating  item  on  your  summer  program.  Full  of  original 
designs  In’  prominent  architects  for  CYPRESS  TRELLISES,  ARBORS,  ARTISTIC 
“HCK)DS”for  doorsand  windows,etc., — all  different  and  all  good.  Something  for  any 
spot  or  cranny  that  needs  beautifying.  Also  points  on  what  grows  best,  etc.  Also  why 
you’ll  use  CYPRESS,  “The  Wood  Eternal” — (of  course).  Send  today.  Ask  for  VOL  28. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


COLUMBIA  MILITARY  ACADEMY 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


'You  forgot  to 
send  m  your 
subscription  to 


While  there’s  Life,  in  addition  to 
hope,  there’s  mental  exhilaration, 
cheerfulness,  a  reasonable  amount 
of  sentiment,  some  wit,  a  stratum 
of  sanity,  some  philosophy  and 
even  things  that  you  don’t  like. 


Offer 

Enclosed 
find  One  Dol¬ 
lar  (Canadian 
$1.13,  Foreign 
$i.s6).  Send  Life 
for  three  months  to 


One  thousand  dollars 
offered  for  the  best 
“shortest  short  story.’’ 
See  current  issues  of 
Life. 


Open  only  to  new  subscribers;  no  sub¬ 
scription  renewed  at  this  rate. 

LIFE,  24  West  31st  Street.  New  York 

One  Tear,  $S.OO.  (Caaadiaa,  $5.52;  Foreign,  $6.04.) 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


I^t’s  ^tay  J^hile’ 


Make  your  Kome-coming  from  the 
Elxpositions  a  restful  journey  that 
will  mend  the  strain  of  the  busy 
days  in  California.  Pleasant  side  trips 
and  ample  stop-over  privileges  __ 
invite  you  to  tarry  among  the  quaint  ViB 
and  historical  places  of  the  Golden  \  ■ 
Southwest:  \  ■ 


The  “Apache  Trail”  through 
Arizona’s  National  Reserve; 
the  gigantic  Roosevelt  Dam; 
Tucson,  “City  of  Missions”; 
El  Paso,  the  “Border  City”; 
San  Antonio  and  the  “Alamo”; 
busy  Houston;  New  Orleans, 
quaintest  city  in  all  America, 
and  many  other  fascinating 
places. 


1  hey  mean  added  pleasure  in  that 
marvelous  ride  through  the  Golden 
Southwest  on  the  luxurious 

SUNSET  UMITED 

(Etht  is  tk*  Y««r— No  Eztn  Foro) 

Su  FraadKo  Saa  Diego  Lao  Aagdca  New  OHcaaa 

But  in  order  to  enjoy  the  delights 
of  this  “Road  of  a  Thousand 
Wonders**  make  sure  before  you 
start  that  your  return  ticket  reads 


oetfMS' 


SOVTHEKN  BlCinC'SVNSETROVTE 


Choice  of  Water  or  Rail  Lines  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York 

Write  for  information  and  illustrated  literature 

NEW  YORK  CITY  NEW  ORLEANS  HOUSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO 

366  Broadway  Metropolitan  Bank  Bldg.  Southern  Pacific  Bldg.  Flood  Buildiag 

Agenciee  all  orer  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Europe 


Kindly  mention  Ever>’body's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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THE  BON  AMI.  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 


woodwork 


T^ID  you  ever  try  Bon  Ami  actly  the  vSame  fine  materials  as 
^  on  white  paint?  It  dissolves  the  cake;  it  will  do  exactly  the 
the  grime  like  magic  and  re-  same  work  and,  like  the  cake, 
storesthefresh,  white,  new  look.  wi//  not  scratch. 

Frequently  one  magic  sweep  of  ,  ,  , 

the  cloth,  wet  with  a  little  Bon  We  leave  you  to  choose  hetween 
Ami  lather,  will  erase  an  ohsti-  cake  and  pou  der.  Both  of 

nate  finger  mark  that  resists  them  are  wonderful  forcleanmg 
floods  of  plain  water!  windows  and  mirrots,  hath- 

tubs, tile, paint, and  for  polishing 
You  mustn’t  use  coarse,  gritty  metals;  not  for  scouring  or 
soaps  or  powders  to  scour  that  rough  work  hut  for  all 
grime  away — they  would  scour  the^/V/erkindsofclean- 

off  the  white  paint  too.  ing  and  polishing.  ^ 

To  meet  the  wishes  of  house¬ 
wives  who  like  their  cleaners  in  **Hasn  t 
powder  form,  we  are  now  mak-  scratched 
ing  Bon  Ami  that  way  as  well  as  ygf  f** 
in  the  well-known  cake  form. 


The  new  powder  is  made  of  ex- 


Made  in  both  cake  and  powder  form 


Suffte^e 

^yi^rld 

i>y 


WILLIAM  HARD  and  V.  D.  JORDAN 


THE  whole  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  world 
the  only  states — or 
provinces — or  other 
large  political  divisions — in 
which  women  have  absolutely 
no  suffrage  rights  whatsoever 
are  certain  states  in  the  United 
States! 

If  you  knew  that,  you  knew 
more  than  we  did  when  we 
started  to  dig  out  the  facts. 

We  have  consulted  several 
hundred  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion — books  and  reports  and 
people.  We  wanted  to  know 
just  how  far  this  “votes  for 
women”  idea  had  gone,  all  over  the  world. 

Was  it  just  a  few  crazy  women  and  a  few 
crazy  communities?  Or  was  the  whole 
world  headed  toward  the  same  asylum? 

We  regret  to  report  that  even  the  safest 
and  sanest  parts  of  the  world — that  is,  even 
the  most  masculinist  parts  of  it — are  doing 
considerable  mental  tottering.  For  an  e.x- 
ample  (it’s  a  small  one,  but  there  are  lots  of 
others  coming),  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Olden¬ 
burg. 

Oldenburg  is  one  of  the  sovereign  states 
of  the  German  Empire.  It  touches  the 
North  Sea  near  Bremen.  Like  all  the  other 
sovereign  states  of  the  German  Empire,  it 
has  “communes.”  These  are  small  local- 


NeU  Crwyn  fut  nrw  rotes  into 
the  Brttisk  House  of  Lords. 


government  subdivisions. 

Now  Oldenburg  has  recently 
enacted  a  suffrage  Taw.  Wom¬ 
en  twenty-four  years  of  age 
may  vote  for  the  members  of 
the  communal  councils.  And 
more,  women  may  themselves 
become  members  of  those 
councils. 

It  didn’t  go  into  effect.  The 
Imperial  Government  at  Ber¬ 
lin  vetoed  it.  But  the  p)oint 
is  that  Oldenburg  wanted  it 
and  enacted  it.  In  Germany! 

However,  it  isn’t  really  so 
surprising  as  it  seems.  Ger¬ 
many  isn’t  quite  so  unshaken- 
ly  masculinist  as  w’e  are  inclined  to  think. 
Women — a  few  women — certain  property- 
owning  women — are  already  voting  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  commimal  councils  in  many  of 
the  sovereign  states  of  the  German  Empire. 

They  do  it,  for  instance,  in  Saxe  Alten- 
burg.  And  in  Lippe-Detmold.  And  in  the 
proud  sovereign  principalities  of  Schwartz- 
burg-Rudolstadt  and  Schwartzburg-Sonder- 
hausen. 

These  principalities,  it  is  true,  are  of  the 
size  which  led  one  of  the  German  comic 
jjapers  to  publish  the  following  report  sup)- 
|X)sed  to  have  been  made  by  the  Lord 
High  Chamberlain  to  the  Sovereign  Ruler 
of  a  German  Sovereign  State: 
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“Sire,  I  hav’e  the  honor  to  inform  you 
that  the  famous  bicycle-rider,  Rudolph 
Schmidt,  has  just  completed  the  circuit  of 
our  national  boundaries  in  eighteen  minutes 
and  forty-one  seconds.  Shall  we  decorate 
him  with  the  blue  eagle  of  the  second  class 
or  the  first?” 

But  many  of  the  German  states  in  which 
women  have  certain  suffrage  rights  are 
among  the  very  largest.  Bavaria  is  one  of 
them.  Another  is  Saxony. 

Another  is  Prussia  itself. 

In  some  states  the  women 
v’ote  by  proxy.  In  others,  in 
person.  In  some  they  vote  only 
in  the  rural  communes.  In 
others,  in  the  city  communes, 
too.  It  can  be  summed  up  like 
this: 

Just  about  five-sixths  of  the 
population  of  Germany  lives  in 
states  in  which  communal  vot¬ 
ing  rights  of  some  sort  are  ex¬ 
ercised  by  women. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  no 
first-rank  countries  in  Europe — and  mighty 
few  second-rank  ones  —  in  which  certain 
sproutings  of  suffrage  are  not  to  be  found. 

Even  in  Rumania  and  in  Bulgaria,  so  re¬ 
cently  delivered  from  the  Asiatic  influence 
of  the  Turk,  there  are  women  who  have  the 
right  to  vote  for  certain  educational  bodies 
which  we  would  call  “school  boards.” 

.\nd  we  must  observe  a  still  more  upset¬ 
ting  fact.  Even  in  countries  in  w’hich  the 
voting  rights  of  women  are  small,  there  are 
women  politicians  whose  power  is  large. 

In  Germany,  for  instance,  there  is  a  deli¬ 
cate,  slight,  lame  w’oman  who  has  just  been 
rescued  from  a  great  political  career,  tem¬ 
porarily,  by  the  German  Government.  This 
rescuing  was  done  by  means  of  a  prison  cell. 

Her  name  is  Rosa  Luxemburg.  She  is 
one  of  the  most  influential  Socialist  leaders 
of  Germany.  Which  is  to  say  that  she  is 
one  of  the  most  influential  leaders  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  largest  political  party. 

She  was  born  in  Austria.  She  went  to 
Russia.  She  was  e.xpelled  from  Russia.  She 
managed  to  get  into  Germany  through  hav¬ 
ing  married  a  German.  She  is  lame  be¬ 
cause  of  injuries  received  in  riots.  She  has 
been  in  prison  before.  This  time  it  was  the 
w'ar  that  got  her  in.  She  said  something 
about  it  that  the  Government  didn’t  like. 
And  Rosa  Luxemburg  is  influential.  And 
therefore  in  prison. 


kp  Hinmm  Mrm.,  If.  r. 

Afri.  Garret  Anderson  is  mayor 
of  Atdeburgh.  F.nsttand. 


She  is  very  poor.  She  is  a  thrilling  speak¬ 
er.  She  is  often  referred  to  as  “the  idol  of 
the  German  working- woman.” 

Rosa  Luxemburg  is  a  public  person,  just 
as  much  as  Liebknecht  is — or  any  other 
German  man  p>olitician.  Which  we  report, 
without  preju^ce,  as  a  fact  tending  to  show 
that  the  days  of  purely  masculinist  political 
leadership  of  Germany  have  passed. 

So  much  for  Germany,  for  the  present. 
We  count  it  as  a  “minor  suf¬ 
frage”  country.  By  minor  suf¬ 
frage  we  mean  voting  for  such 
things  as  communes  and  school 
boards  and  poor-relief  boards, 
and  so  on.  We  proceed  now  to 
say  a  word  or  two  about  real 
municipal  suffrage. 

By  municipal  suffrage  we 
mean  voting  for  the  chief  offi¬ 
cials  of  complete  municipal  areas 
such  as  the  City  of  Copenhagen 
or  the  County  of  London. 

So  how  far  has  municipal  suf¬ 
frage  gone? 

In  the  world  to-day,  outside  the  United 
States  and  therefore  not  counting  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  any  of  our  own  suffrage  com¬ 
munities,  there  are  just  about  one  hundred 
million  people  living  in  countries  in  which 
women  are  found  voting  in  municipal  elections. 

This  includes,  by  the  way,  some  ver>’  odd 
instances  of  political  feminism.  The  city 
of  Belize,  in  British  Honduras  in  Central 
America!  The  city  of  Rangoon,  in  Burma! 
The  cities  of  Bombay  and  of  Baroda,  in  In¬ 
dia!  In  all  of  them  a  woman  who  can  meet 
a  certain  property  qualification  may  cast  a 
municipal  vote. 

But  what  are  the  real,  regular  countries 
in  which  municipal  suffrage  is  upon  us?  We 
attach  a  list  of  them.  And  you  will  notice 
at  once  that  it  is  the  Scandinavian  and  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  peoples  who  are  peculiarly 
weak  in  resisting  the  political  ambitions  of 
their  women. 

These  municipal  suffrage  countries  are: 


Scandinavian : 


English-speaking : 


Denmark 

Sweden 

England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Canada 

The  Union  of  South  .\f- 
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In  many  of  them  it  is  a  very  limited  mu¬ 
nicipal  suffrage.  But  it  exists.  VVe  will  give 
details  later.  And  also,  later,  we  will  speak 
of  the  countries  in  which  women  have  full 
suffrage — the  right  to  vote  for  members  of 
the  sovereign  legislative  body,  such  as  the 
Parliament  or  the  Diet. 

Here,  first,  we  want  to  go  deeper  than 
lists  and  statistics. 

What  is  it  that  gets  women  started  to¬ 
ward  ix)litics?  What  is  it  that  produces  a 
suffrage  movement,  a  reed  suffrage  move¬ 
ment,  in  every  country  that  has  one? 

We  answer,  unhesitatingly,  schools  — 
book-learning. 

If  you  will  start  on  a  little  feminist  tour 
of  Europe  you  will  immediately  perceive 
that  the  only  way  to  preserve  any  country 
from  a  suffrage  movement  is  to  keep  the 
books  in  one  compartment  and  the  women 
in  another. 

Germany.  Fifty  years  ago,  when  our 
American  suffrage  movement  was  well  under 
way,  there  was  no  suffrage  movement  in 
Germany  at  all.  The  German  General 
Woman’s  Club,  founded  in  1865,  didn’t 
want  suffrage.  Only  schools.  More 
schools.  That’s  what  they  said. 

Well,  they  got  the  schools.  There  was  a 
slaughterous  verbal  struggle 
about  it.  But  the  men  finally 
established  regular  gymnasiums 
— high  schools — for  girls.  And 
in  some  states  (such  as  Baden 
and  Wurttemberg)  they  even  ad¬ 
mitted  the  girls  to  the  gymna¬ 
siums  of  the  boys. 

Gratitude?  Not  at  all.  In 
iQOi  the  women  proceeded  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  German  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  Society. 

In  the  meantime  there  had 
been  a  struggle,  equally  full  of 
violent  language,  about  the  universities. 
The  men  yielded.  First  in  Baden  and 
Wurttemberg.  The  south  of  Germany  is 
milder  than  the  north.  But  the  north 
yielded,  too.  In  1908  the  universities  of 
Prussia  were  opened  to  women. 

Gratitude?  No  more  than  before.  In 
that  very  year  of  iqo8  the  women  secured  a 
new  law  from  the  Imperial  Government  per¬ 
mitting  them  to  become  members  of  politi¬ 
cal  organizations. 

Accordingly,  at  the  time  of  the  last  elec¬ 
tions  to  the  Reichstag  women  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  membership  in  party  committees 


and  they  acted  officially  in  the  party  man¬ 
agement  of  the  campaign! 

You  can  see  it  in  Austria,  too.  In  Aus¬ 
tria,  in  the  ’eighties,  women  were  content. 
But  they  got  a  high  school  in  Vienna.  And 
then,  in  the  next  decade,  they  got  the  right 
to  go  to  the  universities.  Whereupon,  in 
the  succeeding  decade,  in  1905,  they  estab¬ 
lished  a  Woman  Suffrage  Committee  with 
permanent  headquarters  at  Vienna. 

We  could  run  through  this  same  series  of 
events  in  every  other  country  of  Europe. 
There  is  just  one  apparent  exception.  And 
it  is  only  an  apparent  one— France. 

France,  in  suffrage  as  in  everything  else, 
is  the  cradle — or,  when  not  the  cradle,  the 
mirror — of  all  the  revolutionary  thoughts 
ever  thought  in  the  world. 

Thej  first  great  book  for  suffrage  was 
written  by  a  Frenchman,  Condorcet,  a 
great  mathematician  and  philosopher.  He 
wrote  his  suffrage  book  in  1787,  a  few  years 
before  the  French  Revolution.  And  noth 
ing  new,  worth  saying,  has  been  said  about 
suffrage  since.  Into  one  simple  sentence 
Condorcet  put  the  whole  of  the  only  real 
argument — good  or  bad,  as  may  be — for 
suffrage.  He  said: 

“Either  no  individual  member  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race  has  any  real  rights  or 
else  all  have  the  same.’’ 

And  just  as  France  produced 
the  first  great  suffrage  book,  so  it 
also  produced  the  first  political 
women’s  clubs.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  Revolution  these  clubs  were 
so  large  that  one  of  them  had  two 
thousand  members  in  Bordeaux 
alone.  .\nd  they  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  numerous.  .And,  finally, 
they  had  women  leaders  of  great 
political  prominence. 

And  they  made  life  miserable 
for  the  members  of  the  revolutionary  Na¬ 
tional  .Assembly — a  hundred  and  twenty-jive 
years  ago — demanding  sujffrage. 

We  should  rememlier  the  name  of  their 
greatest  leader — Olympe  de  Gouges.  And 
a  saying  of  hers:  “If  w’oman  has  the  right 
to  mount  the  scaffold,  she  has  the  right  to 
mount  the  speaker’s  platform  in  the  halls  of 
legislation.’’ 

She  did  not  get  that  second  right.  She 
got  the  first.  They  guillotined  her.  She 
asked  for  mercy  for  the  king  when  he  was 
condemned  to  die. 

Now  this  suffrage  movement  in  France 


Jfosa  t.uxemburg,  in 
jail,  is  the  most  influ¬ 
ential,  woman  in  Ger¬ 
man  politics. 


gift 
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looks  as  if  it  came  before  education.  And 
it  did.  And  that  was  why  it  failed.  The 
men  in  the  national  legislature  ordered  the 
women’s  clubs  to  dissolve.  They  dissolved. 
The  talk  for  suffrage  ceased.  And  there 
was  no  body  of  educated  women — no  mass 
of  them — to  revive  it.  Suffrage  in  France, 
as  a  real  movement,  was  dead  for  almost  a 
hundred  years. 

But  the  Frenchmen  began  to  make  the 
same  mistake  that  the  Germans  and  the 
Austrians  made. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  education  —  higher  education  —  for 
masses  of  women  began  to  appear  in  France. 
Since  1880  France  has  had  large  numbers  of 
high  schools  for  girls. 

It  was  enough.  Suffrage  began  to  raise 
its  head  again.  And  the  National  Council 
of  French  Women  finally  established  a  suf¬ 
frage  department.  .\nd  France  to-day  has 
a  genuine  suffrage  movement,  just  like  the 
suffrage  movements  of  other  countries. 

This  calamity  was  hastened  by  the  be¬ 
havior  of  the  Frenchmen  in  freeing  married 
women  from  some  of  their  financial  matri¬ 
monial  “wrongs.”  For  instance,  in  1907, 
they  said  officially  that  hereafter  if  a  French 
married  woman  earns  any  money  it  shall 
belong  to  her  and  not  to  her  husband. 

Did  this  generosity  disarm  the  women? 
Quite  to  the  contrary.  The  ver\’  woman — 
Madame  Schall — who  had  personally  got  it 
from  the  French  Parliament,  went  ahead 
and,  just  two  years  later,  organized  the 
“Union  franfaise  pKiur  le  souffrage  des 
femmes,”  wrhich,  in  turn,  is  a  memljer  of  the 
International  Woman’s  Suffrage  .\lliance. 

There  is  nothing — just  nothing — in  the 
idea  that  women  get  political  rights  and  then 
get  their  educational  and  financial  personal 
rights.  The  historical  fact  is  that  they'  get 
their  personal  rights  and  then  get  so  strong 
that  they'  go  and  get  suffrage. 

Women  do  a  little  voting  in  France  to¬ 
day'.  France  is  divided  into  “departments.” 
In  each  of  these  departments  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  “councils.”  For  instance,  there  is  a 
Council  of  Conciliation — for  labor  disputes. 
By  law'  w'omen  may'  vote  for  the  members 
of  those  councils,  .^nd  they'  may'  them¬ 
selves  become  members.  One  woman  has 
ev'en  been  elected  president — and  another 
one  vice-president — of  a  Council  of  Con¬ 
ciliation.  Women  may'  also  v'ote  in  France 
for  judges  of  the  commercial  courts. 

Aiid  we  forgot  to  say'  that  w'omen  have 


a  considerable  amount  of  “minor”  suffrage 
in  the  Austrian  Empire.  In  the  communes 
of  most  of  the  provinces  of  that  empire 
women  have  just  about  the  same  voting 
rights  that  they  have  in  the  communes  of 
most  of  the  states  of  Germany. 

But  in  the  Austrian  Empire  there  is  a  bit 
more  of  suffrage  than  there  is  in  Germany. 
Women  who  can  meet  a  certain  prop)erty 
qualification  can'vote,  in  most  of  the  prov- 
inces|  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  provincial  legislatures. 

Further,  in  Bohemia,  which  is  the  most 
radical  of  the  Austrian  provinces,  women 
have  the  municipal  franchise  (except  in  two 
cities)  and  can  themselves  be  elected  to  the 
provincial  legislature.  One  woman  has  been 
elected  to  it  already. 

This  seems  to  be  the  farthest  fling  of  suf¬ 
frage  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  outside 
of  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  Fin¬ 
land. 

The  remaining  countries  on  the  Continent 
have  gone  just  about  far  enough  to  have 
swallowed  little  doses  of  “minor”  suffrage. 

In  Belgium,  for  instance,  w'omen  can  vote, 
as  in  France,  for  the  Councils  of  Concilia¬ 
tion.  In  Italy  they  can  vote  for  school- 
boards  and  poor-relief  boards  and  some 
other  such  things.  In  Russia  they'  can  vote 
(under  a  property  qualification,  of  course) 
for  certain  very'  important  local-govern¬ 
ment  bodies  called  “territorial  assemblies.” 
In  Holland  they  can  vote  for  the  official 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  the  official 
Church  Councils  and  the  Dike  Associations. 
In  Sw'itzerland  they'  can  vote,  here  and 
there,  for  school  boards  and  |KX)r  -  relief 
boards  and  be  elected  to  them. 

And  full  suffrage  begins  to  be  sighted. 

Italy'  has  apjx)inted  a  parliamentary'  com¬ 
mission  to  study  it.  In  Holland  a  roy'al 
commission  has  actually  recommended  it. 
(Full  suffrage  is  very  probable  in  Holland 
soon.)  And  Portugal,  strangely',  has  come 
very'  close  to  jumping  straight  into  the  full- 
suffrage  pond  w'ithout  any  preliminary 
swimming-lessons.  The  law  pending  in 
Portugal  w'ould  give  the  franchise  to  all 
W'omen  of  tw'enty-five  w’ho  have  consumed  a 
certain  amount  of  education. 

So  now'  w'e  get  back  to  the  Scandinavian 
countries. 

These  countries  are  not  only'  radical  in 
the  extent  to  w'hich  they  let  w'omen  vote, 
but  extremely  and  peculiarly  radical  in  the 
extent  to  which  they  elect  them  to  office. 
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In  Sweden  there  are  more  than  sixty 
women  who  are  members  of  town  councils. 
In  Denmark  there  are  nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred. 

We  have  listed  both  these  countries  as 
municipal  suffrage  countries.  But  they  are 
very  near  full  suffrage.  They  are  just  on 
the  point  of  passing  over  the  line.  In  each 
of  them  the  lower  house  of  the  national  leg¬ 
islature  has  passed  a  full-suffrage  bill  sev¬ 
eral  times.  And  nobody — friend  or  foe  to 
suffrage — expects  anything  but  full  suffrage 
in  both  countries  very  shortly. 

As  for  Norway  and  Iceland,  they  are  well- 
known  full-suffrage  countries  already. 

And  here,  omitting  for  the  present  the 
full-suffrage  states  of  the  United  States,  we 
insert  a  list  of  the  full-suffrage  countries  of 
the  world.  They  are: 

Scandinavian:  Norway 

Iceland 

English-speaking:  Isle  of  Man 

New  Zealand 
.\ustralia 

Neither  Scandinavian  nor 

English-speaking:  Finland. 

In  Iceland  they  make  a  very  curious  but 
very  sensible  distinction  between  men  and 
women  office-holders.  If  you  are  a  man  and 
are  elected  to  office,  you  must  stick  for  six 
years.  You  can  not  resign.  But  if  you  are 
a  woman  you  may  resign  whenever  you 
want  to. 

In  Norway  one  woman  has  been  elected 
to  the  national  Parliament  as  an  alternate 
member,  but  no  woman  has  been  elected  as 
a  regular  member.  In  Finland,  on  the  other 
hand — well,  we  print  herewith  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  thirteen  women  members  of  the 
Finnish  Diet.  And  we  venture  to  say 
most  respectfully  that  if  the  men  of  Finland 
are  any  sturdier  than  the  women,  we  en¬ 
tertain  great  hopes  that  Finland  will  finally 
succeed  in  preserving  its  rights  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment  against  the  Czar. 

It  was  the  Czar,  the  fear  of  him,  that 
united  Finland  and  brought  both  sexes  into 
the  Diet.  The  women  are  there  really  just 
as  any  woman  would  join  her  man  to  stand 
between  their  children  and  a  great  personal 
danger. 

But  that  was  a  local  immediate  reason. 
What  is  the  large  international  reason  why 
suffrage  has  hit  such  places  as  Finland  and 
New  Zealand  and  Wyoming  so  hard?  And 
why  has  it  made  a  dent  so  much  smaller  in 


such  places  as  England  and  New  York? 

We  won’t  try  to  offer  a  complete  explana¬ 
tion.  W’e  will  offer  just  a  remark.  Almost 
all  full-suffrage  communities  (including  the 
Western  states  of  the  United  States)  com¬ 
bine  the  two  following  things: 

First,  they  are  very  “modern”  in  their 
love  of  schools  and  books,  and  have  a  ver\- 
high  level  of  popular  education. 

Second,  they  are  comparatively  “back¬ 
ward”  in  this  way:  they  are  not  dominated 
by  crowded  areas  of  manufacturing  and 
banking  and  trading. 

But,  you  might  say,  it  is  these  ver\'  areas 
that  produce  the  wildest  radicals.  That’s 
true.  The  extreme  feminists  of  New  York 
make  the  most  extreme  feminists  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  look  like  contented  Persian  pussies 
snoozing  on  a  divan. 

But  there’s  a  counter-current — a  very 
strong  one. 

In  the  crowded  areas  the  women  of  the 
home  are  cut  off  from  their  husbands’  work¬ 
ing-lives  in  a  manner  in  which  they  are  not 
cut  off  in  simpler  places. 

\  woman  on  the  farm  or  in  the  small  town 
is  likely  to  understand  the  business  affairs 
of  the  community  just  aliout  as  well  as  her 
husband  does.  They  go  by  under  her  eyes. 
And  her  mental  life  and  her  husband’s  men¬ 
tal  life  are  not  very  different. 

But  in  a  complicated  community  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  mental  life  of  the  hus¬ 
band  and  the  mental  life  of  the  wife  becomes 
greater  all  the  time. 

The  man  arises  in  the  morning  and  de¬ 
parts  to  a  great  distance  on  a  street-car  or 
a  train  and  there  does  the  work  which  makes 
the  world  go  round  and,  returning  home¬ 
ward,  tries  to  forget  it.  W’ork  and  home 
get  farther  and  farther  apart,  physically 
and  mentally.  And  the  wife  becomes  less 
and  less  of  a  complete  mental  business  part¬ 
ner  and  more  and  more  of  a  highly-esteemed 
purely-moral-and-esthetic  influence. 

And  why  should  a  moral  and  esthetic  in¬ 
fluence  want  to  vote?  W’ell,  why  should  it? 
.\nd  what  does  that  home  woman  know 
about  the  “real  world”?  Well,  what  does 
she?  A  lot,  out  of  books  and  philanthro¬ 
pies.  But,  out  of  genuine  daily  contact, 
like  her  husband’s,  very  little! 

This  is  the  counter-current  against  suf¬ 
frage  in  the  big  modern  industrial  areas — 
and  it  is  a  very  powerful  one. 

But  suffrage  is  going  forward  even  in 
them,  as  we  shall  see  in  England. 


\ 

\ 


JOHN  STUART  MILL  was  a  hardened  “Of  course  it  can  not  be  inferred  to  be 
1840-model  English  practical  econo-  impossible  that  a  woman  should  be  a  Homer 
mist  and  statesman.  Toward  the  end  or  an  Aristotle  or  a  Michael  Angelo  or  a 
of  his  life,  in  1861,  he  wrote  the  following  Beethoven,  simply  because  no  woman  has 
sentences  about  the  political  genius  of  actually  produced  works  comparable  to 
women:  theirs.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  a  woman 

“The  only  things  which  the  existing  law  can  be  a  Queen  Elizabeth,  since  this  is  not 
excludes  women  from  doing  are  the  things  an  inference  but  a  fact, 
which  they  have  proved  that  they  are  able  “Greater  quickness  of  comprehension  is 
to  do.  an  admitted  superiority  of  clever  women 

“There  is  no  law  to  prevent  a  woman  and  fits  them  to  excel  in  action.  Women 
from  having  written  all  the  plays  of  Shake-  show  a  capacity  of  doing  their  thinking  at 
speare  or  having  composed  all  the  operas  of  times  and  under  circumstances  which  al- 
Mozart.  But  Queen  Elizabeth  or  Queen  most  any  man  would  make  an  excuse  for 
Victoria,  had  they  not  inherited  the  throne,  not  attempting  it. 

could  not  have  been  entrusted  with  the  “Woman’s  capacity  of  intuitive  percep- 
smallest  of  {x>litical  duties,  in  which  the  tion  means  a  rapid  and  correct  insight  into 
former  show^  herself  equal  to  the  greatest,  jiresent  fact.  It  makes  them  peculiarly  apt 
“The  things  women  are  not  al-  in  gathering  such  general  truths 

lowed  to  do  are  the  things  for  ^  collected  from  their  in- 

which  they  are  peculiarly  qual-  dividual  means  of  observation, 

ified.  Historv’  presents  a  small  When  they  chance  to  be  as  well 

number  of  reigning  queens  in  provided  as  men  are  with  the  re- 

comparison  with  that  of  kings,  suits  of  other  p>eople’s  experience 

but  a  far  larger  proportion  have  reading  and  location,  they 

shown  talents  for  rule,  and  many  are  better  furnished  than  man 

of  them  have  occupied  the  throne  with  the  requisites  of  successful 

in  difficult  periods.  practise. 

“They  have  been  distinguished  “To  discover  general  principles 

by  merits  the  most  opposite  to  the  is  speculation.  To  discriminate 

imaginar)'  and  conventional  char-  jane  Addams.  She.  the  particular  cases  in  which  they 
acter  of  women.  They  have  been  f”J%^eiran7os!s.  are  or  are  not  applicable  is  prac- 
as  much  remarked  for  the  firmness  tical  talent,  and  for  this  women 

and  vigor  of  their  rule  as  for  its  intelligence,  have  a  peculiar  aptitude.  A  woman  seldom 
“Looking  at  women  as  they  are  known  in  runs  wild  after  an  abstraction. 
ex{)erience,  it  may  be  said  of  them  that  the  “Men’s  thoughts  are  useful  in  giving 
general  bent  of  their  talents  is  toward  the  width  and  largeness  to  those  of  women,  and 
practical.  women’s  in  giving  reality  to  those  of  men.” 


H  Bnmn  Urm*.,  .V.  1'. 

Catherine  of  Russia.  She  stole  half 
of  Roland — -without 
weakness. 


So  says 

.  •  ^  a  ^  f  f  Hr  Mrtn  Bn*.,  N.  T. 

John  Stuart  Mill  Eti^ethofSnrl^.  she  beaded 

^  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots — Perfectly 

resolutely. 
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The 

SUFFRAGE  WAVE  in  the 

ENGLISH-SPEAKING  COUNTRIES 

and  in  China 


OHN  STUART  MILL  would  have  said 
that  Mrs.  Lees  had  a  woman’s  job. 
Sara  Ann  Lees  of  Oldham. 

Ugly  town,  Oldham.  Rich — for  the 
owners.  Squalid — for  the  employees.  His¬ 
toric  center  of  textiles.  Big  mills.  Owners 
likely  to  move  away  after  a  while. 

When  Mrs.  Lees’s  husband  died,  question 
was:  would  she  move  away?  She  consulted 
with  her  daughters.  Decided  to  stay.  De¬ 
cided  to  help  remake  Oldham. 

For  one  thing,  she  bought  a  slum  and 
tore  it  down  and  made  a  recreation  center 
in  its  place.  j\nd  she  did  other  things  of 
the  same  sort. 

.After  a  while  she  ran  for  member  of  the 
city  council.  Ran  on  a  platform  of  abso¬ 
lutely  free  schools  for  all  children.  Elected. 
And  then,  after  another  while,  the  people 
wanted  the  council  to  elect  her  to  be  mayor. 
And  the  council  did. 

So  Sara  Ann  Lees  settled  strikes  and  did 
all  the  other  things  which  a  mayor  of  Old¬ 
ham  has  to  do.  And  she  kept  on  remaking 
Oldham. 

Incidentally,  to  prevent  it  from  getting 
too  serious  in  its  reforms,  she  opened  the 
big  ballroom  in  her  home,  Werneath  Park, 
to  the  social  societies  of  the  town.  “W’er- 
neath  Park”  became  one  of  Oldham’s  com¬ 
mon  social  centers. 

Mary  McDowell  of  Chicago  described 
Mrs.  Lees’s  work  very  well  by  calling  it 
“Mothering  a  Municipality.”  And  might 
not  John  Stuart  Mill  be  quite  right  in 
thinking  that  we  are  psychologically  twist¬ 
ed  when  we  are  so  willing  to  let  our  women 
become  mathematicians,  for  instance,  and 
so  unwilling  to  let  them  become  mayors? 

Really,  for  our  part,  we  believe  that  a 
strong  argument  might  be  made  for  not  per¬ 
mitting  any  woman  to  take  her  woman’s 
genius  for  personality  and  buiy’  it  in  the 
dust  of  parabolas  and  sines  and  cosines  and 


quadratic  equations  without  a  special  refer¬ 
endum  vote  of  the  whole  people. 

We  are  so  old-fashioned  that  we  do  see 
differences,  great  ones,  between  the  qual¬ 
ities  of  men  and  the  qualities  of  women. 

But  when  it  comes  to  a  nice  warm,  cozy 
job  like  mayoring,  where  you  deal  with 
people  and  not  with  lines  and  squares  and 
circles — and  some  nice  old  lady  who  has 
brought  up  a  family,  and  who  has  no  one 
left  to  scold,  thinks  that  she’d  like  to  go 
out  and  scold  the  town’s  garbage-wagon 
drivers  for  a  while — why,  we’d  only  say: 
“Thank  Heaven  she  didn’t  go  in  for  some 
really  dr>'  masculine  job,  such  as  making  a 
catalogue  of  double  stars.” 

However,  that’s  just  our  feeling.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  article.  W’e  pro¬ 
ceed  again  to  report. 

There  are  about  fifty  women  in  England 
who  are  members  of  town  councils  and 
county  councils  and  the  like.  This  is  a  small 
number,  considering  the  population  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Compare  it  with  Denmark  and  Swe¬ 
den!  The  Scandinavians,  on  the  whole,  are 
the  world’s  champion  political  feminists 
just  now. 

Another  thing.  In  England  a  woman 
can’t  vote  in  municipal  elections  unless  she 
stays  unmarried. 

However,  the  number  of  women  munici¬ 
pal  voters  in  England  is  quite  large.  At  the 
last  count  it  was  over  a  million. 

There  is  one  exception  to  the  rule  against 
married  women.  In  London  married  wom¬ 
en  may  vote  for  members  of  the  London 
County  Council. 

The  chief  usefulness  of  women  in  public 
affairs  in  England  is  in  working  the  poor- 
relief  laws.  England  has  1320  women  who 
are  poor-law  guardians. 

And  there’s  Mrs.  Pankhurst.  The  war 
has  made  her  a  national  political  leader. 
She  is  the  first  non-royal  Englishwoman  who 
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could  truthfully  be  called  a  national  politi¬ 
cal  leader.  She  is  one  of  England’s  most 
successful  recruiting-officers  for  this  war, 
and  the  Government  looks  to  her  for  valu¬ 
able  p>olitical  help — and  gets  it. 

Now  Mrs.  Pankhurst’s  militant  career, 
which  preceded  her  present  military  one, 
was  a  “scandal.”  But  don’t  despair  of 
womanhood.  Every  age  has  its  scandals. 
And  if  you  must  look  at  the  worst  in  this 
age,  look  also  at  the  worst  in 
the  ages  gone  by. 

Consider  the  London  of 
Charles  the  Second.  Even  as 
the  most  popular  woman  in  our 
present  London  of  George  the 
Fifth  is  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  so  the 
most  popular  woman  in  the 
London  of  Charles  the  Second 
was  Nell  Gwyn. 

There  was  nothing  furtive  in 
the  relations  between  Nell 
Gwyn  and  Charles  the  Second. 

She  used  to  call  him  her  Charles 
the  Third;  because  she  had  al¬ 
ready  had  two  lovers  by  the 
name  of  Charles.  It  was  her  ^ 
tongue,  as  much  as  her  face,  ^rs.  Arthm 

that  made  her  jwpular.  And  ^t^dmg'an 

she  ivas  popular,  immensely  so. 

She  was  an  established  public  p)ersonage. 
She  founded  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Chelsea, 
in  |X)mp.  And  when  she  died  her  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  .Archbishop  of 
Canterbury-! 

Further,  she  did  one  thing  that  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  is  not  very-  likely  to  be  able  to 
do.  She  put  her  descendants  into  the  House 
of  Lords  and  so  gave  them  votes  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  England  after  her  death. 

One  of  her  sons  by  Charles  the  Second 
was  made  Duke  of  St.  .Albans.  And,  among 
her  descendants  to-day,  l)esides  the  present 
Duke  of  St.  Albans,  are  such  dignitaries  as 
the  Earl  of  Normanton  and  the  Earl  of  Ros- 
lyn  and  Francis  Edward  Scudamore  St.  Clair 
Erskine  Lord  Loughborough  (all  one  man) 
— and  some  three  hundred  others,  most  of 
them  equally  well-upholstered  with  given 
names,  surnames,  and  titles. 

Now  that’s  an  e.xtreme  case  of  i«direct 
influence  in  the  days  of  aristocracy,  just  as 
Mrs.  Pankhurst’s  is  an  e.xtreme  case  of  di¬ 
rect  influence  in  the  days  of  democracy. 

Take  your  choice!  You  can’t  hav-e  all  the 
blessings  of  all  the  ages  of  the  world  in  one! 

Returning  to  the  municipal  franchise,  we 


Pkotofrmph  hp  itemUrp 

Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Dodge,  of 
ICrtv  York,  it  America's 
leading  anti  suffragist. 


note  that  Scotland  is  more  liberal  than  Eng¬ 
land — a  trifle.  In  Scotland  a  woman  may 
vote  in  municipal  elections,  in  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  even  if  married. 

So,  also,  in  Ireland. 

But  the  rule  throughout  Canada,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  is  that  you  can  not  be  a  married  wom¬ 
an  and  a  municipal  voter  simultaneously-. 

The  first  part  of  the  British  Empire  to 
give  women  the  jvdl  suffrage  was  the  Isle  of 
Man,  in  the  waters  between 
"  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

On  July  31,  1881,  an  official 
announcer  climbed  to  the  top  of 
Tynwald  in  the  Isle  of  Man  and 
announced  that  thereafter  if  any 
woman  owned  real  estate  to  the 
annual , value  of  four  pounds — 
twenty  dollars — she  might  cast 
a  ballot  for  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Keys.  That’s  the  low¬ 
er  house  of  the  Tynwald  Court. 
.And  the  Tynwald  Court  is  the 
Parliament  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Oh,  yes,  it  has  a  Parliament. 
.All  of  its  own.  It  is  one  of  the 
self-governing  parts  of  the  most 
/.  Dodge,  of  incoherent  decentralized  Empire 

America's  ever  existed. 

suffragist,  r  n  /r 

The  next  full-suffrage  part  of 
the  British  Empire  was  New  Zealand,  in 
1893.  And  then  followed  Australia. 

As  in  England,  women  don’t  seem  to  get 
into  office  much  in  New  Zealand  or  in  .Aus¬ 
tralia.  For  instance,  in  Australia  no  woman 
has  ever  been  elected  to  any  of  the  state 
legislatures  or  to  the  federal  Parliament. 

In  New  Zealand  the  suffrage  includes 
25,000  Maori  women-aborigines.  Perhaps 
they  are  the  only  women  who  have  ever 
jumped  straight  from  savagery  to  suffrage. 

So,  having  gone  the  rounds  of  the  English- 
speaking  countries  in  the  British  Empire, 
let  us  gaze  at  our  own  country. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  just  six¬ 
teen  states  in  which  women  have  no  suf¬ 
frage  rights  whatsoever.  These  states  are: 


In  the  North  and  East: 


In  the  Southeast: 


Indiana 
West  Virginia 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
Maine 

Mary-land 
Virginia 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
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In  the  Southeast:  Georgia 

Florida 
Alabama 
Tennessee 

In  the  Southwest:  Missouri 

Arkansas 
Texas 

Then  there  are  the  twelve  well-known 
suffrage  states. 

That  leaves  twenty  states  unaccounted 
for.  In  all  of  them  there  is  “minor”  suffrage 
of  some  sort.  Almost  always  it  is  the  right 
to  vote  for  members  of  school  boards. 

Now,  looking  at  ourselves  after  looking 
at  the  Europeans,  we  are  struck  by  the 
great  human  similarity  between  the  human 
beings  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  For 
instance,  here  as  in  Europe,  the  men  have 
tried  to  placate  the  women  by  giving  them 
educational  rights  and  financial  rights — 
and  with  the  same  results. 

In  New  York  the  men  began  throwing 
tubs  to  the  suffrage  whale  back  in  1848,  in 
the  very  year  when  the  first  great  Woman’s 
Rights  Convention  in  America  met.  We 
will  speak  of  financial  rights  particularly. 
The  Woman’s  Rights  Convention  men¬ 
tioned  them  as  being  of  the  highest  impor¬ 
tance. 

In  1848  the  men  of  New  York  granted  to 
the  women  of  New  York  the  right  to  keep 
on  controlling  their  own  property  after  mar¬ 
riage,  instead  of  having  to  pass  it  over  to 
their  husbands. 

In  i860  the  men  returned  to  this  kindly 
job  and  worked  a  bit  more  at  it  and  gave 
married  women  a  still  firmer  control  of  their 
property  than  before  and  said,  further,  that 
married  women  thereafter  might  put  their 
own  wages,  too,  in  their  own  pocket-books. 

In  1867  the  men  went  back  to  the  job 
again  and  gave  married  women  the  right  to 
disjxise  of  their  property,  when  they  died, 
in  their  wills. 

And,  if  you  will  look  through  the  records 
of  the  New  York  legislature,  you  will  see 
that  a  new  tub  to  the  suffrage  whale  was 
thrown  overboard  every  few  years  till  the 
tub  supply  was  virtually  exhausted. 

Of  course  there  are  a  few  tubs  left.  For 
instance,  the  wife  ought  to  have  a  surer — a 
much  surer — hold  on  a  fair  part  of  her  hus¬ 
band’s  property  at  his  death. 

But  the  anti-suffragists  are  quite  correct, 
historically,  when  they  say: 

Women  henceforth  can  gain  no  new 


rights,  financial  or  educational  or  occupa¬ 
tional  or  in  any  other  way  personal,  which 
can  be  compared  in  value  with  the  rights 
which  men  have  already  given  them. 

The  biggest  revolutions  in  the  standing  of 
woman  before  the  law  have  all  been  accom¬ 
plished. 

And  we  will  go  even  farther,  having  just 
insured  our  lives.  We  will  say  that  when 
woman  suffrage  is  introduced  it  brings  in 
nothing  new  in  the  way  of  legislation. 

George  Creel  made  a  big  stir,  in  Every¬ 
body’s,  about  new  legislation  in  California 
under  woman  suffrage.  And  it  was  worth 
making  a  stir  about,  too.  There  was  a  great 
mass  of  it.  But  we  were  struck,  then  as  al¬ 
ways,  by  the  absolute  unoriginality  of  it. 

For  instance,  there  was  Widows’  Pen¬ 
sions.  Grand  thing.  But  why  didn’t  some 
woman-suffrage  state  think  it  up  first?  Col¬ 
orado  had  been  enjoying  suffrage  for  many 
years.  But  what  state  thought  up  Widows’ 
Pensions?  Missouri,  where  women  don’t 
vote  at  all. 

And  the  Red  Light  Injunction  law.  An¬ 
other  grand  thing.  But  what  state  thought 
it  up?  Iowa,  where  women  have  only  “mi¬ 
nor”  suffrage  and  have  no  political  control 
at  all  over  the  social  evil.  Iowa  men  did  it. 

In  other  words,  we  don’t  see  woman  suf¬ 
frage  doing  anything  that  men  haven’t  done 
already. 

Of  course  we  don’t  mean  to  say  for  a 
minute  that  suffrage  doesn’t  help,  both  in  se¬ 
curing  what  new  personal  rights  still  need  to 
be  secured  for  women  and  in  pushing  well- 
known  humanitarian  ideas  into  the  statute- 
books.  We  know  it  does.  We  have  seen  it 
do  it. 

But  if  the  woman-suffrage  movement  had 
to  rely  on  the  argument  that  women  won’t 
get  their  “rights”  and  that  the  world  won’t 
get  “reformed”  unless  women  vote,  why, 
relying  on  that  argument  alone,  we  don’t 
believe  it  would  get  very’  far. 

But  the  historical'  fact  is  that  it  doesn’t 
really  rely  on  that  argument.  It  only  thinks 
it  does. 

The  historical  fact  is  that  the  word  which 
explains  woman  suffrage  is  not  “reform” 
but  “individuality.” 

We  went  some  time  ago  to  a  state  in 
which  the  laws  about  the  property  rights  of 
married  women  had  not  yet  been  reformed. 
A  man  could  take  his  wife’s  personal  prop¬ 
erty  and  spend  it  in  any  way  he  pleas^ 
and  even  will  it,  at  his  death,  to  strangers. 


If  IW  X  T, 


PUBLIC  LIFE,  SERV¬ 
ING  AS  AN  ELECTION 
OFFICIAL  IN  A  POLL¬ 
ING  PLACE  IN  CHICA¬ 
GO.  AT  THE  SIDE  WE 
OBSERVE  SEVERAL 
LADIES  IN  PRIVATE 
LIFE,  PROTECTED 
AGAINST  CONTACT 
WITH  THE  WORLD, 
TRAVELING  IN  A  SUB- 
WAY  CAR  IN  NEW 
YORK. 
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There  was  a  small  suffrage  society  in  that 
state.  A  ver>’  delightful  lady  who  belonged 
to  it  said:  “But  if  these  laws  are  reformed, 
we  shall  lose  our  best  argument  for  suf¬ 
frage.” 

Well,  they  were  reformed,  completely. 
And  now  that  suffrage  society,  instead  of 
being  small,  is  so  strong  that  it  came  ven,- 
near  putting  suffrage  through  the  legisla¬ 
ture. 

Here  it  is: 

Not  till  woman  has  developed  certain 
mental  muscles  does  she  want  suffrage.  She 
gets  education  muscles.  She  gets  money 
muscles.  She  becomes  an  individual.  And 
then,  for  weal  or  woe,  she  wants  to  exercise 
those  muscles,  that  individuality,  just  as  a 
man  does. 

And,  like  man,  she  persuades  herself  that 
the  woe  she  will  accomplish  is  nil  and  the 
weal  is  colossal. 

•  And  we  hear  Condorcet  again,  saying  all 
there  is  of  it: 

“Either  no  individual  has  any  real  rights 
or  else  all  have  the  same.” 

As  for  the  anti-suffragists,  we  charge 
them  with  being  almost  as  guilty  of  a  de¬ 
sire  for  political  self-e.\pression  as  the  suf¬ 
fragists  are. 

There  is  an  organization  in  New  York 
called  the  Women’s  Municipal  League. 
The  president  of  it  is  Mrs.  Heniy  A.  Stim- 
son,  who  is  an  active  member  of  the  New 
York  Association  opposed  to  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage.  And  there  are  four  more  anti-suf¬ 
fragists  among  the  vice-presidents  of  that 
League.  And  another  four  among  the  di¬ 
rectors. 

And  what  is  that  League  doing? 

For  one  thing,  it  studies  all  the  bills  which 
the  men  are  working  at  in  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture.  It  picked  out  three  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-four  bills  this  last  year  for  special  study. 
These  bills  related  (among  other  things)  to 
Factories  and  to  the  Civil  Service — subjects 
rather  remote  from  the  cradle.  Letters  of 
approval  were  sent  to  the  legislature.  Also 
letters  of  disapproval.  And  a  personal  rep¬ 
resentative,  a  woman,  was  dispatched  to 
the  legislature  to  argue  with  it. 

Now  mere  voting  is  a  small  and  mild  pub¬ 
lic  activity  compared  with  this.  Perhaps  it 
does  more  good  than  voting.  There  is  an 
argument  to  that  effect. 

But  the  upshot  of  everything  is  character. 
And  the  women  who  promote  this  sort  of 
work  are  changing  the  character  of  their  sex 


from  purely-private  to  also-public  just  as 
effectively  as  if  they  dropped  an  annual  or 
semi-annual  ballot  in  a  ballot-box. 

And  now  we  see  the  curtain  going  up,  in 
China,  on  this  same  play  with  the  same  first 
act  and  with  every  prospect  of  the  same 
climax. 

There  is  a  “Chinese  Suffragette  Society” 
in  Pekin  to-day. 

But  it  doesn’t  work  for  suffrage.  It  just 
took  the  word  “suffragette,”  apparently, 
as  a  nice  “progressive”  word  to  have  in  its 
name.  What  it  works  for  is  reform  in  the 
marriage  laws  of  China  and,  above  all, 
schools. 

In  the  same  way,  in  Shanghai,  there  is  the 
“Chinese  Women’s  Cooperative  Society.” 
It,  too,  works  for  reforms  in  the  marriage 
laws.  And  for  schools. 

They  are  getting  out  newspapers  for  wom¬ 
en,  reading-matter  for  women,  book-learning 
— and  they  are  starting  schools  and  schools 
and  schools,  by  the  hundred,  in  old  temples 
and  warehouses  and  vacant  business  prem¬ 
ises — anywhere. 

And  there  was  just  one  flare-up  of  suf¬ 
frage.  In  Canton.  In  the  midst  of  the  re¬ 
cent  Chinese  revolution  there  were  women 
there,  as  in  Paris  in  the  French  Revolution, 
who  wanted  suffrage. 

And  the  Chinese  were  more  radical  than 
the  hYenchmen.  They  granted  it.  And 
nine  women  sat  in  the  provincial  (larliament 
at  Canton. 

But  it  was  only  a  flare-up.  With  the 
passing  of  the  revolution,  it  went  out. 

We  will  prophesy : 

There  will  be  marriage  reform. 

And  there  will  be  education  reform. 

And  Chinese  women  will  get  all  their 
principal  personal  civil  rights. 

And  then,  when  they  start  fighting  for 
suffrage,  they  will  think  that  they  are 
fighting  for  the  woman’s  revolution.  But 
the  real  woman’s  revolution  will  be  behind 
them.  And  what  they  will  be  doing  will 
be  the  mere  development  of  the  indi¬ 
viduality  which  that  revolution  gave 
them. 

Will  it  be  a  better  China?  A  happier 
China? 

That,  we  say  most  sincerely,  is  a  matter 
of  taste  and  can  not  be  settled  by  argu¬ 
ment. 

We  haven’t  tried  to  show  that  the 
world  is  wise  in  moving,  but  only  how  it 
moves. 
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SUFFRAGE.  A  WORLD  WAVE 


HOW  IT  STANDS  IN 
THE  ENGUSH-SPEAK. 
ING  COUNTRIES  OF 
THE  WORLD. 

By  Population 
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IN  THE  English-speaking  world  the  whole  pure-white  no-suffrage 
area  is  contributed  by  the  United  States.  So,  also,  is  the  whole 
light-shaded  “minor”-suffrage  area.  The  dark-shaded  municipal- 
suffrage  area  is  in  the  British  Empire.  The  black  full-suffiage  area  is 
partly  in  the  British  Empire  and  partly  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  lower  diagram,  which  includes  all  the  important  countries  of 
the  whole  world,  the  white  no-suffrage  area  is  almost  entirely  in  Asia 
and  .Africa  and  Central  and  South  .America.  The  other  areas  are  en¬ 
tirely  in  F^urope  and  in  the  colonies  of  the  British  Empire  and  in  the 
United  States. 


HOW  IT  STANDS 
IN  ALL  THE  COUN¬ 
TRIES  OF ALL  THE 
WORLD  PUT  TO¬ 
GETHER. 


By  Population 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  C.  H.  TAFFS 


WAS  not  altogether  fortu¬ 
nate  in  my  choice  of  a  shelter 
from  the  storm.  As  I  rounded 
the  comer  of  Seventy-second 
Street  it  had  begun  to  rain — not  conven¬ 
tionally  and  quietly,  with  a  dignity,  befit¬ 
ting  the  neighborhood,  but  with  the 
kind  of  exaggerated  violence  one  might 
expect  on  Third  Avenue.  I  was  wearing 
a  suit  just  home  from  the  tailor’s,  and 
my  object  in  coming  out  had  been  to 
shake  the  blue  devils  that  had  been  in 
pursuit  of  me  ever  since  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  Eleanor  Peterson’s  engagement. 

To  be  sure,  I  had  not  been  actually  in 
love  with  Eleanor;  but  I  had  thought  she 
cared  about  me — too  much,  at  any  rate,  to 
rush  into  matrimony  with  a  man  I  was 
forced  to  acknowledge  so  much  my  superior. 
Eleanor  and  I  might  have  been  very  happy 
together,  if  she  hadn’t  been  quite  so  pre¬ 
cipitate.  So  I  was  feeling  very  lonely,  with 
one  more  potentiality  nipped  in  the  bud, 
and  one  more  good  friend  about  to  join  the 
disconcerting  ranks  of  the  newly  married. 

With  these  considerations  weighing  heav¬ 
ily  on  my  mind,  I  had  forgotten  to  take  an 
umbrella.  There  was  not  a  taxi  in  sight, 
and  I  dived  into  the  Evertons’  doorway.  I 
stood  there  for  at  least  ten  minutes  before 
I  recognized  it,  such  was  the  perturbation 
of  my  spirit;  but  as  soon  as  I  realized  where 
I  was,  of  course,  I  went  in. 

The  young  ladies  were  at  home,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  and  Mr.  Tom.  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Ever- 
ton  had  gone  to  a  concert.  I  gave  Peter 
my  hat,  and  went  up-stairs  unannounced. 
I  was  immediately  sorry  I  had  done  so. 

In  the  drawing-room  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  sat  Tom  Everton  with  a  girl.  The 


it  -was  all  over  the  house. 

Stairway  turns  at  the  top,  and  my  eyes 
reached  the  level  of  the  second  story  just 
in  time  to  see  him  seize  her  and  kiss  her.  I 
managed  to  slip  out  of  sight  again  before 
they  saw  me.  After  a  suitable  interval  I 
went  on  up,  but  the  interval  had  been  bad¬ 
ly  calculated.  I  had  waited  too  long.  I 
should  have  timed  myself  to  appear  be¬ 
tween  kisses. 

Tom  greeted  me  with  that  effusive  cor¬ 
diality  which  deceives  no  unwelcome  guest. 
The  girl  merely  smiled  at  me  absently  in 
recognition  of  the  presentation,  and  looked 
interrupted.  She  was  a  Miss  Appleby,  I 
was  informed,  who  was  visiting  Lina  Ever¬ 
ton,  I  took  sprightly  advantage  of  the 
mention  of  Lina,  and  inquired  for  her  as  if 
it  were  she  I  had  come  looking  for  especially. 

“She’s  up-stairs,  Richard — in  the  librar>', 
probably.  Go  on  up.  She’ll  be  delighted 
to  see  you.” 

The  Evertons  have  one  of  these  four- 
story  New  York  houses  with  at  least  one 
room  on  a  floor  where  guests  are ‘allowed 
unchallenged.  Down-stairs  are  the  dining¬ 
room  and  reception-room.  On  the  second 
floor  the  drawing-room  and  the  back  draw¬ 
ing-room.  (I  don’t  know  what  else  you 
call  it  in  these  days  when  there  are  no  more 
parlors.)  On  the  third  floor  the  library  and 
Mrs.  Everion’s  rooms,  and  so  on.  It  was 
a  charming  house,  as  such  houses  go,  and 
when  you  once  accept  the  premise  that  a 
house  can  be  like  that,  you’re  quite  happy 
in  it.  Thank  God,  I  was  brought  up  in  the 
country — all  on  two  floors  and  an  attic. 

I  went  up  to  the  library.  When  I  reached 
it  I  thought  that  I  must  have  gone  sudden¬ 
ly  mad — that  some  bad  lighting  effect  or 
subconscious  impression  had  tricked  me 
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into  a  strange  hallucination.  What  I  seem¬ 
ed  to  see  before  me  was  a  duplicate  of  the 
tableau  I  had  witnessed  on  the  floor  below 
— another  young  lady — Lina  Everton  this 
time — in  a  strange  young  man’s  arms. 

I  coughed,  hoping  thereby  to  undeceive 
myself.  But  I  didn’t  succeed.  Lina  rose, 
blushing  and  confused. 

“You  won’t  tell?”  she  besought.  “It’s  a 
secret.  No  one  knows — not  even  mother.” 

“Of  course,  I  won’t  tell.  On  one  condi¬ 
tion  I’ll  promise  to  aid  and  abet  you.” 

“And  that  is?” 

“And  that  is  that  you’ll  mention  the 
lucky  man’s  name  to  me.” 

The  lucky  young  man  put  out  his  hand. 
“Uncommonly  nice  of  you,”  he  said.  “My 
name’s  Mac  Ilvain.” 

I  objected  to  his  way  of  putting  it:  I  al¬ 
ways  suspect  a  man  who  says  uncommonly; 
but  I  liked  the  young  man.  He  had  a 
thought  too  much  manner,  but  he  was 
young.  A  young  man  who  doesn’t  start 
with  a  manner  is  not  very  likely  to  acquire 
one  with  the  advance  of  the  years,  •  and 
there  is  no  telling  when  it  may  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  one.  Lina’s  husband 
would  need  an  appearance. 

I  said  the  proper  things.  Lina  was  grate¬ 
ful.  It  was  easy  to  see  this  was  real  with 
her — that  the  downy-mustached  Mac  Il¬ 
vain  had  her  warm  little  heart  in  his  keep- 
ing. 

“Where  is  Frieda?”  I  asked  as  soon  as  I 
decently  could.  “I  came  to  see  Frieda.” 

“She’s  somewhere,”  her  sis¬ 
ter  said  vaguely.  “Do  you 
remember,  Jimmie,  where  she 
said  she  would  be?” 

He  didn’t.  She  smiled  at  me 
archly.  “Try  the  back - ” 

“Tom  was  in  the  front 
one,”  I  suggested,  “with  a 
Miss  .\ppleby.” 

“Helen.  Oh,  yes,  but 
they’ve  gone  out  by  now. 

They  like  getting  their  feet 
wet.  They  were  going  to  a 
tea  at  the  Jordans’.  I  think 
you’ll  find  Frieda  writing  or 
something  in  the  back  draw¬ 
ing-room.”  She  was  a  nice 
girl,  but  that  was  none  of  my  business  any 
more:  she  was  going  to  be  Mrs.  Mac  Ilvain. 

“Frieda’ll  get  you  some  tea  if  you  ask 
her.” 

I  started  for  Frieda.  Tom  and  Miss  Ap¬ 


pleby  had  gone,  I  noted,  after  some  pre¬ 
liminary  dodging.  In  the  drawing-room, 
rear,  there  was  a  fire  in  the  fireplace.  There 
was  also  a  tea-table.  I  like  tea  now.  I 
used  to  loathe  the  taste  of  the  stuff,  but  now 
strong,  with  two  lumps  of  sugar  and  break¬ 
fast  cream,  I’m  quite  reconciled.  The  scene 
was  reassuring  to  one  who  had  just  escaped 
a  ducking — and  other  perils. 

Frieda  was  serving.  By  her  side  was  an¬ 
other  young  man.  I  mean  a  young  man 
other  than  Tom  or  the  one  called  Mac  Il¬ 
vain.  I  was  happy  to  see  that  the  attitude 
of  the  two  was  conventional — quite  as  it 
should  be.  Frieda  was  my  favorite  in  the 
family.  She  would  not  be  so  likely  to  rush 
into  romance  as  her  sister.  She  was  a  bet¬ 
ter  sport — she  liked  all  the  fish  in  the  sea. 
She  liked  me  pretty  well.  Before  I  was  see¬ 
ing  so  much  of  Eleanor  I  used  to  go  about 
a  good  deal  with  Frieda. 

“Why,  Richard,”  she  said,  “isn’t  this 
nice?  it’s  been  a  long  time.  I  want  you 
to  meet  Mr.  Eldredge.  You  are  sure  to 
have  much  in  common;  Mr.  Eldredge  writes 
books  on  sociology'.” 

“Not  the  Mr.  Eldredge?”  I  got  that  line 
from  Frieda  herself,  or  was  it  from  Eleanor? 

He  said  he  was  the  one,  or  words  to  that 
effect.  We  got  on  very  nicely.  I  was  liking 
my  tea,  and  I  found  a  new  something  in 
Frieda,  a  softness,  a  warmth,  that  she  never 
had  shown  me  before.  I  felt  more  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  Eleanor  business  than  at  any 
time  since  it  had  happened.  I  didn’t  mind 
the  Eldredge. 

I  was  passing  my  cup  for 
the  third  time  when  my  eye 
caught  a  detail,  a  self-evident 
detail.  Frieda’s  hair  is  a 
bright,  crinkly  blond,  un¬ 
mistakable  in  color  and  tex¬ 
ture.  Mr.  Eldredge  was 
wearing  two  of  her  hairs  on 
his  shoulder. 

I  muttered  a  hasty  apol¬ 
ogy.  The  third  cup,  I  said, 
would  have  to  wait  until 
another  afternoon.  I  remem¬ 
bered  I  had  an  appointment. 
Frieda  cordially  allowed  me 
to  go.  If  those  hairs  had  got 
where  they  were  by  mistake,  she  would 
never  have  done  so.  The  Frieda  of  old 
would  have  made  me  drink  a  cup  of  tea  I 
had  asked  for,  if  it  choked  me. 

The  Eldredge  looked  pleased  when  I  left 
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them,  jx)or  devil.  After  all,  I  thought,  it 
was  a  lot  to  be  let  in  for — marriage  with  a 
firm  girl  like  Frieda. 

I  went  down,  meaning  to  ask  Peter  to 
get  me  a  taxi,  when  the  painful  thought 
struck  me  that  I  had  left  my  bill  purse  in 
my  old  suit.  On  the  stairs  I  confirmed  this 
suspicion. 

‘‘You  ought  to  have  an  elevator  in  this 
house,”  I  told  Peter.  “Then  you  could  run 
the  guests  up  to  where  they  wanted  to  go 
without  exhibiting  any  interiors,  so  to  s{)eak. 
When  a  friend  of  the  family  didn’t  have 
anything  better  to  do,  he  could  practise 
running  it  for  a  while.” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Waring,”  said  Peter. 

“Shall  I  get  you  a  taxi?” 

“I’m  going  into  the  reception- 
rcxnn,”  I  said,  “to  wait  for  Mrs. 
Everton.” 

“Miss  Deland  is  in  there,  Mr. 

Waring.” 

“I’ll  go  into  the  dining-room,” 

I  said  firmly.  I  didn’t  know  who 
Miss  Deland  was,  but  I  under¬ 
stood  that  there  would  be  some  one  with 
her,  and  what  that  some  one  would  be  at. 
It  was  all  over  the  house.  I  pulled  out  a 
dining-room  chair.  I  would  stay  here  to 
dinner,  I  decided,  unless  it  stojjped  raining, 
or  Tom  came  back  and  loaned  me  a  fiver. 
I  wasn’t  going  out  in  the  rain.  The  oc¬ 
casion  for  which  I  had  bought  the  new 
clothes  was  only  eighteen  hours  away.  I 
should  have  no  time  to  get  valeted. 

A  girl  appeared  in  the  doorway.  “I’m 
Agnes  Deland,”  she  said,  “and  Peter  told 
me  that  you,  Mr.  Waring,  were  in  the 
dining-room.” 

“I’m  Mr.  Waring,”  I  said.  “I’ll  get  out 
of  the  dining-room  if  it  is  required  for  any 
purpose.” 

She  was  shocked.  She  thought  I  was 
rude.  “Why,  what  purfjose  could  it  jxjssi- 
bly  be  required  for?”  she  began;  then  she 
caught  my  expression,  and  understood.  She 
must  have  had  her  own  reasons  for  sitting 
alone  in  the  reception-room. 

“I’m  a  friend  of  the  family,”  I  explained. 
“I  took  refuge  from  the  rain  in  this  house. 
On  the  second  floor  I  found  Tom - ” 

“.\nd  Helen  Appleby  — ”  she  supple  - 
mented. 

“In  the  library  were - ” 

“Lina  and  Mac.  Oh,  I  know!” 

“Descending  again  to  the  second  stor>’, 
rear,  I  found - ” 


“Frieda  and  that  terrible  Eldredge.” 

“When  Peter  told  me  that  you.  Miss  De¬ 
land,  were  in  the  reception-room,  I  natural¬ 
ly  feared  the  worst  and  came  in  here.  If,  I 
repeat,  this  room  is  required  for  any  pur¬ 
pose - ” 

At  that  moment  I  looked  at  her.  I  had 
not  done  so  before.  I  had  been  gazing 
vaguely  around  the  edges  of  her  j)ersonality, 
so  to  speak,  as  a  man  does  when  he  doesn’t 
want  to  be  bothered.  I  was  truly  annoyed 
with  all  of  the  women  in  the  house,  and  I 
wanted  no  more  of  them;  but  something 
about  the  quality  of  Miss  Deland’s  voice 
attracted  my  attention. 

“Great  heavens!”  I  said,  as  I 
gazed.  “.\re  all  of  those  other  men 
crazy?” 

I  liked  it  about  her  that  she 
didn’t  pretend  to  misunderstand, 
as  most  women  do  when  you  show 
admiration  for  them.  She  was  keen, 
that  girl.  Also  she  was  the  best¬ 
looking  creature  I  had  ever  laid 
eyes  on. 

‘‘Only  you,”  she  said  sweetly,  when  I  re¬ 
peated  my  question.  Then  she  added  irrel¬ 
evantly,  but  impersonally — she  was  nice, 
you  know — nice:  “I’ve  beeji  awfully  lone¬ 
ly.  Frieda  asked  Helen  .\ppleby” — at  that 
name  I  snorted — “and  me  to  spend  these 
two  weeks  with  her.  I  don’t  often  get  to 
New  York — I’ve  an  invalid  mother.”  (I 
learned  afterward  she  was  more  of  a  crank 
than  an  invalid.)  “But  they’ve  all  been  so 
occupied.  Of  course,  in  the  circumstances, 
it  seems  selfish  to  think  of  oneself — but  it’s 
really  quite  dull.  As  a  friend  of  the  family 
you  see  how  it  would  be.” 

Our  common  predicament  had  got  us 
quite  far. 

“r//c  Eldredge  and  Mac  Ilvain  are  prob¬ 
ably  just  out  of  some  institution  for  the 
blind,  and  Tom’s  a  congenital  ass.  You 
mustn’t  mind  them.  Miss  Deland.  Now  I 
have  all  of  my  senses.” 

I  had.  They  were  reeling  and  rioting. 

I  stayed  on  to  dinner.  It  still  rained,  and 
Mrs.  Everton  suggested  I  stay  for  the  night. 
It  was  tremendously  thoughtful.  The  next 
day  was  still  damp,  and  I  woke  late.  I  de¬ 
cided  not  to  go  to  the  wedding  I  was 
scheduled  for — Eleanor  Peterson’s.  It  was 
to  be  ver\'  small  and  informal  and  fright¬ 
fully  early  in  the  day.  I  wired  her  of  my 
illness  and  my  excessive  regret.  I  was  ill 
whenever  I  thought  of  it,  but  I  felt  better 
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at  the  PLvertons’  than  anywhere  else,  and  I  breathing  in  microbes  this  minute.  Lina — 
thought  I  had  much  better  stay  there  you  know  that’s  where  she  usually  sits — ”  I 
quietly.  indicated  her  corner  of  the  sofa — “has  got 

Just  before  my  departure  that  afternoon  the  worst  case  in  the  house;  and  I  ve  reason 
— it  was  well  after  tea — Tom  t(X)k  me  aside  to  believe,”  I  added  deliberately,  “that  the 
and  begged  me  to  help  him  out  all  I  could  thing  is  catching." 

for  the  next  few  days.  He  said  he  would  Have  I  said  that  her  hair  was  burnished 
awfully  appreciate  it  if  I  would  take  Miss  copper,  and  her  eyes  deep,  deep  brown? 
Deland  off  his  hands;  and  as  Mrs.  Everton  Have  I  said  she  had  a  little  way  of  catch- 
asked  me  very  sweetly  to  consider  myself  ing  her  breath  between  sentences  that  made 
a  non-resident  member  of  the  house-party,  it  hard  for  you  to  breathe  if  you  listened 
it  turned  out  that,  except  for  sleeping  and  for  it?  Have  I  said — no,  I  haven’t;  I  was 
dressing  at  home,  I  spent  most  of  my  time  tiying  to  say  it  to  her,  but  she  wouldn’t 
at  the  Evertons’.  Tom  was  grateful,  and  he  quite  have  it.  Instead  she  just  sat  there 
ought  to  have  been.  His  everv'  spare  min-  and  looked  at  me. 

ute  was  absorbed,  nay  devoured,  by  Miss  “Don’t  you  believe  in  love,  Agnes?”  I 

.\ppleby.  I  never  saw  such  a  girl  outside  pleaded. 

of  a  Bernard  Shaw  comedy.  “Yes,  I  believe  in  it.” 

Lina’s  young  man  came  to  two  meals  a  “If  I  were  to  say  to  you,  Agnes - ” 

day.  It  was  still  a  secret,  one  of  those  open  “I  wish  that  you  wouldn’t,”  she  said; 

secrets  that  every  one  is  always  putting  his  “you  are  hurting  my  feelings.” 
foot  into.  The  Eldredge  preferred  tea  and  “Hurting  your  feelings!”  I  gasped.  “I 
Frieda  straight.  He  stayed  past  the  din-  am  trying  to  say  that  I  love  you.” 
ner-hour  invariably,  and  Frieda  came  down  “You  are  trying  to  say  that  I’m  young, 
to  her  crumbs,  about  the  time  we  were  hav-  and  I’m  jiretty,  or  we’ll  put  it  that  way — ” 
ing  our  coffee,  with  the  rapt  IcKjk  of  a  ser-  Her  voice  was  very  cool  and  remote — “that 

aph.  I  think  it’s  a  serai)h  I  mean.  If  any  I’m  alone  in  New  York,  as  it  were - ” 

one  had  ever  told  me  that  Frieda  Everton  “The  starving  in  the  midst  of  i)lenty 
would  go  without  her  dinner  for  a  man,  I  idea,”  I  put  in.  I  never  felt  less  humorous, 
should  have  told  him  he  lied.  She’s  a  fern-  but  the  only  things  I  could  think  of  that  I 
inist,  mind  you,  a  full-fledged,  triple-plated  dared  trust  myself  to  say,  tried  to  be 
feminist.  funny. 

Miss  Deland  —  properly  guided  —  saw  “Exactly.” 

New  York  from  the  top  of  the  VVoolworth  “Well?”  I  said. 

Building.  We  walked  across  Brooklyn  “Well,  and  so  it  was  Richard  to  the  res- 

Bridge.  I  had  no  idea  of  the  look  of  the  cue.  Not  that  I  don’t  a])preciate  it,”  she 
town  lighted  up  since  all  those  new  sky-  added  hastily,  “but  you  really  are  an  un¬ 
scrapers  have  been  added.  It’s  immense!  conscionable  flirt,  you  know.”  The  way 
She  took  me  to  galleries,  and  I  showed  her  she  said  Richard.  I  couldn’t  stand  it  any 
the  tea  places.  We  drove  in  the  Park,  longer. 

Sometimes  we  went  alone,  and  sometimes  “I’m  crazy  about  you." 
we  went  with  the  crowd — just  “I  don’t  believe  it.”  That, 

as  it  happened;  but  we  stayed  know,  was  what  is  technic- 

round  the  house  a  good  deal,  known  as  coming  a  cropjier. 

too.  ^  i  ^  looked  at  her.  I  sat  look- 

“.Agnes,”  I  said,  some  days  .  ^  frIV  ing  at  her.  She  had  those  little 

later— we  had  succeeded  in  get-  /  /  tendrils  at  the  ear  that  most 

ting  the  library;  Lina  was  not  V-  ^  children  have,  and  some  women, 

pleased,  but  we  got  it.  “What  ^  Her  lashes  were  long,  iridescent, 

do  you  think  of  it,  anyway —  I  have  never  seen  a  woman  that 

all  this  billing  and  cooing?”  -"I  l(M)ked  anything  like  her,  except 

“All  this — ”I  was  rebuked.  We  droie  m  the  I’ark.  in  my  dreams.  I //utr  dreamed 
She  didn’t  like  taking  such  things  lightly,  them.  Eleanor  was  the  least  bit  the  tyj)e, 
“All  this  giving  in  marriage,  then?”  but  not  kind  enough.  Women  should  be 

“I  don’t  think  of  it.”  kind:  God  intended  them  to  be. 

“But,  my  dear  girl,  how  can  you  help  it  “How  dare  you  think  you  could  make 
when  it’s  in  the  very  air?  We’re — we’re  love  to  me,  like  all  the  rest,  with  your 
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tongue  in  your  cheek?  Don’t  you  know 
there’s  a  difference  in  women?” 

“Yes,”  I  said,  “that’s  what  I  was  think- 

ing. 

“How  do  you  justify  Muiupt,  h  four. 
yourself?” 

“In  that?” 

“Oh,  in  eveiything! 

You’re  a  butterfly — a 
waster.  You  haven’t  '^*^****^^^H| 

any  object  in  life,  any 
business.”  1  ^  jiM 

“Hold  on,”  I  object-  1 

ed.  “How  do  you  know  J 

that  I  haven’t?”  \ 

“Have  you?”  she 

asked  weakly.  -  ,  'JfSL 

“I’m  in  woolens,”  I  p  '  fj/g 
said,  rather  sulkily,  “I  mSj 

manage  my  father’s  /  ■.'  WU 

town  office.”  *. 

“You  don’t  go  to  it,  , 
then?”  ^ 

“I’m  at  my  desk  ever>’  morning  at  nine.” 

“Not  these  last  three  days!” 

“I  took  the  week  off.  I  had  something 
more  important  to  attend  to.  I’m  in  com¬ 
munication  with  my  job  every  day.  You 
know  you  have  been  a  bit  f)eeved  at  the 
way  I’ve  been  called  to  the  telephone.” 

I  had  her  there,  and  she  blushed.  Then 
she  caught  at  my  phrase.  “Something  more 
important?”  she  persisted. 

“I  had  you.  If  I  had  let  business  inter¬ 
fere  I  might  have  lost  my  chance  at  you.” 

“I  don’t  believe  you  are  serious.” 

“Agnes,”  I  said,  “w'ill  you  come  here  a 
moment  and  look  at  me?” 

I  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  to 
the  window.  The  light  shone  full  on  my 
face.  I  couldn’t  speak  then,  couldn’t  tell 
her,  but  she  read  it  for  herself. 

“Now,”  I  said,  “dear,  do  you  believe  it?’’ 

“Oh,  I  love  you,”  she  said,  as  I  held 
her,  “but  I  didn’t  think  that  I  could — I 
thought  it  was  just  the  contagion — and  I 
couldn’t  marry  a  man  without  work  in  the 
world.” 

“Cheer  up,  dear,”  I  said.  “I’m  supposed 
to  be  a  veiy-  good  woolen  merchant.”  Then 
I  told  her  my  secret.  “I  am  really  a  serious 


jjerson,”  I  said;  “in  my  heart  I  am  serious, 
and  till  now  I’ve  been  lonely;  but  I’d  rather 
that  nobody  knew  it  but  you.” 

“I  won’t  tell,”  she 
, .  .  promised,  and  the  other 

things  she  said  were  not 
•  »  relevant. 


All  the  rest  of  the 
week  we  spent  in  ma- 
king  it  hard  for  the 
u  :li7]r -1;  others.  We  pursued 

'  them  indefatigably 
from  library  to  parlor 
X  and  back  again.  Frieda 

glared  at  us  whenever 
dear, 

*  gentle  Lina  found  it  dif- 
ficult  to  forgive  us.  If 
^  .  she  hadn’t  had  a  sneak- 

''  ing  notion  I  was  griev¬ 

ing  for  Eleanor  —  my 
not  being  at  the  wed¬ 
ding  had  got  around,  and  was  talked  about 
— I  think  she  would  have  passed  me  up 
forever.  W’e  tortured  poor  Tom  and  his 
Helen — they  'ivert  so  offensive. 

Over  the  coffee,  on  the  following  Sunday 
evening — the  last  day  of  the  young  ladies’ 
visit — they  were  all  primed  for  announce¬ 
ments.  Frieda  was  the  only  one  who  really 
expected  to  get  a  sensation.  Lina  lost  htr 
nerve  during  the  day  and  confided  to 
every  one,  separately,  what  they  were  to 
learn  after  dinner.  Tom  realized  that  he 
had  been  wearing  his  heart  on  his  coat 
sleeve  and  didn’t  much  care.  I  suppose 
he  felt  that  the  Helens  of  the  world  have 
always  been  more  or  less  public  characters. 

In  the  pause  when  Lina  had  blushed  crim¬ 
son  and  begun  wigwagging  her  Jimmie,  and 
Miss  Appleby  was  looking  at  Tom  with  a 
superwoman  gaze  of  calm  exp)ectancy,  I 
rose. 

“I  wish,”  I  said,  “to  make  the  simple  an¬ 
nouncement  of  my  engagement  to  Miss 
Agnes  Deland.” 

As  I  sp>oke  I  caught  Peter’s  eye,  and  he 
grinned.  Peter  was  the  only  person  in  the 
house  that  we  couldn’t  surprise.  He  has 
charge  of  the  dining-room. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  HERMANN  C,  WALL 


^HE  man  I  want  to  tell  you  alx>ut 
is  the  boss  of  some  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  girls  and  women.  And 
he  knows  them,  they  say.  He  has  men 
and  boys  under  him,  too,  and  a  ver\’  busy 
business.  He’s  the  store  manager  of  a  great 
department  store.  And  he’s  a  master  of 
his  business.  He  is  never  busy.  I  have 
never  yet  caught  him  at  work.  VVhat  he  has 
to  do  seems  always  to  have  been  “just 
done,’’  and  I  find  him  always  sitting  up¬ 
right  at  ease  behind  his  long,  wide  table- 
desk,  which  is  perfectly  clear  and  clean;  not 
a  paper  on  it;  not  a  jjencil,  pen — nothing 
but  a  vase  of  fresh-cut  flowers. 

“All  the  time  you  want,  old  man,’’  he 
says.  “I  haven’t  a  thing  to  do.’’ 

And  he  will  gossip  for  an  hour  or  more 
about  business  or  women.  Business  wom¬ 
en,  I  mean.  He  is  no  ladies’  man.  Curt, 
vigorous,  male,  he  is  in  love  with  his  wife 
and  very,  ver\’  hard  ujjon  what  he  calls 
“chasers.”  But  then  he  is  hard  u|)on  all 
men  and  boys,  they  say.  He  denies  it. 
The  charge  really  hurts  him  and  he  fights 
like  a  guilty  soul  against  conviction.  But 


if  he  can’t  vindicate — and  he  can’t — he  will 
e.xcuse  himself. 

“Well,”  he  growls,  “they  get  my  girls 
into  trouble.” 

“Pop”  Pease  is  no  neutral  in  the  war  of 
the  sexes.  He’s  a  partisan;  a  feminist.  And 
yet  he  is  not  deceived  by  women,  they  say. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Pease,”  a  pretty  little  saleslady 
cried,  as  she  bumped  right  into  him  one 
day  as  we  were  coming  out  of  his  office 
together.  “Will  you  please  sign  this?” 

“Late,  eh?”  he  said,  taking  the  piece  of 
pai>er  she  held  up  to  him.  “What’s  your 
excuse?” 

She  gave  one.  It  sounded  all  right  to  me, 
but  evidently  not  to  him. 

“Now  what’s  the  truth?”  he  demanded. 

She  swallowed,  hesitated,  then  drew  him 
down  and  whis|K‘red  into  his  ear  another, 
a  very’  different  story,  he  said  afterward. 

“All  right,”  he  said,  and  he  signed  the 
pardon. 

“How  did  you  know  her  first  excuse  was 
a  lie?”  I  asked,  as  the  girl  fled  at  a  nervous 
little  run. 

“W'hy,  that’s  easy,”  he  said.  “She — it 
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— why,”  he  faltered.  “I  don’t  believe  I 
can  tell  vou  that,”  he  ended;  “guess  I  just 
felt  it!”  ' 

And  then  when  I  passed  some  tentative 
judgment  on  lying  in  general,  he  flared  up. 

“That’s  all  very  well  for  us.”  For  us  men, 
he  implied.  “We 
can  do  other 
things;  fight,  for 
example.  But 
women  can’t.  Ly¬ 
ing  is  one  of  their 
weapons,  and 
they  haven’t 
many.  They’ve 
been  disarmed, 
and  yet  when  they 
lose  out — it’s  hell. 

Men  have  lots  of 
retreats.  We  can 
‘come  back.’  But 
women — and,”  he 
glared,  “they 
don’t  lie,  either; 
no  more  than  we  do;  not  much  more.” 

It  is  better  when  he  fights  for  his  women 
like  that — it  is  safer,  it  is  easier — to  be 
quiet  and  wait.  He  has  some  sense  of  fair¬ 
ness,  even  toward  another  male.  I  held  my 
I>eace  that  day,  and  by  and  by  he  was  him¬ 
self  again. 

“I  don’t  mind  women  lying,”  he  resumed 
thoughtfully,  truthfully.  “It’s  deception  I 
won’t  stand.” 

“But,”  I  protested  at  his  selfishness, 
“you  don’t  have  to.  They  can’t  deceive 
you.” 

“WTio  says  that?”  he  demanded,  sus¬ 
picious. 

“They  do,”  I  answered.  “The  women 
in  the  store  say:  ‘It’s  no  use;  you  can’t 
fool  Pop.’  ” 

“Pop”  is  his  nickname  among  the  women 
employees.  The  men  call  him  something 
else.  He  prefers  “Pop,”  though  he  is  a 
young  man.  It  always  softens  him. 

“They  do,  do  they!”  he  echoed,  pretend¬ 
ing  not  to  be  pleased.  “Well,  I  don’t  say 
they  can’t  deceive  you.  They  can  most 
men.  But  no,  not  women.  It  isn’t  women 
that  fool  men.  It’s  sex;  it’s  your  sense  of 
sex;  it’s  you  yourselves.  Men  want  to  be 
fooled  by  women.  Let  ’em  take  women  as 
we.do  here  in  our  business,  as  human  beings; 
man  to  man,  and — it’s  all  plain  and  simple 
and — straight.”  * 

He  thought  a  moment,  then  he  added 


bitterly:  “But  no,  most  men  take  women 
— wrong,”  he  chose  to  say;  “as  women;  and 
that’s  what  gets  us  into  most  of  our  trou- 

“ Us?”  I  asked.  “Who?  Us  men?” 

“No,  no,”  he  exclaimed,  disgusted.  “Us 
— I  mean  my  girls  and  me.” 

Here  was  a  chance  to  get 
one  of  his  stories,  and  I  asked 
for  an  example.  He  gave  one; 
a  beautiful  example — not  ex¬ 
actly  of  the  male  getting  the 
female  into  trouble,  but — well, 
of  how  he  got  them  out  of 
trouble;  which  is  better  still. 

‘‘The  store  has  a  vacation 
camp,”  he  began,  “up  in  the 
woods.  The  girls  who  want  to, 
can  go  there,  a  group  at  a  time, 
and  they  have  bully  fun.  It’s 
good.  It’s  all  right,  generally. 
But  one  summer,  unbeknownst 
~  to  us,  some  of  the  boys  went 

off  up  there  and  they  set  up  a 
tent  right  near  the  girls’  camp.” 

“How  near?”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  a  mile  or  two  away,”  he  admitted; 
‘‘but,”  he  declared  intolerantly,  “it  was 
near  enough — it  was  so  near  that  if  I  had 
known  aliout  it,  I - ” 

He  stopi>ed.  It  wasn’t  necessan*-  for  him 
to  say  what  he  would  have  done.  I  got  from 
the  expression  of  his  face  some  sense  of  his 
judicial  tem|)eramcnt,  and  asked  instead 
if  the  girls  knew  that  the  boys  were  there 
and  had  not  re|x)rted  the  fact  to  him. 

It  was  a  mistake  to  ask  that.  He 
glared  at  me,  and  lest  his  narrative  should 
l)e  hojx?lessly  diverted,  I  a|X)logized  and 
gently  bade  him  go  on. 

“They  found  it  out,”  he  grumbled. 
“The  girls  found  it  out,  of  course,  and  it  got 
so  that  some  of  the  girls — you  know  how 
full  of  the  deuce  nice  girls  are! — some  of  the 
jolliest  of  them  used  to  slip  out  of  their 
camp  at  night  and  go  over  for  a  prank  at 
the  ix)ys’  tent.  And - ” 

He  halted  again,  and  again  that  severe 
look  was  in  his  eyes.  He  was  recalling 
something  he  resented — something  he  might 
have  dealt  with  brutally,  and  I  let  him  feel 
his  wav  to  comparative  quietude.  Then  I 
said,  “Well?” 

‘‘Well,”  he  repeated,  and — well,  he  said, 
in  language  too  male,  too  anti-male  to 
report  precisely,  he  said  that  along  in  the 
fall  one  of  those  girls,  “a  lively,  pretty  little 
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thing,”  burst  into  his  office  one  day  without 
knocking. 

“Oh,  Pop!”  she  cried,  and,  as  he  glared  up 
at  her:  “Mr.  Pease,  I  mean — oh,  Mr.  Pease, 
I’m  in  awful  trouble.  Awful.” 

She  broke  down  and  wept. 

“Yes?”  he  growled.  “What  kind  of 
trouble?  Stealing-trouble  or  man-trouble?” 

“Man-trouble,”  she  bubbled  among  the 
tears.  “A  boy  did  it.” 

And  the  weeping  grew  loud. 

“All  right.  Little  Girl,”  said  Pease.  “You 
may  cry  if  you  want  to.  It’s  good  to  cr>'. 
But  you  needn’t,  if  you  don’t  want  to.  We 
can  fix  that  trouble.  I’d  prefer — um,”  he 
said  luxuriously,  “how  I  would  like  to  fix 
that  boy!  Who  is  he?” 

This  he  asked  so  fiercely  that  she  was 
frightened,  and  didn’t  want  to  tell.  .And 
Pease  quarreled  with  her  about  it  long 
enough  to  change  her  emotion  and  check  the 
tears,  and  also  get  the  boy’s  name  and  the 
stor\’. 

He  didn’t  recall  the  name  or  the  boy. 

“In  this  store,  is  he?” 

She  nodded,  yes,  and  Pease  got  up, 
kicked  the  air  all  around  the  room,  and 
swore.  He  swears  before  w’omen,  “aw¬ 
ful,”  they  say, 
and  yet  they 
don’t  “mind.”  It 
sometimes  seems 
to  me  that  they 
rather  like  it; 
that  his  brutality 
is  one  of  the 
grounds  of  their 
confidence  in  him. 

The  Little  Girl 
s|K>ke  up  for  the 
boy  weakly. 

“All  right,” 
said  Pease  sav¬ 
agely.  “Maybe 
you  want  to 
marry  him.  Do  you?  Do  you  love  him?” 

“No,  no,”  she  protested.  “Oh,  no;  not 
him.” 

She  was  so  emphatic  on  that  jwint  that 
Pop  was  appeased.  He  said  that  he’d  send 
for  the  boy  and  “look  him  over”  himself  to 
make  sure.  .And  he  did. 

He  didn’t  describe  that  scene  to  me.  He 
described  the  boy,  however,  and  though  it 
was  only  a  rough  sketch,  it  was  so  rough 
that  I  inferred  that  that  boy  wasn’t  and 
never  would  be  a  fit  husband  for  any  girl. 


Certainly  Pop  Pease  wouldn’t  try  to  influ¬ 
ence  a  girl  to  marry  such  a  creature.  He 
even  divorced  him  himself — from  the  store. 
But  then  all  this  was  later.  My  (mascu¬ 
line)  point  is  that  before  he  saw  the  boy  or 
heard  his  side  of  the  stor>’  he  agreed  with 
the  girl. 

“That  settles  that,”  he  said.  “We  won’t 
marr>’  him.  Now  about  the  baby.  We’ll 
want  to  keep  the  baby,  won’t  we?” 

The  Little  Girl  didn’t  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion,  but  a  funny  little  look  came  out  of  her 
eyes,  and  Pop  put  it  into  words.  “Sure,” 
he  said.  “We’ll  have  the  baby.  That’s  all 
as  easy.  Say — ”  he  was  enthusiastic — 
“we’ll  send  you  up  in  the  country  by  and 
by,  and  the  doctor — the  store  doctor,  he’ll 
see  to  that;  and  there’ll  be  a  nurse. 
And - ” 

“Oh,  Poj) — oh,  Mr.  Pease— She  was 
going  to  ciy  again. 

“Now,  you  keep  still,”  he  commanded. 
“Nobody’ll  know  a  thing  about  it  except — 
.And  your  wages’ll  go  right  on,  and  we  pay 
all  the  e.xpenses,  and — if  you  want  to  keep 
your  job.  Do  you?” 

“A’es,  sir.” 

“Sure,”  he  said.  “You  want  everything; 

everything  but 
the  husband.  You 
want  the  baby, 
and  no  father; 
you  want  your  job 
and  —  Say,”  he 
said  suddenly, 
“you’re  one  of 
those  girls  that 
has  the  other  girls 
come  to  see  you, 
aren’t  you?  Girls 
from  the  store, 
too.  Want  to 
have  them  keep 
right  on  coming, 
with  the  baby 
and  the  job  and  no  husband  and - ” 

She  broke  down  again,  sobbing. 

“Sure,”  he  said,  mocking,  harsh.  “Sure. 
We  want  all  that’s  going,  ar  do.  And — ” 
he  added,  as  her  head  bow’ed  in  shame — 
“.And,”  he  said  ver>’  quietly,  ver>’  distinctly, 
very  defiantly,  “and  we’re  right,  we  are. 
We  do  want  everv’thing,  and — ”  as  she 
looked  up,  wondering,  through  the  tears, 
“we’ll  have  it,  too.  We  won’t  give  up  a 
thing;  not  a  thing.  Will  we?  The  store 
won’t  give  you  up,  and  you — Say,  A’oung 


There  WiU  .1  minority 
of  "bad  women"  on 
that  committee. 
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Lady” — he  was  threatening  now — “Say, 
don’t  you  dare  give  up  the  store.  And - ” 

She  was  watching  him;  the  tears  stopped. 

“Don’t  you  give  up  yourself,”  he  said. 
“If — if  I  ever  catch  you  looking  cast  down 
or  ashamed;  if  you  don’t  keep  your  head  up, 
and  your  pride — I — I’ll  fire  you.  See?” 

He  was  standing  over  her,  and  she  took 
his  hand  in  hers,  letting  the  tears  flow  again. 
She  understood.  He  was  a  fraud.  She  knew 
it,  and  so  she  knew  she  was  safe.  And  he, 
eased  by  his  pretense,  stroked  her  hand 
while  she  bath^  his  in  tears. 

“Now,  then,”  he  said  by  and  by,  “now 
we’ll  plan  it  all  out.” 

He  told  me,  without  a  blush  for  his  ab¬ 
surd  feminism,  that  the  only  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  saving  a  girl  in  a  situation  like 
that  was  the  prejudice  of  the  other  women 
in  the  store.  They  wouldn’t  want  to  have 
him  keep  “such  a  girl.”  “Wouldn’t  care 
to  work  with  her.  They’d  be  for  pushing 
her  down,”  he  said,  “just  like  the  rest  of 
you,”  he  added,  rubbing  me  most  unjustly 
in  with  everybody  else. 

“We,”  he  declared,  meaning  the  store, 
“we  don’t  shove  women  down.  We  hold 
’em  up.  We  even  fight  the  women  here  to 
save  women  from  women.  They’d  have 
trampled  that  little  girl  and  her  baby  to 
death  or  worse,”  he  said,  if  he  hadn’t  man¬ 
aged. 

But  he  “managed;”  he  managed  the 
women;  and  it  appKjared  from  his  digression 
that  it  is  a  big  part  of  the  business  of  a  de- 
jiartment-store  manager  to  manage  women. 

In  this  case  he  explained  to  the  Little 
Girl  that  she  couldn’t  keep  her  trouble  se¬ 
cret.  So  she  must  make  it  “a  secret;”  see? 

“You  know  one  or  two  girls  on  each  floor, 
don’t  you?”  he  remarked.  She  nodded. 
“Well,  then,  you  tell  one  or  two  girls  on 
each  floor  all  about  it.  And,”  he  continued, 
“you  tell  them  not  to  tell.  Make  them 
promise.  Take  your  time,  one  floor  a  day, 
and  when  you  have  started  the  stor>’  on  all 
the  floors,  you  come  back  to  me.  By  that 
time  it  will  be  known  all  over  the  store. 
Then - ” 

He  whispered  to  her  now.  For  they  were 
planning,  you  know.  They  were  forgetting 
her  trouble  in  a  conspiracy,  and,  as  he  and 
all  women  know,  you  must  whisper  in  a 
conspiracy.  So  he  whisf)ered: 

“Then  I’ll  begin  to  get  it  in  confidence. 
You  know,”  he  confided  to  her.  And  she 
knew.  “And  when  I  have  heard  it,  in  con¬ 


fidence,  enough 
times,  we’ll  know 
that'  everybody 
knows  it,  and  that 
it  can’t  possibly 
leak  out.  And 
then — ”  He  paused 
for  effect ;  for  a 
fraudulent  effect, 
which  to  her  was 
real. 

“And  then?”  she 
whispered. 

“Then,”  he 
whispered,  “then 
I’ll  take  it  up  with  some  of  the  leading  girls, 
you  know;  the  women  that  decide  things; 
and  I’ll  ask  for  a  committee.” 

“A  committee?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,”  he  answered  aloud,  “a  committee 
of  the  women  employees  to  decide  what  is 
the  proper  course  to  pursue  in  your  case, 
whether  to  keep  you  here  or  discharge  you.” 

“Yes,  but,”  said  the  Little  Girl,  “they’ll 
decide  against - ” 

“No,  they  won’t,”  he  said  positively. 

He  had  told  his  stor\',  as  he  always  told  a 
story,  half. 

“Well?”  I  said. 

“Well,”  he  said.  “That’s  the  way  it  was 
done.” 

“But,”  I  protested,  “I  don’t  get  it  at  all.” 

“Why,”  he  said,  “that  happened.  The 
committee  decided  to  keep  the  Little  Girl.” 

“But,”  I  asked,  “how  did  you  work — 
how  did  you  manage  the  committee,  made 
up,  as  you  said  it  was,  of  the  leaders  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  in  the  store.  Leaders  of  public 
opinion  are  always  for  punishment,  for 
pushing  p)eople  down.” 

“Ah,  yes,”  he  said,  “and  this  one  was, 
at  first.  But” — and  he  whisjjered  to  me; 
and  what  he  whispered  wasn't  business  at 
all;  it  was  politics;  and  it  is  my  business  to 
betray  political  trickerj’. 

That  committee  was  supposed  to  be 
chosen  by  the  women  of  the  store,  and  the 
majority  were  honestly  and  democratically 
elected.  They  were  Good  Women,  who 
truly  represented  Public  Opiinion  and  the 
Good  of  Society  in  the  store.  But  the 
store  manager,  as  a  sort  of  political  boss, 
representing  the  employers,  stacked  up  on 
that  committee  a  minority  of  “bad  women;” 
that  is  to  say,  women  whom  he,  the  man¬ 
ager,  had  pulled  through  just  such  troubles 
as  the  Little  Girl’s. 
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The  first  report  of  the  committee,  made 
to  the  manager,  was  an  honest  verdict,  and 
unanimous.  It  condemned  the  Little  Girl 
to  be  discharged,  and— all  that  that  meant 
to  a  little  mother  out  of  a  job.  .And  the 
manager  received  that  reix)rt,  and  “got 
mad.”  One  of  the  committee-women  told 
me  so.  She  said  that  Pop  threw  the  re- 
jxjrt  in  his  waste-basket,  stood  up,  and 
made  a  speech,  a  verj'  short  speech. 

“You  make  me  sick,”  he  said.  “I've  got 
to  go  out.  And  while  I’m  gone  I  demand 
that  you  reconsider  your  report.  And — ” 
he  started  to  go,  but  at  the  door  he  stop|)cd 
— “And,”  he  said,  “I  demand  that  no 
woman  on  this  committee  that  has  ever 
done  wrong  shall  vote  against  this  little 
mother.” 

That  was  all.  When  he  came  back  the 
committee  was  gone,  all  except  one  of  the 
minority  members  whom  “Pop”  had  helped 
once  to  make  her — her  husband  marry  her. 
She  had  volunteered  to  stay  and  make  a 
verbal  report  of  the  second  verdict,  which 
also  was  unanimous. 

“They  didn’t  dare  stay  and  say  it.  Pop,” 
she  said;  “and  they  wouldn’t  write  it.  And, 
believe  me,  we — you  know,  the  minority— 
we  had  an  awful  time  making  them  own  up 
that  they  had  ever  done  a  thing.  But,  well, 
finally,  it  was  unanimous.” 

“What  was  unanimous?''”  he  demanded 
harshly. 


“That  you  keep  the  Little  Girl  and - ” 

“And — ”  he  challenged  brutally, 

“And  we  women,  we’ll  put  it  over  in  the 
store.” 

That  was  the  end  of  the  stor>’,  which — 
don’t  forget — was  to  illustrate  Pop 
Pease’s  complaint  that  men  (and  boys) 
are  forever  getting  his  girls  into  trouble. 
But  by  the  time  he  had  told  it,  he  had  for¬ 
gotten  how  he  came  to  tell  it.  I  can  prove 
that. 

“How  did  you  hapiien  to  think  of  that 
story.  Pease?”  I  asked. 

“Oh,”  he  said,  “I  was  reminded  of  it  by 
the  Little  Girl.  She  was  in  here  just  before 
you  were  the  other  day.  Said  there  was  a 
fellow  wanted  to  marry  her,  and  would  I 
look  him  over.” 

“Did  you?”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  yes,”  he  .said.  “She  said  he  knew  all 
about  the  baby,  and  liked  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  she  said  he  liked  the  baby  as  much  as 
he  did  her,  and  so  I  let  her  bring  him 
along.” 

“VVell,  and  was  he  all  right?” 

“He’ll  do,”  said  Pop.  “She’s  a  great  little 
lady;  and  he’s  a  man.  He’ll  cause  her  a  lot 
of  trouble;  but  what  can  you  do  with  these 
women?  She  has  a  mind  of  her  own,  and 
she’d  made  it  up.  I  saw  that.  So  I — well, 
anyhow,  we  decided  to  take  him  if  he 
proves  up  all  right  after  six  months’  more 
trial.” 


Grand  Duke 
Nicholas 

hy 

PERCEVAL  GIBBON 


WE  SAW  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  —  in 
the  movies.  Other 
generals  about  him.  The  Czar 
himself!  But  you  could  “see” 
only  the  Grand  Duke.  He  out¬ 
classed  everj'body  —  incl  udi  ng 
his  sovereign.  We  cabled  Per¬ 
ceval  Gibbon  to  tell  us  about 
him.  Gibbon  has  been  at  the 
Russian  front  during  the  whole 
war.  He  went  to  see  the 
Grand  Duke.  And  here  he 
gives  you  a  supremely  f)ower- 
ful  picture  of  Russia’s  su  - 
premely  powerful  commander- 
in-chief. — The  Editor. 

IN  THE  TretjakofT  Gallery 
at  Moscow,  there  is  a  paint¬ 
ing  by  Verestchagin,  in 
which  the  harsh  drama  of  war 
is  made  visible  by  the  hand  of 
a  master.  It  is  a  small  thing, 
a  rough  effect  of  red  embers 
and  black  shadows  and  the  dim 
shine  of  metal;  it  shows  horses 
of  Napoleon’s  cavalry  stabled 
in  the  cellar -like  chapels  of 
the  strange  church  of  St.  Basil,  where  the 
dead  saints  sleep  under  monuments  of  gold. 
The  fires  make  a  ruddy  gleam  in  the  groined 
vaults;  the  troof>ers  stand  about  among  the 
tombs;  war  has  overflowed  and  filled  the 
place  like  a  strong  tide. 

At  Nieburow,  before  the  Russians  fell 
back  to  the  Rawa  and  Bsura,  I  saw  the 
companion-scene  to  this  picture.  General 


Gurko,  commanding  a  corps 
of  the  Second  Army,  had  his 
headquarters  there  in  the 
famous  ch&teau  of  Prince 
Radziwill.  In  the  hall,  where 
stands  of  armor  flank  the  great 
hearth,  Cossacks  lay  sleeping 
on  bundles  of  straw.  Tele- 
I)hone  wires  looped  their  way 
up  the  grand  staircase,  hung 
from  nails  driven  into  antique 
Dutch  tiles;  and  in  the  statu¬ 
ary  gallery  above,  V'enus  lan¬ 
guished  at  Adonis  across  the 
heads  of  men  in  khaki  work¬ 
ing  at  t>’pewTiters  or  telegraph- 
keys. 

Beyond,  in  a  state  bedroom, 
was  spindle-legged  gold  furni¬ 
ture,  tapestr>’,  lofty  mirrors, 
and  a  bed  all  scarlet  and  gold, 
a  bed  for  dead  princes  to  lie  in 
state  on.  A  deal  table  had 
been  brought  from  the  kitchen 
and  set  down  here  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  grave  splendor  of 
the  great  room,  and  at  it  sat 
General  Gurko,  a  trayful  of  cig¬ 
arettes  at  his  elbow,  bowed 
above  his  papers. 

I  was  talking  of  all  this  to  the  aide-de- 
camp  who  guided  me  across  the  railway 
tracks  at  Siedloe,  where  the  troop  and  pro¬ 
vision  trains  that  served  the  army  jolted  in 
noisy  and  intricate  quadrilles  between  the 
switches.  We  were  going  to  the  chief  of  all 
headquarters,  to  the  General  Staff  of  the 
Generalissimo  himself. 
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“You  won’t  see  anything  of  that  sort 
here,”  he  said.  “Mind  that  engine!  The 
Grand  Duke  doesn’t  trouble  himself  about 
the  picturesque.” 

A  spur  of  railway,  branching  forth  from 
the  main  line,  held  three  or  four  engine¬ 
less  trains,  strings  of  saloon  and  sleeping 
cars  of  the  Wagon-lits  Company.  The 
great  cars,  darkly  ashine  with  glass  and 
brass  and  varnish,  towered  over  us  as  we 
walked  beside  them,  somber  and  suggestive 
as  prisons.  Stumpy  poles  beside  the  line 
carried  festoons  of  telegraph  and  telephone 
wires:  in  a  little  camp  beyond  the  trains, 
there  rose  the  slender  steel  mast  and  stays 
of  a  field  wireless  outfit ;  there  were  glimpses 
through  windows,  as  we  passed,  of  men  in 
uniform  bow'ed  above  tables,  intent.  Al¬ 
ready  we  were  clear  of  the  tracks  outside 
Siedloe,  and  we  could  see,  about  us  and  be¬ 
yond,  that  dumb  and  mournful  sweep  of 
snow  and  wood  which  is  Russia  in  winter. 

“We’ll  get  in  here,”  directed  my  compan¬ 
ion  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  of  a  great  saloon- 
car. 

W’ithin  the  door  of  the  car  there  was  a 
sort  of  ante-room  where  the  others — all 
Russians — who  were  to  share  the  audience 
with  the  Grand  Duke,  were  already  present. 
The  aide-de-camp  left  me;  ten  minutes  of 
waiting,  then  he  reappeared  at  the  inner 
door. 

“Pazhoust!”  he  said.  “Pleasel” 

Not  one  of  us  had  spoken  to  another  dur¬ 
ing  the  interval  of  waiting,  but  we 
were  veiy  polite  at  the  door,  stand¬ 
ing  aside  to  let  each  other  pass,  in¬ 
sisting  on  giving  precedence.  “Pa- 
zhoust,”  we  said,  freely,  making  way 
eagerly.  For,  you  must  understand, 
w’e  were  moving  into  a  presence 
which  comprised,  in  the  personality 
of  a  single  man,  the  whole  power 
and  majesty  of  Russia,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  that  power  and  maj¬ 
esty  were  achieving  their  highest 
e.xpression. 

In  all  life  there  is  nothing  so  daunting,  so 
adventurous,  as  meeting  a  stranger,  an 
alien  soul,  curiously  armed  and  shielded  in 
an  unfamiliar  botly.  That  is  what  makes 
men  of  imagination  shy  and  unhandy  in 
company;  and  when  the  stranger  is  made 
potent  by  the  unquestioning  faith  of  scores 
of  millions  of  human  beings,  when  he  is 
God  to  a  great  nation  in  arms,  then  one 
always  needs  an  e.xtra  moment  in  which  to 


shaqjen  one’s  mind  before  encountering  him. 

The  name  of  the  man  I  had  forced  to  go 
before  me  was  spoken.  He  was  a  large  man; 
his  vast  back  shut  out  the  view.  Then - - 

“Mistaire  Jibbon!”  announced  the  aide- 
de-camp  in  his  ceremonial  roar. 

I  came  forward  through  the  door  into  a 
carpeted  compartment  whose  wide  windows 
fill^  the  place  with  the  arid  white  light 
which  shone  off  the  snow.  There  were  small 
tables  at  the  farther  end,  as  in  a  dining-car, 
but  covered  now  with  stationery  and  t^ks. 
A  telephone  instrument  stood  on  one  of 
them.  A  group  of  officers  waited  around  the 
farther  door;  so  much  I  saw  out  of  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  my  eyes.  Then  the  central  figure  of 
the  group  blotted  out  the  rest. 

It  held  forth  a  hand.  “Good-morning, 
Mr.  Jibbon!” 

A  man  immense  enough  to  be  remarkable 
for  his  mere  stature — six  feet  six  or  there¬ 
abouts  of  top  boots,  gray  uniform,  and  gray, 
lofty  face.  Russian  railways  still  hold  to  the 
old  broad  gage;  their  cars  are  spacious  and 
lofty  as  chambers  in  a  house.  But  the  great 
saloon  in  which  we  stood  was  none  too  great 
for  Nikolai  Nikolaievitch;  he  was  a  tower  of 
a  man,  a  human  being  built  like  a  tree:  he 
seemed  to  impend  over  me  from  the  level 
of  the  roof.  A  body  spare  with  the  light  and 
athletic  leanness  of  a  horseman — for  Nikolai 
Nikolaievitch  is  a  cavalryman  from  the 
spurs  to  the  finger-tips;  a  touch  of  tailored 
and  groomed  spruceness  to  the  hang  of  the 
long-tailed  gray  coat;  a  something 
taut  and  contained  in  bearing  and 
gesture — these  were  the  pedestal  to 
the  great  gray,  serious  countenance 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  all 
the  Russian  armies. 

.Aquiline,  gray  as  iron,  steady  as 
rock,  yet  wearing  the  outward  pli¬ 
ancy  and  high  courtesy  which  are 
the  authentic  hallmark  of  the  great 
aristocrat — the  face  is  the  index  of 
the  man.  The  mouth  is  straight, 
with  a  certain  compression  to  the 
lips,  yet  with  kindly  and  humorous  slack¬ 
nesses  at  moments;  it  is  the  mouth  of  a  man 
capable  of  frank  laughter;  revealing  that 
innate  good-nature,  that  easy  and  natural 
kindliness  and  geniality  which  is  the  key  to 
the  Russian  character. 

A  strong  nose,  brows  with  a  slight  inward 
slant,  jaws  whose  hard  line  shows  through 
the  sparse  gray  beard — a  face  practical,  by 
every  rule  of  physiognomy,  as  a  hammer — 


There  is  a  story  that  at 
one  time  the  Czar  broached 
to  his  commander  the  fos- 
sibi/ity  of  peace -anth  Ger¬ 
many.  “  Nererf'  said  the 
Grand  Duke.  "The  coun¬ 
try  -would  not  stand  for  it. 
'there' d  be  a  revolution." 

“Hut  who  would  lead 
itV'  asked  the  Czar. 

"I  would,”  answered 
the  Grand  Duke. 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  O 
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and  then,  the  contradiction  of  the  eyes! 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  what  troubled 
General  von  Hindenburg,  commanding 
the  German  armies  on  the  Russian  front, 
was  that  he  could  never  detect,  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  strategy',  the  central  idea,  the  key-plan 
that  governed  its  system.  “It  is  like  fight¬ 
ing  a  lunatic,”  he  is  reported  to  have  said: 
“One  never  knows  why  he  does  anything!” 

I  will  give  General  von  Hindenburg  a  clue 
— the  eyes  of  the  Grand  Duke!  It  is  there 
that  he  should  look  for  the  temperament, 
the  intuitive  inspiration,  which  selects  from 
the  plans  of  his  experts  and  professional 
strategists  the  fashion  of  war  which  we,  who 
sit  up  nights  to  study  it,  have  come  to  recog¬ 
nize  as  Russian. 

General  Yanushkevitch,  the  studious, 
silent  genius,  who  works  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Grand  Duke,  makes  the  plans  which 
should  carry'  the  Russians  to  Berlin.  They 
are  good  plans;  Yanushkev'itch  is  a  Russian 
Moltke;  but  they  are  consistent  as  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  table.  Von  Hindenburg  could 
grope  through  them  to  the  idea  at  their  core 
as  surely  as  a  chess  expert  can  plumb  the 
purpose  of  a  gambit;  but  by  the  time  they 
have  passed  the  Grand  Duke,  there  is  in 
them  that  quality  which  his  eyes  betray, 
the  incalculable  element  of  the  man’s  own 
personal  quality;  and  von  Hindenburg  is 
left  guessing. 

They  are  gray  eyes,  and  large  in  that 
gray,  hard  face.  They  are  steady,  twin 
drills  that  bore  at  you  when  the  great  gen¬ 
eral  measures  your  quality.  But  in  the 
scrutiny  you  detect  something  more  than 
the  power  of  precise  vision.  In  those  eyes 
there  is  mysticism,  ardor,  a  ferx-ency  of  il¬ 
lumination,  a  taint  of  the  proet.  They  are 
the  eyes  of  a  visionary  with  an  aim. 

It  is  the  Grand  Duke,  the  complicated 
product  of  an  arbitrary  civilization,  who 
sf>eaks  to  you,  a  jirince  fashioned  out  of 
manners  and  courtly  formalities.  But  it  is 
a  Slav  who  listens  to  your  answer,  the  Slav 
whose  turn  to  inherit  the  earth  has  not  yet 
come. 

“You  find  Russian  difficult?”  he  asks, 
with  polite  and  perfunctory  interest. 

“It  is  a  very’  easy  language,  if  you  are 
content  to  speak  it  badly,”  you  answer — 
as  I  answered. 

.\nd  you  see  him  understand,  with  an 
almost  schoolboy  relish  of  the  minute  jest. 
lie  knows:  he  speaks  Russian,  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  English,  and  other  tongues  like  any 


other  efficient  and  well-trained  royalty;  and 
he  knows  the  difficulties  of  the  Russian 
“schtsch'’  for  an  English-speaking  foreigner. 
You  see  glee  light  up  in  him  in  a  momentary 
flash  as  his  mind  lights  on  words  with  three 
or  four  “schtschs"  in  them. 

You  have  an  impulse  to  challenge  him,  to 
invite  him  to  pronounce  “Llanelly”  or 
“It’s  a  braw  bricht  moonlicht  nicht  the 
nicht;”  but  already  the  aide-de-camp,  with 
his  bright  air  of  contributing  to  the  enter¬ 
tainment,  is  bawling  the  name  of  the  next 
man,  and  you  take  the  great  hand  again,  the 
hand  calloused  by  the  cavalryman’s  bridle 
and  sword-hilt,  and  retire,  as  gracefully  as 
your  breeding  will  let  you.  And,  if  you  are 
like  me,  you  retire  thinking:  “Blame  it,  I 
like  these  royalties;  they  make  me  feel  as 
if  I  were  a  royalty  myself!” 

There  is  a  story  which  is  told  discreetly 
about  Nikolai  Nikolaievitch  which  possibly 
is  not  true,  but  it  is  believed  throughout 
Russia.  It  is  said  that  the  Czar,  when 
events  were  beginning  to  take  on  a  dark  and 
perplexing  color,  sent  for  him  to  consult 
him  about  the  manifold  iK)ssibilities  of  the 
war.  They  discussed  the  campaigns  in  East 
Prussia,  on  the  Niemen,  in  Poland  and  the 
Carpathians;  finally  the  lurking  alternative 
of  peace  with  Germany  was  touched  upon. 

“Impossible!”  said  the  Grand  Duke. 
“The  country  and  the  army  would  never 
stand  for  it.  There’d  be  a  revolution — a 
real  one!” 

“But — ”  the  Emperor  was  incredulous. 
The  revolution  of  1905  and  1906  was  as 
dead  as  Julius  Caesar.  The  whole  of  Russia 
— Jews,  Poles,  Finns,  and  all — had  fallen 
into  line;  Germany  itself  was  not  more 
united  and  disciplined.  Of  all  the  ancient 
makers  of  trouble,  not  one  was  extant. 

“Who  would  lead  such  a  movement?” 
asked  the  Tsar. 

“I  would,”  answered  Nikolai  Nikolaie¬ 
vitch. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  imaginative 
truth,  the  truth  that  transcends  mere 
factual  accuracy;  in  that  sense,  the  stoiy  is 
true  whether  it  was  invented  or  not.  It 
presents  the  Grand  Duke  in  his  most  im¬ 
portant  character,  more  important  even 
than  in  his  character  of  general  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.  The  war  which  Russia  is 
waging  against  Germany  is  more  than  a  war 
of  bullets  and  bayonets  against  an  enemy 
in  pickelhauben.  It  is  also  a  campaign  against 
German  ascendency  in  the  internal  affairs 


of  Russia;  against  German  com¬ 
merce  that  shuts  the  door  to 
native  enterprise;  against  Ger¬ 
man  capital  in  every  department 
of  trade  and  industr>’;  against  the 
influences  which  tend  to  Ger¬ 
manize  and  stultify  the  nation¬ 
alism  and  racial  spirit  of  Russia. 

The  great  diversity  of  Russia  in¬ 
cludes  whole  governments  where 
more  German  was  spoken  than 
Russian;  there  had  come  into  ex¬ 
istence  a  definitely  German  party 
in  social  life,  business,  and  poli¬ 
tics,  which  was  potent  in  the 
highest  circles  of  the  realm,  which 
had  its  propagandists  at  the  Court 
itself.  There  was  no  department 
in  the  Government  but  had, 
among  its  highest  oflicials,  names 
ending  in  “berg”  and  “heim;”  war 
with  Germany  was,  for  Russia, 
like  the  movements  of  a  man  who 
has  to  fight  with  all  his  family 
clinging  about  his  limbs. 

War  with  Germany  meant  a 
surgical  operation  upon  the  body 
of  Russia.  A  task  for  a  surgeon 
with  a  steady  hand;  the  hand  was 
the  hand  of  Nikolai  Nikolaievitch. 

It  was  steady  enough.  He  had  his  staff 
in  view;  the  most  important  figures  of  it 
were  Yanushkevitch,  Russki,  and  Ivanoff. 
Ivanoff  was  known:  he  was  chief  of  the  Or¬ 
ganization  Department  of  the  Staff;  the 
other  two  were  Nikolai’s  discoveries.  No 
one  of  them  was  a  man  whose  own  in¬ 
dividuality  had  availed  to  carry'  him  to 
the  front  of  his  profession  or  to  glorify 
him — as  Rennenkampf,  for  example,  was 
glorified — in  the  eyes  of  the  public  and  the 
newspapers.  It  was  only  to  the  eyes  of  the 
Grand  Duke  that  their  qualities  were  shi¬ 
ning.  They  were  quiet  men,  industrious 
professional  soldiers  with  the  minds  of  pro¬ 
fessors  and  mathematicians. 

Yanushkevitch  was  a  Pole,  a  stoutish  man 
of  middle  age  with  weak  eyes  and  habits  of 
extreme  retirement.  Russki  was  known  to 
his  brother  officers  as  “the  German,”  for  his 
precise  and  formal  manners  and  his  studious 
preoccupation  with  the  art  and  science  of 
war.  It  was  Y’anushkevitch  who  jettisoned 
Sukhomlinoff ’s  old  plans  which  involved  the 
abandonment  of  Warsaw  to  the  invading 
Germans  and  improvised  means  of  holding 
on  to  the  city;  it  was  Russki  who  forced  the 


campaign  against  the  Austrians 
in  Southern  Poland  to  take  the 
shape  which  made  his  meager 
railway  communications  most  ef¬ 
fective.  It  was  Ivanoff  who  made 
of  the  upper  Vistula  a  fortress 
and  a  stronghold  against  which 
all  attacks  fell  back  shattered. 

With  these,  and  a  filling  in  of 
lesser  men,  the  Grand  Duke  went 
to  war.  Sweeping  ordinances  had 
already  been  formulated  and  put 
into  operation,  deporting  Ger¬ 
mans  from  the  country,  forbid¬ 
ding  the  use  of  the  German 
language  (I  was  arrested  myself 
for  speaking  it),  confiscating  Ger¬ 
man  property  and  patents,  and 
singling  out  individual  Germans 
for  internment.  The  ax  was  laid 
to  the  tree  which  had  flourished 
so  prosperously  in  Russian  soil; 
but  the  deep-striking,  tenacious 
roots  were  still  there.  They 
branched  and  tangled  below  all 
possible  fields  of  activity;  turn 
where  you  would  in  Russia,  at 
the  heart  of  everything  that 
succeeded  there  was  a  keen,  ca¬ 
pable,  mentally  and  financially 
equipped  German. 

They  were  in  the  services:  whole  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  army  and  the  civil  service 
leaned  and  depended  upon  their  ability  and 
driving  power.  Plans  that  should  have  been 
as  secret  as  four  walls  could  make  them, 
were  known  to  the  enemy  within  a  few 
hours;  there  were  spies  wherever  there  was 
a  general.  And  worse — there  were  men  en¬ 
trusted  with  great  and  vital  work  whose 
inmost  hopes  and  interests  were  hostile  to 
Russia. 

A  Kuropatkin,  a  Sukhomlinoff,  would 
have  been  jwwerless;  not  even  a  ukase  of 
the  Czar  could  have  been  phrased  liberally 
enough  to  give  either  of  them  power  to 
strike  with  deadly  effect  across  social  and 
military  prestige  at  all  the  men  who  ham¬ 
pered  the  machine  of  w’ar.  It  needed  a 
Grand  Duke,  a  Romanoff  of  the  Blood 
Royal,  accountable  to  none. 

And  when  he  struck,  in  due  and  deliber¬ 
ate  time,  it  was  not  at  a  small  man.  Gen¬ 
eral  Rennenkampf  was  among  the  chief 
militaiy  figures  of  Russia.  A  cavalr\-man, 
an  ex-commander  of  the  frontier  military 
district  of  Russia,  a  friend  of  the  Czar,  a 
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personality  and  an  influence  at  Court,  a 
man  who  might  have  been  Commander-in- 
Chief  himself!  His  was  a  reputation  which 
had  survived  the  debacle  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war;  it  died  in  the  first  months  of 
the  present  campaign.  There  was  the  disas¬ 
ter  of  Allenstein,  not  yet  sufficiently  eluci¬ 
dated  by  the  published  accounts,  when 
General  Samsonoff  and  some  three  army- 
corps  were  blotted  out  of  existence.  There 
followed  the  disorderly  and  miserable  re¬ 
treat  from  Insterburg,  concerning  which 
not  a  line  has  app>eared;  and  still  Rennen- 
kampf  was  strong,  entrenched  in  favor. 

Then,  three  months  later,  came  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  Grand  Duke  took  hold  of 
events  by  the  scruff. 

It  was  in  December,  during  the  operations 
round  Lodz.  Two  German  army -corps, 
including  a  division  of  Prussian  Guards, 
were  trapped;  eighty  thousand  of  the  pick  of 
the  German  Army  were  held  up  just  where 
the  Russians  wanted  them.  Rennenkampf 
with  his  army  was  away  to  the  northwest; 
with  his  help,  those  eighty  thousand  Ger¬ 
mans  were  cut  off,  ringed  with  death,  as 
good  as  finished.  The  word  went  to  Ren¬ 
nenkampf — and  Rennenkampf  did  not  come. 

Whether  he  refused  or  not,  is  outside 
my  knowledge;  but  he  failed  to  come. 
Plehve,  at  the  village  of  Bresiny,  cut  the 
Germans  down  in  swaths;  their  dead  lay  in 
hedges  and  long  walls  of  corpses  to  each  side 
of  the  road;  he  exhausted  his  ammunition 
and  his  men;  and  still  a  remnant  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  cut  their  desperate  way  through  his 
positions  and  got  clear. 

It  might  have  been  a  v'ictor>’  comparable 
to  Austerlitz;  it  was  merely  an  indecisive 
slaughter.  But  it  was  the  cue  for  the  Grand 
Duke. 

Rennenkampf,  the  secure,  the  influential, 
was  deprived  of  his  command  forthwith; 
plucked  out  of  it  and  sent  back  to  Petro- 
grad  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen.  .\nd 
with  him  went  every  commander  concern¬ 
ing  whom  there  existed  the  least  doubt.  A 
German  name  was  enough  to  condemn  a 
general;  the  “manns,”  the  “bergs,”  the 
“heims,”  fell  like  ripe  fruit  before  the  whist¬ 
ling  gale  of  the  Grand  Duke’s  furious  en¬ 
ergy.  There  were  injustices  as  well  as  re¬ 
forms.  I  remember  one  such: 

He  was  a  man  who  had  fought  since  the 
early  days  of  the  war,  without  distinction 
and  without  disgrace,  an  honest  artisan  of 
the  army,  the  commander  of  a  division. 


In  the  hall  of  the  Bristol  Hotel  at  Warsaw, 
at  the  hour  when  the  brief  winter  day  dark¬ 
ens  toward  night,  the  little  wicker  tea- 
tables  were  crowded;  three  Grand  Dukes 
were  staying  in  the  place,  and  it  was  the 
momentary  hub  of  fashionable  resort  for 
the  higher  ranks  of  the  army  in  Poland. 
Officers  and  ladies  thronged  the  hall;  ever\' 
few  minutes,  all  rose  formally  and  bowed 
as  some  general  or  royalty  came  striding 
through  into  the  elevator. 

There  was  Prince  .'Vrsene  Rarageorge- 
vitch,  brother  to  the  King  of  Serxda,  with 
his  worn  old  face  of  a  boulevardier ;o\d  Prince 
Bielozelsky-Bielozersky,  general  and  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  Em|)eror;  Prince  Peter  Vol¬ 
konsky,  with  the  Red  Cross  of  his  own 
ambulance-column  on  his  arm,  lofty  and 
smiling  at  the  summit  of  his  great  stature; 
Prince  Troubetskoy  in  his  uniform  as  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Guard;  Prince 
Peter  Dolgorouki,  whose  negro  orderly, 
in  the  uniform  of  a  Russian  dragoon,  hov¬ 
ered  around  him  solicitously;  Prince  Wyaz- 
mesky,  the  great  racing  man,  talking  Eng¬ 
lish  like  an  Englishman. 

There  was  Poiret,  the  aviator,  spare  as  a 
jockey,  with  his  satiric  smile;  there  was 
Messale,  Poland’s  vaudeville  star,  with  her 
face  of  classic  beauty  and  her  Paris  frock; 
there  was  me. 

We  drank  tea  with  cream,  in  the  English 
fashion,  and  ate  apple-pie  with  it  in  the 
Polish  manner;  we  rose  and  bowed  to  the 
boyish,  striding  comeliness  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Dimitri  as  he  passed,  we  rose  again 
to  the  Grand  Duke  Cyril  and  his  Grand 
Duchess;  we  stood  up  for  General  Smirnoff, 
for  General  Letchinsky,  for  General  Sey- 
chewsky. 

Then,  entering  swiftly  past  the  hall-jK)r- 
ter,  came  the  man  whose  name  was  German, 
who  had  fallen  before  the  scx’the  of  the 
Grand  Duke.  month  before,  he  had  gone 
through  slowly,  stopping  to  click  his  heels 
and  bow  to  his  friends,  to  make  his  little 
appearance  of  a  soldier  snatching  a  moment 
of  leisure  between  battles.  People  had  risen 
and  bowed  as  a  matter  of  course  at  his  en¬ 
trance;  he  was  a  general,  with  a  general’s 
right  to  the  forms  and  courtesies  of  defer¬ 
ence.  Now,  he  passed  in  a  swift-striding 
haste  between  the  tables  to  the  elevator, 
entered,  and  passed  from  sight;  and  of  all 
that  chattering  a.ssembly  not  one  had  made 
him  the  cheap  gift  of  a  ceremonial  bow. 

I  recall  the  gray  back  of  him,  its  haste 
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THE  SUPREME  THING  WHICH  THE  GRAND  DUKE  HAS  GIVEN  TO  RUSSIA  IS 
A  PERSONALITY  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  AFFAIRS.  “WHEN  THE  WAR  IS  OVER,” 
SAYS  MR.  GIBBON,  IN  THIS  PERSONALITY  STUDY,  “HE  WILL  HAVE  RUSSIA 
IN  THE  HOLLOW  OF  HIS  HAND.” 
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to  be  out  of  sight,  and  the  bowed  posture 
of  the  shoulders  that  was  not  there  before. 

One  remembers  how  the  German  name  of 
the  capital  of  Russia  was  changed  from 
Petersburg  (it  never  was  St.  Petersburg; 
that  is  a  merely  foreign  corruption)  to  the 
definitely  Russian  name  of  Petrograd.  The 
German  “burg”  is  rendered  accurately  by 
the  Russian  “grad.”  Both  mean  a  town. 
Some  one  brought  to  the  Grand  Duke  a 
stor\-  that  was  current  at  the  time  of  the 
change.  A  well-known  financier,  whose* 
name  was  Sternburg,  had  been  accosted  at 
a  dinner-party  by  a  friend. 

“I  say,  Sternburg,”  said  the  friend.  No 
answer;  Sternburg  seemed  not  to  have 
heard. 

“Sternburg!  I  say,  Sternburg!  Hang  it, 
are  you  deaf,  man?” 

Sternburg  turned.  “Were  you  calling 
me?  My  dear  chap,  I  didn’t  know.  You 
see  I’ve  changed  my  name.” 

“Changed  your  name?” 

“Yes.  My  name  now  is  Sterngrad!” 

The  Grand  Duke  heard  the  story  and 
laughed.  “That’s  clever,”  he  said,  and 
made  a  note  on  his  writing-pad.  “When 
you  write  him  you’d  better  address  the  letter 
to  him  as  Sterngrad — at  Berlin.” 

Within  twenty-four  hours,  Herr  Stern¬ 
burg,  or  Sterngrad,  was  on  his  way  to  the 
frontier  under  a  deportation  order.  It  costs 
something  to  be  witty  at  the  e.xpense  of 
Russia  nowadays. 

There  is  another  tale  about  the  Grand 
Duke  which  had  currency  in  the  army.  He 
was  upon  one  of  his  visits  to  the  fighting 
front,  touring  Poland  in  an  automobile,  test¬ 
ing  the  machine  of  which  he  was  the  engi¬ 
neer.  In  a  farmhouse  behind  the  lines  he 
lighted  upon  a  detail  of  his  vast  war  organ¬ 
ization — a  court-martial  upon  a  deserter. 
The  officers,  with  their  swords  belted 
to  them,  were  assembled;  the  prisoner 
was  already  accused,  and  the  case 
was  clear.  A  browbeaten  moujik  of 
a  soldier,  bullied  in  his  regiment, 
incapable  of  learning  the  niceties  of 
drill  and  the  management  of  his  weapons, 
had  lit  out  for  home;  he  had  been  recap¬ 
tured  and  the  {jenalty  was  death.  All  that 
was  needed  was  a  verdict  uix>n  the  plain 
facts  of  the  evidence,  a  firing-party,  and  a 
wall. 

Into  this  grouping  there  intruded  itself 
the  six-foot-si.x  presence  and  alien  person¬ 
ality  of  Nikolai  Nikolaievitch,  who  regards 


rules  and  regulations  much  as  a  dog  regards 
a  chain:  they  are  there  to  be  broken. 

“Well,  brother,”  he  said  to  the  soldier,  in 
homely  Russian,  “so  you  don’t  like  war?” 

The  prisoner  said  emphatically  that  he 
didn’t;  he  hated  it,  and  was  having  a  per¬ 
fectly  rotten  time.  Germans  had  tried  to 
kill  him,  and,  what  was  worse,  his  officer 
had  continually  beaten  him. 

“Better  to  be  beaten  than  shot,  though?” 
suggested  the  Grand  Duke.  The  soldier 
agreed,  a  little  doubtfully. 

Nikolai  rose.  “Well,”  he  said,  “some¬ 
thing’s  got  to  be  done  to  a  man  like  you,” 
and  with  his  long  arm  he  smote  the  prisoner 
forcibly  upon  the  head.  “That’ll  teach 
you,”  he  remarked,  and  turned  to  the  aghast 
court.  “Discharged!”  he  directed.  And  that 
was  the  end  of  the  court-martial. 

He  is  the  friend  of  the  Russian  soldier,  of 
Ivan  Ivanovitch,  who,  in  his  simple  loyalty 
to  authority,  brackets  God  and  the  Grand 
Duke  in  the  same  order  of  omnipotence. 
To  understand  the  Grand  Duke,  you  must 
understand  the  soldier;  in  both  of  them 
there  is  the  essential  Russian.  It  is  a 
factor  that  keeps  the  W’estemer  guess¬ 
ing.  You  and  I,  we  know’  sheer  cold  cour¬ 
age,  we  know’  animal  ferocity — w’e  even 
know’  that  curious  instinct  for  military  pro¬ 
ficiency  w’hich  makes  a  man  respect  him¬ 
self  more,  the  more  he  is  drilled  and  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  heel-clicking,  shoulder- 
rigid  arts  of  the  drill-ground.  But  the  Slav, 
w’hose  battle-songs  are  slow’,  like  mournful 
hymns,  w’ho  goes  draggle-tailed  to  victor}-, 
who  is  more  heroic  in  defeat  and  most  terri¬ 
ble  when  he  falls  back  before  an  enemy — 
the  Slav  w’ho  set  Moscow-  in  flames  before 
Nap>oleon — he  is  another  mind,  a  soul  alien 
and  remote,  w-hose  mission  in  the  world  is 
to  make  it  different.  Dostoievsky  is  the 
apostle  of  his  pity  for  humanity; 
Tolstoy  exemplifies  his  perception  of 
mankind  as  a  cause;  Gorky  is  on  fire 
with  his  impatience  for  the  new  judg¬ 
ment. 

Pan-Germanism  is  at  w-ar  w’ith  Pan- 
Slavism.  The  first  means  the  ascendency 
of  Prussia,  of  a  militar}’  order  and  a  militaiy- 
idea  w-hich  has  surx’ived  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  a  feudalism  that  persists  like  a  weed 
in  the  garden  of  a  democratic  civilization. 
Pan-Slavism  means  the  ascendency  in  hu¬ 
man  affairs  of  that  spirit,  that  attitude 
tow-ard  life  and  the  concerns  of  men,  of 
which  Nikolai  Nikolaievitch  is  the  living 
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embodiment.  It  is  nothing  one  can  define 
in  brief  and  precise  words;  it  is  an  atmos¬ 
phere;  and  the  truth  of  it  is  veiled  behind 
those  eyes  of  a  visionary  with  an  aim,  that 
gaze  of  a  man  who  steers  through  a  fog  to 
an  unseen  goal. 

Officers  in  the  Russian  army  speak  of  the 
Grand  Duke  with  a  tempered  en¬ 
thusiasm;  they  know  him  for  a 
great  commander,  but  he  has  not 
wasted  effort  in  winning  their  per¬ 
sonal  liking.  He  belongs  to  that 
class  of  Russian  generals  —  to 
which,  by  the  way,  Rennenkampf 
also  belonged — who  are  more  be¬ 
loved  by  the  soldier  than 
by  the  commissioned 
ranks.  If  he  has  an  affec¬ 
tation,  it  is  his  fashion  of 
appealing  to  the  men,  of 
speaking  the  homely  and 
hearty  Russian  which  is 
the  vernacular  of  the 
ranks.  “Batushka”  or  “Batka” 
is  the  name  he  goes  by  among 
them — Little  Father  in  the  af¬ 
fectionate  diminutive,  or  Father. 

To  the  simple  and  docile  minds 
of  the  soldiers,  simple  as  those  of  children, 
but  with  the  uncanny  penetration  of  chil¬ 
dren  also,  Nikolai  Nikolaievitch  stands  for 
a  living  figure  of  all  that  mere  “patriotism” 
would  present  as  an  empty  symlx)!. 

He  spent  an  hour  with  the  Second  Si¬ 
berians  at  Bartniki;  I  heard  of  it  from  a 
sergeant: 

“He  had  a  cigarette  in  his  hand,  un¬ 
lighted.  I  lit  a  match  for  him,  but  it  went 
out.  He  called  me  ‘durak’  (fool),  and  I  lit 
another.  Then  he  gave  me  a  cigarette,  too.” 

“Did  you  keep  it  as  a  souvenir?”  I  asked, 
remembering  a  jierson  I  once  knew  who 
treasured  like  a  relic  a  cigar  that  a  king  had 
given  him. 

“Keep  it?”  said  the  sergeant  in  astonish¬ 
ment.  “No:  I  smoked  it,  of  course.” 

The  supreme  thing  which  the  Grand  Duke 
has  given  to  Russia  is  a  personality  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  It  is  years  since  Russia 
knew  the  feeling  of  a  single  strongly- 
charactered  man  at  work  upon  her.  For 
all  the  steps  she  has  taken  toward  de¬ 
mocracy,  Russia  has  yet  a  welcome  for 
the  natural  autocrat,  for  the  man  whose 
warrant  to  govern  is  in  the  weight  of  his 
hand  and  the  warmth  of  his  heart.  Now  at 
a  moment  when  one  might  have  e.xpected 


that  the  prestige  of  the  army,  and  of  the 
officer-caste  in  particular,  would  have  been 
all-powerful,  and  a  renewal  of  militarism 
would  have  swamjjed  all  that  is  pro¬ 
gressive  and  democratic  in  the  nation, 
she  finds  her  man  in  Nikolai  Nikolaievitch, 
for  whom  officers  in  general  have  no  special 
liking,  who  is  adored  by  the  com¬ 
mon  soldier. 

The  anecdotes  which  each  week 
produces  are  all  of  his  rough  man¬ 
ners  to  men  of  importance — how  he 
swears  at  the  generals  who  have 
to  do  with  him,  how  he  took  his 
stick  and  hit  one  of  them,  how  he 
feeds  at  the  field-kitchens 
he  finds  behind  the  lines, 
and  what  an  infernal  row 
he  makes  if  he  finds  any¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the 
men’s  food. 

It  was  his  known  char¬ 
acter  which  gave  decisive 
weight  to  his  proclamation  to  the 
Poles,  in  which  he  offered  them 
autonomy  and  the  restoration  of 
their  kingdom  under  the  sceptgr 
of  the  Czar.  The  German  Em¬ 
peror’s  answering  proclamation  offered  them 
quite  as  much;  and  Poland  had  no  special 
reason  to  lean  to  the  Russian  side  in  the 
struggle.  She  has  been  cheated  before;  but 
this  time  the  promises  were  weighted  with 
the  guarantee  of  the  Grand  Duke’s  own 
uprightness  and  honesty;  and  Poland  ac¬ 
cepted  them. 

But  for  the  true  measure  and  quality  of  a 
man,  one  must  look  always  to  his  work. 
The  Grand  Duke  is,  before  all  things,  a  sol¬ 
dier.  He  was  twenty-one  when  he  fought 
in  the  Russo-Turkish  war;  he  was  inspector- 
general  of  cavalry  in  the  Manchurian  cam¬ 
paign.  It  is  probable  that  he  would  have 
been  advanced  to  the  supreme  command 
in  the  field  but  for  the  sudden  arrival  of 
peace;  he  continued  his  career  as  comman¬ 
der  of  the  Petersburg  military  district,  with 
an  interval  as  President  of  the  Council  for 
National  Defense.  But  it  is  only  now  that 
he  has  work  to  do  commensurate  with  his 
capacity. 

The  need  was  for  a  man  capable  of  spa¬ 
cious  thinking.  Russia,  relatively  to  the 
extent  of  the  front  on  which  she  has  to  wage 
war,  has  not  a  great  army.  And  she  was 
handicapped  by  the  initial  difficulty  of  her 
slow  mobilization.  The  Grand  Duke  met 
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that  by  the  decree  that  abolished  vodka 
and  mobilized  in  twelve  days. 

It  was  a  measure  of  militar>'  necessity, 
not  one  of  social  reform;  but  look  at  what 
it  did!  There  were  no  regiments  filling  up 
slowly  with  sodden  and  sick  drunkards,  no 
drafts  astray  on  the  roads,  no  murders  and 
free  fights;  but  a  Russia  that  rolled  up 
to  the  colors  briskly  and  silently,  where 
eveiy'body  had  more  money  than  he  was 
used  to — a  Russia  whose  productivity  had 
increased  by  from  thirty  to  fifty  i>er  cent. 

Germany  wastes  forty  years  of  life  in 
making  her  people  fit  for  war;  Russia  does 
it  in  a  night — discredits  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tur\'  of  fanatic  militarism  by  a  single  order! 

In  dealing  with  the  actual  technical  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  situation  the  Grand  Duke 
showed  his  subtlety.  Germany  was 
equipped  for  an  advance  in  Russia — enor¬ 
mously,  portentously  equipped,  prepared 
to  the  last  button  of  the  last  soldier  for  a 
swoop.  Good!  It  is  an  old  wrestling  trick 
to  pull  at  the  adversary'  who  pushes  and 
push  at  the  adversaiy  who  pulls.  Since  the 
enemy  had  gathered  strength  for  an  ad¬ 
vance,  it  was  sound  strategy-  to  let  him  ex¬ 
pend  that  strength;  the  line  of  defense  was 
fixed  at  the  Vistula  and  the  Xiemen — both 
naturally  strong  defensive  lines.  Germany 
had  chosen  for  herself  the  role  of  a  rising 
tide;  well,  tides  rise  only  to  high-water 
mark — let  her  rise  till  the  time  came  for 
the  ebb! 

In  Octobci  of  1914  that  tide  flowed  to 


within  six  miles  of  Warsaw,  to  break  below 
the  windows  of  the  town  in  receding  froth 
and  wreckage.  When  next  it  flowed  it  came 
only  as  far  as  the  Rawa  and  Bsura  and 
broke  there.  There  followed  the  flood  that 
rolled  in  from  East  Prussia;  it  came  at  one 
point  as  far  as  the  Niemen;  and  then  rolled 
back.  And  meanwhile,  first  Russki  and  then 
Ivanoff  were  putting  out  their  strength 
against  the  .\ustrians,  capturing  Lemberg 
and  Przemysl,  climbing  at  the  passes  of  the 
Carpathians,  aiming  toward  the  plains  of 
Hungary-,  the  granary  of  the  enemy,  and 
toward  the  communications  which  link 
Germany  with  her  ally. 

In  all  the  Russian  strategy-  there  has  been 
nothing  of  “the  Russian  steam-roller,” 
which,  at  the  l>eginning  of  the  war,  jjeople 
in  the  west  of  Europe  exjiected  to  see  mov¬ 
ing  on  Berlin  in  an  even  progress  of  victories. 

When  this  war,  which  has  littered  Europe 
with  dead  men  and  dead  reputations,  shall 
have  come  to  an  end,  Nikolai  Nikolaievitch 
will  be  among  the  two  or  three  most  f>owcr- 
ful  men  of  his  time.  He  will  have  Russia 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand;  her  future  will  be 
his  to  mold  between  his  fingers.  Power  will 
be  his,  the  power  of  the  great  devoted  army 
at  his  back  and  the  prestige  of  his  rank  and 
blood;  and  with  them  will  be  that  voiceless 
worship,  that  slavish  and  Slavonic  fidelity 
which  Russia  renders  to  her  accepted  lead¬ 
ers.  How  will  he  use  it?  To  whose  profit 
will  he  turn  it? 

In  Russia,  all  things  end  with  a  question. 
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I  T’S  too  ridiculous,”  she  said.  “Since 
I  last  night,  when  I  got  to  thinking 
how’  I  must  have  looked,  wrestling  with 
that  conductor,  I’ve  been  telling  myself 
that  if  I  ever  saw  you  again.  I’d  try  to 
act  like  a  lady.  But  it’s  no  use,  is  it?” 

He  siiid  that  he,  too,  had  hoped  to  make 
a  better  impression  the  second  time  than  the 
first.  That  was  what  he  brought  the  books 
back  for.  He  had  hoped  to  convince  her 
that  a  man  capable  of  consigning  a  half- 
drowned  girl  to  a  ten-mile  ride  on  the  ele¬ 
vated,  instead  of  walking  her  over  to  his 
sister’s,  having  her  dried  out  properly,  and 


sent  home  in  a  motor,  wasn’t  permanently 
and  chronically  as  blithering  an  idiot  as  he 
may  have  seemed.  It  was  a  great  load  off 
of  his  mind  to  find  her  alive  at  all. 

She  gave  him  a  humorously  exaggerated 
account  of  the  prophylactic  measures  her 
mother  had  submitted  her  to  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  and  she  concluded:  “I’m  awfully  sorrv' 
mother’s  not  at  home — mother  and  my 
sister  Portia.  They’d  both  like  to  thank 
you  for — looking  after  me  last  night.  Be¬ 
cause  really  you  did,  you  know.” 

“There  never  was  anything  less  altruistic 
in  the  world,”  he  assured  her.  “I  dropped 
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3^  upon  Rose  Stanton’s  rain- 

soaked  note -books,  which 
Rodney  had  carried  for  her 
and  forgotten.  He  is  elab- 
orately  casual  in  his  account 
of  the  adventure. 

Meantime  Rose  is  being 
coddled  by  an  adoring  moth 
She  doesn’t  appear  tDl 
luncheon-time  the  next  day, 
and  then  in  a  very  casual 
toilet.  Her  mother  and 
sister  both  go  out  for  the 
afternoon,  and  Rose,  still  a 
little  exhausted,  falls  asleep 
over  a  story.  She  is  roused 
only  by  the  entrance  of  Rod- 
ney  Aldrich,  who  is  ushered 
in  unceremoniously  by  the 
maid.  So  his  second  glimpse  of  her  is  as  in¬ 
formal  as  the  first — a  lovely,  tousled  creature 
stretching  herself  awake,  and  then  dashing  to 
her  feet  with  confused  apologies. 


ON  HER  way  home 
from  college  Rose 
Stanton  is  challenged 
by  a  street-car  conductor  for  ' 

a  fare  already  paid.  She  ■ 

blazes  up  at  him,  and  then  y  ^ 

permits  herself  to  be  put  off,  A  Vj 

in  the  midst  of  an  outrageous 
rain- storm.  A  young  man  ^ 

has  attempted  to  defend  her,  2 

and  drops  off  the  car  with  ^ 

her,  admiring  her  sacrifice  j/jl'  '^^pf|||| 
for  a  principle.  He  finds  she  ^ 

was  merely  short  of  nickels. 

But  he  finds,  too,  a  wonder- 
ful  charm  in  this  girl’s  < 

vitality  and  simplicity,  and  ^ 

he  walks  to  the  elevated  Jiii 

with  her. 

He  is  a  socially  undependable  young  man, 
this  Rodney  .Mdrich,  and  he  goes,  soggy  and 
dripping,  directly  to  a  dinner  given  by  his  sister 
in  his  honor.  After  the  dinner  his  sister  comes 
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off  of  that  car  solely  in  pursuit  of  a  selfish 
aim.  And  I  didn’t  come  out  here  to-day  to 
be  thanked,  either.  I  mean,  of  course.  I’d 
enjoy  meeting  your  mother  and  sister  very 
much,  but  what  I  came  for  was  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  you.” 

He  saw  her  glance  wander  a  little  dubious¬ 
ly  to  the  door.  “That  is,”  he  concluded, 
“if  you  haven’t  something  else  to  do.” 

She  flushed  and  smiled.  “No,  it  wasn’t 
that,”  she  said.  “I  was  trying  to  make  up 
my  mind  whether  it  would  be  better  to  ask 
you  to  wait  here  ten  minutes  while  I  went 
up  and  made  myself  a  little  more  present¬ 
able.  ...  I  mean,  whether  you’d  rather 
have  me  fit  to  look  at,  or  have  me  like  this 
and  not  be  bored  by  waiting.  It’s  all  one 
to  me,  you  see,  because  even  if  I  did  come 
down  again  presentable,  you’d  know — well, 
that  I  wasn’t  that  way  naturally.” 

Whereup)on  he  laughed  out  again,  told 
her  that  a  ten-minute  wait  would  bore  him 
horribly,  and  that  if  she  didn’t  mind  he 
much  preferred  her  natural. 

“All  right,”  she  said,  and  went  on  with 
the  conversation  w’here  she  had  interrupted 
it.  “Why,  I’m  nobody  much  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with,”  she  said.  “Mother’s  the 
interesting  one — mother  and  Portia.  Moth¬ 
er’s  quite  a  person.  She’s  Naomi  Rutledge 
Stanton,  you  know.” 

“I  know  I  ought  to  know,”  Rodney  said, 
and  her  quick  appreciative  smile  over  his 
candor  rewarded  him  for  not  having  pre¬ 
tended. 

“Oh,”  she  said,  “mother’s  written  two  or 
three  books,  and  lots  of  magazine  articles, 
about  women — women’s  rights  and  suffrage, 
and  all  that.  She’s  been — well,  sort  of  a 
leader  ever  since  she  graduated  from  col¬ 
lege,  back  in — just  think'.— 1870,  when  most 
girls  used  .  to  have — accomplishments — 
‘French,  music,  and  washing  e.xtra,’  you 
know.” 

She  said  it  all  with  a  quite  adorable 
seriousness,  and  his  gravity  matched  hers 
when  he  replied:  “I  would  like  to  meet  her 
very  much.  Feminism’s  a  subject  I’tn 
blankly  ignorant  about.” 

“I  don’t  believe,”  she  said  thoughtfully, 
“that  I’d  call  it  feminism  in  talking  to 
mother  about  it,  if  I  were  you.  Mother’s  a 
suffragist,  but” — there  came  another  wave 
of  faint  color  along  with  her  smile — ‘‘but — 
well,  she’s  awfully  respectable,  you  know.” 

She  didn’t  seem  to  mind  his  laughing  out 
at  that,  though  she  didn’t  join  him. 


“W’hat  about  the  other  interesting  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family,”  he  asked  presently, 
“your  sister?  W’hich  is  she,  a  suffragist  or 
a  feminist?” 

“I  suppose,”  she  said,  “you’d  call  Portia 
a  feminist.  Anyway,  she  smokes  cigarettes. 
— Oh,  can’t  I  get  you  some?  I  forgot!” 

He  had  a  case  of  his  own  in  his  {XKket,  he 
said,  and  got  one  out  now  and  lighted  it. 

“W’hy,”  she  went  on,  “Portia  hasn’t  time 
to  talk  about  it  much.  You  see,  she’s  a 
business  woman.  She’s  a  house  decorator. 
She  tells  you  what  kind  of  furniture  to  buy, 
and  then  sells  it  to  you.  Portia’s  terribly 
clever  and  awfully  independent.” 

“.\ll  right,”  he  said.  “That  brings  us 
down  to  you.  What  are  you?” 

She  sighed.  “I’m  sort  of  a  black  sheep,  I 
guess.  I’m  just  in  the  University.  But 
I’m  to  be  a  lawyer.” 

Whereupon  he  cried  out,  “Good  Lord!” 
so  explosively  that  she  fairly  jumped.  Then 
he  apologized,  said  he  didn’t  know  why  her 
announcement  should  hav’e  taken  him  like 
that,  except  that  the  notion  of  her  in  court 
trying  a  case — he  was  a  lawyer  himself — 
seemed  rather  startling. 

She  sighed  again.  “And  now  I  supjwse,” 
she  said,  “you’ll  advise  me  not  to  be.  Portia 
won’t  hear  of  my  being  a  decorator.  She 
says  there’s  nothing  in  it  any  more;  and  my 
two  brothers — one’s  a  professor  of  histoiy- 
and  the  other’s  a  high-school  principal — say, 
‘let  her  do  anything  but  teach.’  One  of 
mother’s  great  friends  is  a  doctor,  and  she 
says,  ‘anything  but  medicine,’  so  I  sup|x)se 
you’ll  say,  ‘anything  but  law.’  ” 

“Not  a  bit,”  he  said.  “It’s  the  finest 
profession  in  the  world.” 

But  he  said  it  off  the  top  of  his  mind. 
Down  below,  it  was  still  engaged  with  the 
picture  of  her  in  a  dismal  court-room,  blaz¬ 
ing  up  at  a  jury  the  way  she  had  blazed  up 
at  that  conductor. 

“I  suppose,”  she  hazarded,  “that  it’s 
awfully  dull  and  tiresome,  though,  until 
you  get  ’way  up  to  the  top.” 

That  roused  him.  “It’s  awfully  dull 
when  you  do  get  to  the  top,  or  what’s  called 
the  top — being  a  client  caretaker  with  the 
routine  law  business  of  a  few  big  coqwra- 
tions  and  rich  estates  going  through  your 
office  like  grist  through  a  mill.  I  can’t 
imagine  anything  duller  than  that.  That’s 
supposed  to  be  the  big  reward,  of  course. 
That’s  the  bundle  of  hay  they  dangle  in 
front  of  your  nose  to  keep  you  trotting 


•‘you're  such  a  wonder,"  he  said,  she  S.MII.ED.  "SO  ARE  Y-YOU. 
IT  WAS  THE  FIRST  TIME  SHE  HAD  EVER  STAMMERED  IN  HER  LIFE. 
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straight  along  without 
tr>’ing  to  see  around 
your  blinders.” 

He  was  out  of  his 
chair  now,  tramping  up 
and  down  the  room. 

“You’re  not  supposed 
to  discover  that  it’s 
interesting.  You’re 
pretty  well  s^wiled  for 
their  purposes  if  you 
do.  The  thing  to  bear 
in  mind,  if  you’re  go¬ 
ing  to  travel  their  road,  is  that  a  case  is 
worth  while  in  a  precise  and  unalterable 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  money  involved  in  it. 
If  you  question  that  a.xiom  at  all  seriously, 
you’re  lost.  That’s  what  happened  to  me.” 

He  pulled  up  with  a  jerk,  looked  at  her, 
and  laughed.  “If  my  sister  Frederica  were 
here,”  he  explained,  “she  would  warn  you, 
out  of  a  long  knowledge  of  my  conversa¬ 
tional  habits,  that  now  was  the  time  for  you 
to  ask  me — firmly,  you  know — if  I’d  been 
to  see  Maude  Adams  in  this  new  thing  of 
hers,  or  something  like  that.  In  Frederica’s 
absence,  I  supjwse  it’s  only  fair  to  warn  you 
myself.  Have  you  been  to  see  it?  I 
haven’t.” 

She  smiled  in  a  sort  of  contented  amuse¬ 
ment  and  let  that  do  for  an  answer  to  his 
question  about  Maude  .^dams.  Then  the 
smile  transmuted  itself  into  a  look  of 
thoughtful  gravity,  and  there  was  a  long 
silence  which,  though  it  puzzled  him,  he 
made  no  move  to  break. 

At  last  she  pulled  in  a  long  breath,  turned 
straight  to  him,  and  said:- “I  wish  you’d  tell 
me  what  did  happen  to  you.” 

And,  under  the  compelling  sincerity  of 
her,  for  the  next  two  hours  and  a  half,  or 
thereabouts,  he  did — told  it  as  he  had  never 
told  it  before. 

He  told  her  how  he  had  started  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder  in  one  of  the  big  success¬ 
ful  firms  of  what  he  called  “client  care¬ 
takers,”  drawing  up  bills  and  writs,  round¬ 
ing  up  witnesses  in  personal  injur>’  suits, 
tr>-ing  little  justice-shop  cases — the  worst 
of  them,  of  course,  because  there  was  a 
youngster  just  ahead  of  him  who  got  the 
better  ones.  And  then,  dramatically,  he 
told  of  his  discovery  amid  this  chaff  of  a 
real  legal  problem — a  problem  which  for  its 
nice  intricacies  and  intellectual  suggestive¬ 
ness,  would  have  brought  an  appreciative 
gleam  to  the  eye  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  or 


Lord  Mansfield,  or  the 
great  Coke  himself. 
He  told  of  the  passion¬ 
ate  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  had  attacked 
it,  the  thrilling  weeks 
of  labor  he  had  put 
upon  it. 

And  then  he  told  her 
the  outcome  of  it  all; 
how  the  head  of  the 
firm,  an  old  friend  of 
his  father’s,  had  called 
him  in  and  complimented  him  upon  the 
work  that  he  had  done;  said  it  was  very 
remarkable,  but,  unfortunately,  not  profit¬ 
able  to  the  firm,  the  whole  amount  in¬ 
volved  in  the  case  having  been  some  twenty 
dollars.  They  were  only  paying  him  forty 
dollars  a  month,  to  be  sure,  but  they  figured 
that  forty  dollars  practically  a  total  loss 
and  they  thought  he  might  better  go  to 
practising  law  for  himself.  In  other  words, 
he  was  fired. 

But  the  thing  that  rang  through  the 
girl’s  mind  like  the  clang  of  a  bell — the  thing 
that  made  her  catch  her  breath — was  the 
quality  of  the  big  laugh  with  which  he  con¬ 
cluded  it.  He  didn’t  ask  her  to  be  sorrv’  for 
him.  He  wasn’t  sorry  for  himself  one  bit — 
not  bitter — nor  cynical.  He  didn’t  even 
seem  trying  to  make  a  merit  of  his  refusal 
to  acquiesce  in  that  point  of  view.  He  just 
dismissed  the  thing  with  a  cymbal-like  clash 
of  laughter  and  plunged  ahead. 

He  told  her  how  he’d  got  in  with  an 
altruistic  bunch — the  City  Homes  Associ¬ 
ation;  how,  finding  him  keen  for  work  that 
they  had  little  time  for,  the  senior  legal 
counselors  had  drawn  out  and  let  him  do  it. 
And  from  the  way  he  told  of  his  labors  in 
drafting  a  new  city-building  ordinance,  she 
felt  that  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  occupations  in  the  world,  until 
he  told  her  how  it  had  drawn  him  into  poli¬ 
tics — municipal,  city-council  ix)litics,  which 
was  even  more  thrilling,  and  then  how  a  new 
State’s  Attorney  had  offered  him  a  position 
on  his  staff  of  assistants. 

In  a  sense,  of  course,  it  was  true  that  he 
had,  as  Frederica  would  have  put  it,  for¬ 
gotten  she  was  there — had  forgotten,  at 
least,  who  she  was.  Because,  if  he  had  re¬ 
membered  that  she  was  just  a  young  girl  in 
the  University,  he  would  hardly,  as  he 
tramped  about  the  room  expounding  the 
practise  of  criminal  law  in  the  State’s 
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Attorney’s  office,  have  characterized  the 
State’s  Attorney  himself  as  a  “damned 
gallery-playing  mountebank,’’  nor  have  de¬ 
scribed  the  professions  and  the  misdeeds  of 
some  of  the  persons  he  prosecuted  in  blunt 
Anglo-Saxon  terms  she  had  never  heard 
used  except  in  the  Bible. 

The  girl  knew  he  had  forgotten,  and  her 
only  discomfort  came  from  the  fear  that 
the  spell  might  be  broken  and  he  might  re¬ 
member  suddenly  and  stop. 

In  the  deej)er  sense — and  she  was  breath¬ 
lessly  conscious  of  this,  too — he  hadn’t  for¬ 
gotten  she  was  there.  He  was  telling  it  all 
because  she  was  there — because  she  was 
herself  and  nobody  else.  She  knew — though 
how,  she  couldn’t  have  explained — with 
that  intuitive  certainty  which  is  the  only 
real  certainty  there  is,  that  the  story 
couldn’t  have  been  evoked  from  him  in  just 
that  way  by  any  one  else  in  the  world. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  in  the  State’s 
Attorney’s  office,  he  told  her,  he  figured  he 
had  had  his  training  and  was  ready  to  begin. 

“I  made  just  one  resolution  when  I  hung 
out  my  shingle,’’  he  said,  “and  that  was 
that  no  matter  how  few  cases  I  got,  I 
wouldn’t  take  any  that  weren’t  interesting 
— that  didn’t  give  me  something  to  bite  on. 
A  lot  of  my  friends  thought  I  was  crazy,  of 
course — the  ones  who  came  around  because 
they  liked  me,  or  had  liked  my  father,  to 
offer  me  nice  plummy  little  sinecures,  and 
got  told  I  didn’t  want  them. 

Just  for  the  sake  of  looking 
successful  and  accumulating 
a  lot  of  junk  I  didn’t  want,  I 
wasn’t  going  to  asphyxiate 
myself,  have  strings  tied  to 
my  arms  and  legs  like  a 
damned  marionette.  I  wasn’t 
willing  to  be  bored  for  any 
reward  they  had  to  offer  me. 

It’s  cynical  to  l)e  bored.  It’s 
the  worst  immorality  there 
is.  Well,  and  I  never  have 
been.” 

It  wasn’t  all  autobiograph¬ 
ical  and  narrative.  There 
was  a  lot  of  his  deejvbreath- 
ing,  spacious  philosophy  of 
life  mixed  up  in  it.  And 
this  the  girl,  consciously  and  delil)erately, 
provoked.  It  didn’t  need  much.  She 
said  something  about  discipline  and  he 
snatched  the  word  away  from  her. 

“What  is  discipline?  Why,  it’s  standing 


the  gaff — standing  it,  not  submitting  to  it. 
It’s  accepting  the  facts  of  life — of  your  own 
life,  as  they  hapiien  to  be.  It  isn’t  being 
conquered  by  them.  It’s  not  making  mas¬ 
ters  of  them,  but  servants  to  the  underlying 
things  you  want.” 

She  tried  to  make  a  reservation  there — 
suppose  the  things  you  wanted  weren’t  good 
things? 

But  he  wouldn’t  allow  it.  “Whatever 
they  are,”  he  insisted,  “your  desires  are 
the  only  motive  forces  you’ve  got.  No 
matter  how  fine  your  intelligence  is,  it  can’t 
ride  anywhere  except  on  the  back  of  your 
own  passions.  There’s  no  good  lamenting 
that  they’re  not  different,  and  it’s  silly  to 
beat  them  to  death  and  make  a  merit  of  not 
having  ridden  anyw’here  because  they  might 
have  carried  you  into  trouble.  Learn  to 
ride  them — control  them — spur  them.  But 
don’t  forget  that  they’re  you  just  as  essen¬ 
tially  as  the  rider  is.” 

It  was  with  a  curiously  relaxed  body,  her 
chin  cradled  in  the  crook  of  her  arm,  which 
lay  along  the  back  of  the  couch,  her  eyes 
unfocused  on  the  window,  that  the  girl  lis¬ 
tened  to  it. 

Primarily,  indeed,  she  wasn’t  exactly  lis¬ 
tening.  Much  of  the  narrativ'e  went  by 
almost  unheard.  Much  of  the  philosophy 
she  hardly  tried  to  understand.  What  was 
constantly  present  and  more  and  more 
poignantly  vivid  with  ev'er\'  five  minutes 
that  ticked  away  on  the  banjo 
clock,  was  a  consciousness  of 
the  man  himself,  the  driving 
{)ower  of  him,  the  boisterous 
health  and  freshness  and  con¬ 
fidence.  She  was  conscious, 
too,  of  something  formidable 
arelessly  exultant  in  his 
own  strength.  She  got  to 
thinking  of  the  flight  of  a 
great  bird  wheeling  up  higher 
and  higher  on  his  jMJwerful 
wings. 

He  had  caught  her  up,  too, 
and  was  earthing  her  to  alti¬ 
tudes  far  beyond  her  own 
lowers.  He  might  drop  her, 
but  if  he  did,  it  wouldn’t  be 
through  weakness.  At  what 
he  said  about  riding  on  the  back  of  one’s 
own  passions,  her  imagination  varied  the 
picture  so  that  she  saw  him  galloping  splend¬ 
idly  by. 

At  that,  suddenly  and  to  her  consternation , 
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she  felt  her  eyes  flushing  up  with  tears. 
She  tried  to  blink  them  away,  but  they 
came  too  fast. 

Presently  he  stopped  short  in  his  walk — 
stopped  talking,  with  a  gasp,  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence,  and  looked  into  her  face.  She 
couldn’t  see  his  clearly,  but  she  saw  his 
hands  clench  and  heard  him  draw  a  long 
breath.  Then  he  turned  abruptly  and 
walked  to  the  window  and  for  a  mortal, 
endless  minute,  there  was  a  silence. 

.\t  last  she  found  something — it  didn’t 
matter  much  what — to  say,  and  the  con¬ 
versation  between  them,  on  the  surface  of 
it,  was  just  what  it  had  been  for  the  first 
ten  minutes  after  he  had  come  in.  But, 
paradoxically,  this  sujjerficial  common¬ 
placeness  only  heightened  the  tensity  of  the 
thing  that  underlay  it.  Something  had  hap¬ 
pened  during  that  moment  while  he  stood 
looking  into  her  tear-flushed  eyes — some¬ 
thing  momentous — critical — which  no  pre¬ 
vious  exf>erience  in  her  life  had  prepared 
her  for. 

And  it  had  happened  to  him,  too.  His 
silhouette  as  he  stood  there  with  his  hands 
clenched,  between  her  and  the  window, 
showed  her  that. 

The  commonplace  thing  she  had  found  to 
say,  met,  she  knew,  a  need  that  was  his  as 
well  as  hers,  for  breathing-space — for  time 
for  the  recover\-  of  lost  bearings.  Had  he 
not  felt  it  as  well  as  she — she  smiled  a  little 
over  this — he  wouldn’t  have  yielded.  The 
man  on  horseback  would  have  taken  an 
obstacle  like  that  without  breaking  the 
stride  of  his  gallop. 

What  underlay  her  quiet,  meaningless 
chat,  was  wonder  and  fear,  and,  more  deeply 
still,  a  sort  of  cosmic  contentment — the 
acquiescence  of  a  swimmer  in  the  still,  irre¬ 
sistible  current  of  a  mighty  river. 

It  was  distinctly  a  relief  to  her  when  her 
mother  came  in  and,  presently,  Portia. 
She  introduced  him  to  them,  and  then  drofv 
|>ed  out  of  the  conversation  altogether,  ks 
if  it  were  a  long  way  off,  she  heard  him  re¬ 
tailing  last  night’s  adventure  and  expressing 
his  regret  that  he  hadn’t  taken  her  to 
his  sister  to  be  dried  out,  before  he  sent 
her  home. 

She  was  aware  that  Portia  stole  a  look  at 
her  in  a  puzzled,  penetrating  sort  of  way 
every  now  and  then,  but  didn’t  concern 
herself  as  to  the  basis  of  her  curiosity.  She 
smiled  once  widely  to  herself,  over  a 
thought  of  the  half-back.  The  man  here  in 


the  room  with  her  now, 
chatting  so  pleasantly  with 
her  mother,  wouldn’t  ask 
for  favors — would  accept 
nothing  that  wasn’t  of¬ 
fered  as  eagerly  as  it  was 
sought. 

It  wasn’t  until  he  rose 
to  go  that  she  aroused  her¬ 
self  and  went  with  him 
into  the  hall.  There,  after 
he’d  got  into  his  overcoat 
and  hooked  his  stick  over 
his  arm,  he  held  out  his 
hand  to  her  in  formal  leave-taking.  Only 
it  didn’t  turn  out  that  way.  For  the  effect 
of  that  warm,  lithe  grip  flew  its  flag  in 
both  their  faces. 

“You’re  such  a  wonder,”  he  said. 

She  smiled.  “So  are  y-you.”  It  was  the 
first  time  she  had  ever  stammered  in  her 
life. 

When  she  came  back  into  the  sitting- 
room,  she  found  Portia  inclined  to  be  se¬ 
vere.  “Did  you  ask  him  to  come  again?” 
she  wanted  to  know. 

Rose  smiled.  “I  never  thought  of  it,” 
she  said. 

“Perhaps  it’s  just  as  well,”  said  Portia. 
“Did  you  have  anything  at  all  to  say  to  him 
before  we  came  home,  or  were  you  like  that 
all  the  while?  How  long  ago  did  he  come?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Rose  behind  a  very 
real  yawn.  “I  was  asleep  on  the  couch 
when  he  came  in.  That’s  why  I  was  dressed 
like  this.”  .\nd  then  she  said  she  was 
hungr\\ 

There  wasn’t,  on  the  whole,  a  happier 
person  in  the  world  at  that  moment. 

Because  Rodney  .\ldrich,  pounding  along 
at  five  miles  an  hour,  in  a  direction  left  to 
chance,  was  not  happy.  Or,  if  he  was,  he 
didn’t  know  it.  He  couldn’t  yield  instantly, 
and  easily,  to  his  intuitions,  as  Rose  had 
done.  He  felt  that  he  must  think — felt 
that  he  had  never  stood  in  such  need  of  cool, 
level  consideration  as  at  this  moment. 

But  the  process  was  impossible.  That 
fine  instrument  of  precision,  his  mind,  that 
had  for  many  years  done  without  complaint 
the  work  he  gave  it  to  do,  had  simply  gone 
on  a  strike.  Instead  of  ratiocinating  pro|> 
erly,  it  presented  pictures.  Mainly  four: 
a  girl,  flaming  with  indignation,  holding  a 
street-car  conductor  pinned  by  the  wrists; 
a  girl  in  absurd  bedroom  slippers,  her  skirt 
twisted  around  her  knees,  her  hair  a  chaos. 
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stretching  herself  awake 
like  a  big  cat;  a  girl  with 
wonderful  blue,  tear-brim¬ 
ming  eyes,  from  whose  glory 
he  had  had  to  turn  away. 

Last  of  all,  the  girl  who 
had  said  with  that  adorable 
stammer,  “So  are  y-you,” 
and  smiled  a  smile  that 
had  summed  up  ever>’thing 
that  was  desirable  in  the 
world. 

It  was  late  that  night 
when  his  mind,  in  a  dazed 
sort  of  way,  came  back  on  the  job.  And 
the  first  thing  it  jwinted  out  to  him  was 
that  Frederica  had  undoubtedly  been  right 
in  telling  him  that,  though  they  had  lived 
together  off  and  on  for  thirty  years,  they 
didn’t  know  each  other.  The  pictures  his 
memory  held  of  his  sister  covered  no  such 
emotional  range  as  these  four.  Did  Mar¬ 
tin’s?  It  seemed  absurd,  yet  there  was  a 
strong  intrinsic  probability  of  it. 

Anyway,  it  was  a  remark  Frederica  had 
made  last  night  that  gave  him  something 
to  hold  on  by.  Marriage,  she  had  said,  was 
an  adventure  of  which  no  amount  of  cau¬ 
tious  thought  taken  in  advance  could 
modify  the  essential  adventurousness. 
There  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  mar¬ 
riage  with  that  girl  would  be  a  more  won¬ 
derful  adventure  than  any  one  had  ever  had 
in  the  world. 

All  right  then,  jierhaps  his  mind  had  been 
right  in  refusing  to  take  up  the  case.  The 
one  tremendous  question — would  the  ad¬ 
venture  look  promising  enough  to  her  to 
induce  her  to  embark  upon  it? — was  one 
which  his  own  reasoning  jK)wers  could  not 
be  ex|>ected  to  answer.  It  called  simply  for 
experiment. 

So,  turning  off  his  mind  again,  with  the 
electric  light,  he  went  to  l)ed. 


Rose  Breaks  the  News 


IT  W’.\S  just  a  fortnight  later  that  Rose 
told  her  mother  she  was  going  to  marry 
Rodney  .\ldrich,  thereby  giving  that 
lady  a  greater  shock  of  suqjrise  than,  hith¬ 
erto,  she  had  experienced  in  the  sixty  years 
of  a  tolerably  eventful  life. 

Rose  found  her  neatly  writing  a  paper  at 
the  boudoir  desk  in  the  little  room  she  called 


her  den.  And,  standing 
dutifully  at  her  mother’s 
side  until  she  saw  the  pen 
make  a  period,  she  made 
then  her  momentous  an¬ 
nouncement,  much  in  the 
tone  she  would  have  used 
had  it  been  to  the  effect 
that  she  was  going  to  the 
matinee  with  him  that  af¬ 
ternoon. 

Mrs.  Stanton  said, “What, 
dear?”  indifferently  enough, 
just  in  mechanical  response 
to  the  matter-of-fact  inflection  of  Rosalind’s 
voice.  Then  she  laid  down  her  pen,  smiled 
in  a  puzzled  way  up  into  her  daughter’s 
face,  and  added:  “My  ears  must  have 
played  me  a  funny  trick.  VV’hat  did  you 
say?” 

Rose  repeated:  “Rodney  Aldrich  and  I 
are  going  to  be  married.” 

But  when  she  saw  a  look  of  painful  in¬ 
comprehension  in  her  mother’s  face,  she 
sat  down  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  slid  a 
strong  arm  around  the  fragile  figure,  and 
hugged  it  up  against  herself.  “I  suppose,” 
she  obsers’ed  contritely,  “that  I  ought  to 
have  broken  it  more  gradually.  But  I  never 
think  of  things  like  that.” 

As  well  as  she  could,  her  mother  resisted 
the  embrace.  “I  can’t  believe,”  she  said, 
gripping  the  edge  of  her  desk  with  both 
hands,  “that  you  would  jest  about  a  solemn 
subject  like  that.  Rose,  and  yet  it’s  in¬ 
credible  .  .  .  !  How  many  times  have 
you  seen  him?” 

“Oh,  lots  of  times,”  Rose  assured  her, 
and  began  checking  them  off  on  her  fingers, 
“There  was  the  first  time,  in  the  street-car, 
and  the  time  he  brought  the  books  back, 
and  that  other  awful  call  he  made  one  eve¬ 
ning,  when  we  were  all  so  suffocatingly 
|K)lite.  You  know  about  those  times.  But 
three  or  four  times  more,  he’s  come  down 
to  the  University  and  we’ve  gone  for  walks, 
miles  and  miles  and  miles,  and  we’ve  talked 
and  talked  and  talked.  So  really,  we  know 
each  other  awfully  well.” 

“I  didn’t  know,”  said  her  mother  in  a 
voice  still  dull  with  astonishment,  “that 
you  even  liked  him.  You’ve  been  so  silent 
— indifferent,  both  times  he  was  here  to 
call.  ...” 

“Oh,  I  haven’t  learned  yet  to  talk  to 
him  when  any  one  else  is  around,”  Rose  ad¬ 
mitted.  “There’s  so  little  to  say,  and  it 
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doesn’t  seem  worth  the  Ijother.  But,  truly, 

I  do  like  him,  mother.  I  like  everj'thing 
about  him.  I  love  his  looks — I  don’t  mean 
just  his  eyes  and  nose  and  mouth.  I  like 
the  shape  of  his  cars,  and  his  hands.  I  like 
his  big,  loud  voice” — her  own  broadened  a 
little  as  she  added,  “and  the  way  he  swears. 
Oh,  not  at  me,  mother!  Just  when  he  gets 
so  interested  in  what  he’s  saying  that  he 
forgets  I’m  a  lady.  .\nd  I  like  the  way  he 
likes  to  fight — not  with  his  fists,  I  mean, 
necessarily.  He’s  got  the  most  wonderful 
mind  to — wrestle  with,  you  know.  I  love 
to  start  an  argument  with  him,  just  to  see 
how  easy  it  is  for  him  to — roll  me  in  the  dirt 
and  walk  all  over  me.” 

The  mother  freed  herself  from  the  girl’s 
embrace,  rose,  and  walked  away  to  another 
chair.  “If  you’ll  talk  rationally  and  seri¬ 
ously,  my  dear,”  she  said,  “we  can  con¬ 
tinue  the  conversation.  But  this  flippant, 
rather — vulgar  tone  you’re  taking,  pains 
me  very  much.” 

The  girl  flushed  to  the  hair.  “I  didn’t 
know  I  was  being  flip¬ 
pant  and  vulgar,”  she 
said.  “I  didn’t  mean  to 
be.  I  was  just  trying  to 
tell  you — all  about  it.” 

“You’ve  told  me,”  said 
her  mother,  “that  Mr. 

.\ldrich  has  asked  you 
to  marry  him  and  that 
you’ve  consented.  It 
seems  to  me  you  have 
done  so  hastily  and 
thoughtlessly.  He’s  told 
you  he  loves  you.  I’ve  no  doubt,  but  I 
don’t  see  how  it’s  possible  for  you  to  feel 
sure  on  such  short  acquaintance.” 

“Why,  of  course  he’s  told  me,”  Rose  said, 
a  little  bewildered.  “He  can’t  help  telling 
me  all  the  time,  any  more  than  I  can  help 
telling  him.  We’re — rather  mad  about  each 
other,  really.  I  think  he’s  the  most  won¬ 
derful  person  in  the  world,  and” — she  smiled 
a  little  uncertainly — “he  thinks  I  am.  But 
we’ve  tried  to  l>e  sensible  about  it,  and  think 
it  out  reasonably.  We’re  both  strong  and 
healthy,  and  we  like  each  other.  ...  I 
mean — things  about  each  other,  like  I’ve 
said.  So,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  we — fit.  He 
said  he  couldn’t  guarantee  that  we’d  be 
happy;  that  no  pair  of  |>eople  could  be  sure 
of  that  till  they’d  tri^.  But,  he  said,  it 
looked  to  him  like  the  most  wonderful,  mag¬ 
nificent  adventure  in  the  world,  and  asked 


if  it  looked  to  me  like  that,  and  1  said  it 
did.  Because  it’s  true.  It’s  the  only  thing 
in  the  world  that  seems  worth — bothering 
about.  And  we  both  think — though  of 
course  we  can’t  be  sure  we’re  thinking 
straight — that  we’ve  got  a  good  chance  to 
make  it  go.” 

Even  her  mother’s  bewildered  ears 
couldn’t  distrust  the  sincerity  with  which 
the  girl  had  sp)oken.  But  this  only  increased 
the  bew'ilderment.  She  had  listened  with 
a  sort  of  incredulous  distaste  she  couldn’t 
keep  her  face  from  showing,  and  at  last  she 
had  to  wip)e  away  her  tears. 

At  that  Rose  came  over  to  her,  dropped 
on  the  floor  at  her  knees,  and  embraced  her. 
“I  guess  jjerhaps  I  understand,  mother,” 
she  said.  “I  didn’t  realize — you’ve  always 
been  so  intellectual  and  advanced — that 
you’d  feel  that  way  about  it — be  shocked 
because  I  hadn’t  pretended  not  to  care  for 
him,  and  been  shy  and  coy” — in  spite  of 
herself,  her  voice  got  an  edge  of  humor  in 
it — “and  a  startled  fawn,  you  know,  run¬ 
ning  away,  but  just  not 
fast  enough  so  that  he 
wouldn’t  come  running 
after  and  think  he’d 
made  a  wonderful  con¬ 
quest  by  catching  me  at 
last.  But  a  man  like 
Rodney  .Aldrich  wouldn’t 
plead  and  protest,  moth¬ 
er.  He  wouldn’t  want 
me  unless  I  wanted  him 
just  as  much.” 

It  was  a  long  time 
before  her  mother  spoke,  and  when  she 
did,  she  spoke  humbly — resignedly,  as  if 
admitting  that  the  situation  was  beyond 
her  powers. 

“it’s  the  one  need  of  a  woman’s  life.  Rose, 
dear,”  she  said,  “the  corner-stone  of  all  her 
happiness,  that  her  husband,  as  you  say, 
‘wants’  her.  Doubt  of  it  is  the  one  thing 
that  will  have  the  power  to  make  her 
bitterly  unhappy.  That’s  why  it  seems  to 
me  so  terribly  necessary’  that  she  be  sure 
about  it  before  it’s  too  late.” 

“Yes,  of  course,”  said  Rose.  “But  that’s 
true  of  the  man,  too,  isn’t  it?  Otherwise, 
where’s  the  equality?” 

Her  mother  couldn’t  answer  that  except 
w'ith  a  long  sigh. 

Strangely  enough,  it  wasn’t  until  after 
Rose  had  gone  away,  and  she  had  shut  her¬ 
self  up  in  her  room  to  think,  that  any  other 
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aspect  of  the  situation  occurred  to  her — 
even  that  there  was  another  aspect  of  it 
which  she’d  naturally  have  expected  to  be 
the  first  and  only  critical  one. 

Ever  since  babyhood,  Rose  had  been  de¬ 
voted,  by  all  her  mother’s  plans  and  hopes, 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  Women, 
whose  ardent  champion  she  herself  had  al¬ 
ways  been.  For  Rose — not  Portia,  was  the 
devoted  one. 

The  elder  daughter  had  been  born  at  a 
time  when  her  own  activities  were  at  their 
height.  As  Portia  herself  had  said,  when 
she  and  her  two  brothers  were  little,  their 
mother  had  been  too  busy  to — luxuriate  in 
them  ver>’  much;  and,  during  those  early, 
and  possibly  suggestible  years,  Portia  had 
been  suffered  to  grow  up,  as  it  were,  by 
herself. 

She  was  not  neglected,  of  course,  and 
she  was  dearly  loved.  But  when,  for 
the  first  time  since  actual  babyhood,  she 
got  into  the  focal-plane  of  her  mother’s 
mind  again,  there  was  a  subtle,  but,  it 
seemed,  ineradicable  antagonism  between 
them,  though  that  perhaps  is  too  strong  a 
word  for  it.  A  difference  there  was,  any¬ 
way,  in  the  grain  of  their  two  minds,  that 
hindered  unreserv'ed  confidences.  Portia’s 
brush  disdain  of  rhetoric,  her  habit  of  re¬ 
ducing  questions  to  their  least  denominator 
of  common  sense,  carried  a  constant  and 
perfectly  involuntary  criticism  of  her  moth¬ 
er’s  ampler  and  more  emotional  style — 
made  her  suspect  that  Portia  regarded  her 
as  a  sentimentalist. 

But  Rose,  with  her  first  adorable  smile, 
had  captured  her  mother’s  heart  beyond  the 
possibility  of  reserv’ation  or  restraint.  And 
as  the  child  grew  and  her  splendid,  exuber¬ 
ant  vitality  and  courage  and  wide-reaching, 
though  not  facile,  affection,  became  marked 
characteristics,  the  hope  grew  in  her  mother 
that  here  was  a  new  leader  born  to  the  great 
Cause. 

It  would  need  new  leaders.  She  her¬ 
self  was  conscious  of  a  side  drift  to  the 
great  current,  that  threatened  to  leave  her 
in  a  backwater.  Or,  as  she  put  it  to  her¬ 
self,  that  threatened  to  sweep  over  the 
banks  of  righteousness  and  decorum,  and 
inundate,  disastrously,  the  peaceful  fields. 

She  couldn’t  expect  to  have  the  strength 
to  resist  this  drift  herself,  but  she  had  a 
vision  of  her  daughter  rising  splendidly  to 
the  task.  And  for  that  task  she  trained  her 
— or  thought  she  did;  saw  to  it  that  the  girl 


understood  the  eighteenth  century  Liber¬ 
alism,  which,  limited  to  the  fields  of  politics 
and  education,  and  extended  to  include 
women  equally  with  men,  was  the  gospel  of 
the  movement  she  had  grown  up  in.  With 
it  for  a  background,  with  a  University  edu¬ 
cation  and  a  legal  training,  the  girl  would 
have  eveiything  she  needed. 

She  exjjected  her  to  marry,  of  course. 
But  in  her  day-dreams  it  was  to  be  one  of 
Rose’s  converts  to  the  cause — won,  perhaps, 
by  her  advocacy  at  the  bar  of  some  legal 
case  involving  the  rights  of  woman — who 
was  to  lay  his  new-born  conviction,  along 
with  his  adoration,  at  the  girl’s  feet. 

Certainly  Rodney  Aldrich,  who,  as  Rose 
outrageously  had  boasted,  rolled  her  in  the 
dust  and  tramped  all  over  her  in  the  course 
of  their  arguments,  presented  a  violent  con¬ 
trast  to  the  ideal  husband  she  had  selected. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  think  of  him 
as  anything  but  the  rock  on  which  her  whole 
ambition  for  the  girl  would  be  shattered. 

That  night,  during  the  process  of  getting 
ready  for  bed.  Rose  put  on  a  bath-robe, 
picked  up  her  hair-brush,  and  went  into 
Portia’s  room.  Portia,  much  quicker  al¬ 
ways  about  such  matters,  was  already  upon 
the  point  of  turning  out  the  light,  but,  gues.s- 
ing  what  her  sister  wanted,  she  stacked  her 
pillows,  lighted  a  cigarette,  climbed  into 
bed,  and  settled  back  for  a  chat. 

‘T  hope,”  Rose  began,  ‘‘that  you’re  real¬ 
ly  pleas^  about  it.  Because  mother  isn’t. 
She’s  terribly  unhappy.  Do  you  supjx)se 
it’s  because  she  thinks  I’ve — well,  sort  of 
deserted  her,  in  not  going  on  and  being  a 
lawyer — and  all  that?” 

‘‘Oh,  perhaps,”  said  Portia,  indifferent¬ 
ly.  ‘‘I  wouldn’t  worry  about  that,  though. 
Because  really,  child,  you  had  no  more 
chance  of  growing  up  to  l)e  a  lawyer  and  a 
leader  of  the  ‘Cause’  than  I  have  of  getting 
to  be  a  brigadier-general.” 

Rose  stop|x?d  brushing  her  hair  and  de¬ 
manded  to  be  told  why  not.  She  had  l)een 
getting  on  all  right  up  to  now,  hadn’t  she? 

“Why,  just  think,”  said  Portia,  “what 
mother  herself  had  gone  through  when  she 
was  your  age:  put  herself  through  college 
because  her  father  didn’t  believe  in  ‘higher 
education’  —  practically  disowned  her. 
She’d  taught  six  months  in  that  awful 
school — remember?  She  was  used  to  being 
abused  and  ridiculed.  And  she  was  work¬ 
ing  hard  enough  to  have  killed  a  camel. 
But  you  .  .  .  !  Why,  lamb,  you  never  really 
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had  to  do  anything  in  I^your  life.  If  you 
felt  like  it,  all  right — and  equally  all  right 
if  you  didn’t.  You’v’e  never  b^n  hurt — 
never  even  been  frightened.  You  wouldn’t 
know  what  they  felt  like.  And  the  result 
is  .  .  .” 

Portia  drew  in  a  long  puff,  then  eyed  her 
cigarette  thoughtfully  through  the  slowly 
expelled  smoke.  “The  result  is,”  she  con¬ 
cluded,  “that  you  have 
grown  up  into  a  big, 
splendid,  fearless,  con¬ 
fiding  creature,  that  it’s 
perfectly  inevitable  some 
man  like  Rodney  Aldrich 
would  go  straight  out  of 
his  head  about.  And 
there  you  are!” 

A  troubled,  question¬ 
ing  look  came  into  the 
younger  sister’s  eyes. 

“I’ve  been  lazy  and  self¬ 
ish,  I  know,”  she  said. 

“Perhaps  more  than  I 
thought.  I  haven’t 
meant  to  be.  But  .  .  . 
do  you  think  I’m  any 
good  at  all?” 

“That’s  the  real  injustice  of  it,”  said 
Portia;  “that  you  are.  You’ve  stayed  big 
and  simple.  It  couldn’t  possibly  occur  to 
you  now  to  say  to  yourself:  ‘Poor  old 
Portia!  She’s  always  been  jealous  because 
mother  liked  me  best,  and  now  she’s  just 
green  with  enNy  because  I’m  going  to  marr\’ 
Rodney  .■Mdrich.’  ” 

She  wouldn’t  stop  to  hear  Rose’s  protest. 
“I  know  it  couldn’t,”  she  went  on.  “That’s 
what  I  say.  .And  yet  there’s  more  than  a 
little  truth  in  it,  I  suppose.  Oh,  I  don’t 
mean  I’m  sorry  you’re  going  to  be  hap>py — 
I  believe  you  are,  you  know.  I’m  just  a  lit¬ 
tle  sorry  for  myself.  Curious,  anyTvay,  to 
see  where  I’ve  missed  all  the  big,  impor¬ 
tant  things  you’ve  kept.  I’ve  bwn  afraid 
of  my  instincts,  I  suppose.  Never  able  to 
take  a  leap  because  I’ve  always  stopped  to 
look,  first.  I’m  too  narrow  between  the 
cheek-bones,  perhaps.  .Anyhow,  here  I  stay, 
grinding  along,  wondering  what  it’s  all 
about  and  what  after  all’s  the  use.  .  .  . 
While  you,  you  baby!  are  going  to  find  out.’’ 

What  Rose  wanted  to  do  was  to  gather 
her  sister  up  in  her  arms  and  kiss  her.  But 
the  faint,  ironic  smile  on  Portia’s  fine  lips, 
the  twist  of  her  eyebrows,  the  pose  of  her 
body  as  she  sat  up  in  l)ed  combined  to 


inhibit  such  a  demonstration  altogether. 

“Mother  thinks,  I  guess,”  she  said,  to 
break  the  silence,  “that  I  ought  to  have 
looked  a  little  longer.  She  thinks  Rodney 
would  have  ‘wanted’  me  more,  if  I  hadn’t 
thrown  myself  at  him  like  that.” 

Portia  extinguished  her  cigarette  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  ash-tray,  and  began  unpacking  her  pil¬ 
lows  before  she  spoke.  “I  don’t  know,”  she 
said  at  last.  “It’s  been 
said  for  a  long  time  that 
the  only  way  to  make  a 
man  want  anything  very 
wildly  is  to  make  him 
think  it’s  desperately 
hard  to  get.  But  I  sus¬ 
pect  there  are  other  ways. 
I  don’t  believe  you’ll  ever 
have  any  trouble  making 
him  ‘want’  you  as  much 
as  you  like!” 

The  color  kept  mount¬ 
ing  higher  and  higher  in 
the  girl’s  face  during  the 
moment  of  silence  while 
she  pondered  this  re¬ 
mark.  “Why  should  I 
— make  him  want  me? — .Any  more  than  .  .  . 
I  think  that’s  rather — horrid,  Portia.” 

Portia  gave  a  little  shiver  and  huddled 
down  into  her  blankets.  “You  don’t  put 
things  out  of  existence  by  deciding  they’re 
horrid,  child,”  she  said.  “Open  my  window, 
will  you?  There!  Now,  kiss  me  and  run 
along  to  by-by!  .And  forget  my  nonsense.” 


Frederica  and  Rose  exchange  good  impressions 


The  wedding  was  set  for  the  first  week 
in  June.  .And  the  decision,  instantly 
acquiesced  in  by  everybody,  was  that 
it  was  to  be  as  quiet — as  strictly  a  family 
affair — as  possible.  The  recentness  of  the 
death  of  Rodney’s  mother  gave  an  adequate 
excuse  for  such  an  arrangement,  but  the 
comparative  narrowness  of  the  Stantons’ 
domestic  resources  enforced  it.  Indeed, 
the  notion  of  even  a  simple  wedding  into 
the  .Aldrich  family  left  Portia  rather  aghast. 

But  this  feeling  was  largely  allayed  by 
Frederica’s  first  call.  Being  a  celebrated 
beauty  and  a  person  of  great  social  conse¬ 
quence,  didn’t,  it  appeared,  prevent  one 
from  being  human  and  simple-mannered 
and  altogether  delightful  to  have  about. 
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She  was  so  competent,  too,  and  intelligent 
(Rose  didn’t  see  why  Portia  should  find 
anything  extraordinary  in  all  this.  Wasn’t 
she  Rodney’s  sister?)  that  her  conquest  of 
the  Stanton  family  was  instantaneous. 
They  didn’t  suspect  that  it  was  deliberate. 

Rodney  had  made  his  great  announce¬ 
ment  to  her,  characteristically,  over  the 
telephone,  from  his  office.  “Do  you  remem¬ 
ber  asking  me,  Freddy,  two  or  three  weeks 
ago,  who  Rosalind  Stanton  was?  Well, 
she’s  the  girl  I’m  going  to  marry.” 

She  refused  to  hear  a  word  more  in  those 
circumstances.  “I’m  coming  straight 
down,”  she  said,  “and  we’ll  go  somewhere 
for  lunch.  Don’t  you  realize  that  we  can’t 
talk  about  it  like  this?  Of  course  you 
wouldn’t,  but  it’s  so.” 

Over  the  lunch-table  she  got  as  detailed 
an  account  of  the  affair  as  Rodney,  in  his 
somnambulistic  condition,  was  able  to  give 
her,  and  she  passed  it  on  to  Martin  that 
evening  as  they  drove  across  to  the  North 
Side  for  dinner. 

“Well,  that  all  sounds  exactly  like  Rod¬ 
ney,”  he  commented.  “I  hope  you’ll  like 
the  girl!” 

“That  isn’t  what  I  hope,”  said  Frederica. 
“At  least  it  isn’t  what  I’m  most  concerned 
about.  I  hope  I  can  make  her  like  me. 
Roddy’s  the  only  brother  I’ve  got  in  the 
world,  and  I’m  not  going  to  lose  him  if  I 
can  help  it.  That’s  what  will  happen  if  she 
doesn’t  like  me.” 

Frederica  was  perfectly  clear  about  this, 
though  she  admitted  it  had  taken  her  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  or  so  to  see  it. 

“All  the  way  down-town  to  talk  to  Rod¬ 
ney,”  she  said,  “I  sat  there  deciding  what 
she  ought  to  be  like — as  if  she  were  going 
to  be  brought  up  to  me  to  see  if  she’d  do. 
And  then  all  at  once  I  thought — what  good 
would  it  do  me  to  decide  that  she  wouldn’t? 
I  couldn’t  change  his  relation  to  her  one  bit. 
But,  if  she  decides  / 
won’t  do,  she  can  change 
his  relation  to  me  pretty 
completely.  It’s  about 
the  easiest  thing  a  wife 
can  do.  Well,  I’m  going 
to  see  her,  and  her  moth¬ 
er  and  sister — that’s  the 
family — to-morrow.  And 
if  they  don’t  like  me  be¬ 
fore  I  come  away  and  think  of  me  as  a  nice 
sort  of  person  to  be  related  to  by  marriage, 
it  won’t  be  because  I  haven’t  tried.” 


As  it  happened,  though,  she  forgot  all 
about  her  resolution  almost  with  her  first 
look  at  Rose.  Rodney’s  attempts  at  de¬ 
scription  of  her  had  been  well-meaning;  but 
what  he  had  prepared  his  sister  for,  uncon¬ 
sciously  of  course,  in  his  emphasis  on  one  or 
two  phases  of  their  first  acquaintance,  had 
been  a  sort  of  slatternly  Amazon.  But  the 
effect  of  this  was,  really,  very  happy;  be¬ 
cause  when  a  perfectly  presentably  clad, 
well-bred,  admirably  poised  young  girl  came 
into  the  room  and  greeted  her  neither  shyly 
nor  eagerly,  nor  with  any  affectation  of  ease, 
a  girl  who  didn’t  try  to  pretend  it  wasn’t  a 
critical  moment  for  her,  but  was  game 
enough  to  meet  it  without  any  evidences  of 
panic — when  Frederica  realized  that  this 
was  the  Rose  whom  Rodney  had  been  tell¬ 
ing  her  about,  she  fell  in  love  with  her  on 
the  spot. 

Amazingly,  as  she  watched  the  girl  and 
heard  her  talk,  she  found  she  was  consider¬ 
ing,  not  Rose’s  availability  as  a  wife  for 
Rodney,  but  Rodney’s  as  a  husband  for 
her.  It  was  this,  perhaps,  that  led  her  to 
say,  at  the  end  of  her  leave-taking:  “Roddy 
has  been  such  a  wonderful  brother,  always, 
to  me,  that  I  susp)ect  you’ll  find  him,  some¬ 
times,  being  a  brother  to  you.  Don’t  let  it 
hurt  you  if  that  happens!” 

The  most  vivid  of  all  the  memories  Fred¬ 
erica  took  away  with  her  from  that  memora¬ 
ble  visit,  was  the  smile  with  which  Rose 
had  answered  that  remark.  She  had  her 
chauffeur  stop  at  the  first  drug-store  they 
came  to  and  called  up  Rodney  on  the  tele¬ 
phone,  just  because  she  was  too  impatient 
to  wait  any  longer  for  a  talk  with  him. 

“I’m  simply  idiotic  about  her,”  she  told 
him.  “I  know,  now,  what  you  meant  when 
you  were  trying  to  tell  me  about  her  smile. 
She  looked  at  me  like  that  just  as  I  was 
leaWng,  and  my  throat’s  tight  with  it  yet. 
She’s  such  a  darling!  Don’t  be  too  much 
annoyed  if  I  put  my  oar 
in  once  in  a  while;  just  to 
see  that  you’re  treating 
her  prop>erly.” 

She  walked  into  his  of¬ 
fice  one  morning,  a  few 
days  later,  dismissed  his 
stenograi)her  with  a  nod, 
and  sat  down  in  the  just 
vacated  chair.  She  was 
sorry,  she  said,  but  it  was  the  only  way  she 
had  left,  nowadays,  of  getting  hold  of  him. 
Then  she  introduced  a  trivial,  transi>arent 
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little  errand  for  an  excuse, 
and,  having  got  it  out  of  the 
way,  inquired  after  Rose. 

What  had  the  two  of  them 
been  doing  lately? 

“Getting  acquainted,”  he 
said.  “It’s  going  to  be  an 
endless  i>rocess,  apparently. 

Heavens,  what  a  lot  there  is 
to  talk  about!” 

“Yes,”  Frederica  p)ersistefl, 

“but  what  do  you  do  by  way 
of  being — nice  to  her?”  And, 
as  he  only  looked  pu2zled  and  rather 
unhappy,  she  elucidated  further:  “What’s 
your  concession,  dear  old  stupid,  to  the  fact 
that  you’re  her  lover — in  the  way  of  pres¬ 
ents  and  flow’ers  and  theatres  and  things?” 

“But  Rose  isn’t  like  the  rest  of  them,”  he 
objected.  “She  doesn’t  care  anything  about 
that  sort  of  thing!” 

Whereat  Frederica  laughed.  “Try  it,” 
she  said,  “just  for  an  experiment,  Roddy. 
Don’t  ask  her  if  she  wants  to  go — ask  her 
to  go.  Get  tickets  for  one  of  the  musical 
things,  engage  a  table  for  dinner  and  for 
supper,  at  two  of  the  restaurants,  and  send 
her  flowers.  Do  it  handsomely,  you  know, 
as  if  ordinary  things  weren’t  gocxi  enough 
for  her.  Oh,  and  take  our  big  car.  Taxis 
wouldn’t  quite  lie  in  the  picture.  Tr\’  it, 
Roddy,  just  to  see  what  happens.” 

He  looked  thoughtful  at  first,  then  inter¬ 
ested,  and  at  last  he  smiled,  reached  over, 
and  patted  her  hand.  “All  right,  Freddy. 
The  handsome  thing  shall  be  done!” 

The  result  was  that  at  a  quarter-past  one 
A.  M.,  a  night  or  tw’o  later,  he  tipped  the 
carriage-man  at  the  entrance  to  the  smart¬ 
est  of  Chicago’s  supper-restaurants,  stepped 
into  Martin’s  biggest  limousine,  and  droi> 
j)ed  back  on  the  cushions  beside  a  girl  he 
hardly  knew. 

“You  wonder!”  he  said,  as  her  hand  slid 
into  his.  “I  didn’t  know  you  could  shine 
like  that.  All  the  evening  you’ve  kept  my 
heart  in  my  throat.  I  don’t  know  a  thing 
we’ve  seen  or  eaten.” 

“I  do,”  she  declared,  “and  I  shall  never 
forget  it.  Not  one  smallest  thing  about  it. 
You  see,  it’s  the  first  time  anything  like  it 
ever  hap|K*ned  to  me!” 

He  exclaimed  incredulously  at  that  — 
wanted  to  know  what  she  meant. 

He  felt  the  weight  of  her  relaxed,  con¬ 
tented  body,  as  she  leaned  closer  to  him — 
felt  her  draw  in  a  long,  slow  sigh.  “I  don’t 


know  whether  I  can  talk 
sense  to-night  or  not,”  she 
said,  “but  I’ll  try.  Why, 
I’ve  been  to  the  theatre,  of 
course,  and  two  or  three 
times  to  the  restaurants. 
But  never — oh,  as  if  I  be¬ 
longed  like  that.  It  always 
seemed  a  little  w'rong,  and 
extravagant.  And  then,  it’s 
never  lasted.  After  the 
theatre,  or  the  dinner,  I’ve 
walked  over  to  the  elevated, 
you  know.  So  this  has  been  like — well, 
like  flying  in  a  dream,  without  any  bumps 
to  wake  me  up.  It  sort  of  goes  to  my  head 
just  to  be  sitting  here  like  this,  pouring 
along  home.  Only — only,  I  wish  it  was  to 
our  home,  Rodney,  instead  of  just  mine.” 

“You  darling!”  he  said.  And,  presently, 
“I’ll  tell  you  what  we’ll  do  to-morrow,  if 
you’ll  run  away  from  your  dressmaker. 
VVe’U  go  and  buy  a  car  for  ourselves.  It’s 
ridiculous  I  didn’t  get  one  long  ago.  Fred¬ 
erica’s  always  been  at  me  to.  You  see, 
mother  wouldn’t  have  anything  but  horses, 
and  I  sold  those,  of  course,  when  she  died. 
I’ve  meant  to  get  a  car,  but  I  just  never 
got  round  to  it.” 

A  small,  disagreeable  voice,  hermetically 
sealed  in  one  of  the  remoter  caverns  of  him, 
remarked  at  this  jwint  that  he  was  a  liar. 
A  motor-car,  it  pointed  out,  was  one  of  the 
things  he  had  always  denounced  as  a  p>art 
of  the  useless  clutter  of  existence.  But  it 
didn’t  speak  with  much  conviction. 

She  picked  up  his  hand  and  brushed  her 
lips  softly  against  the  palm  of  it.  “You’re 
so  wonderful  to  me,”  she  said.  “You  give 
me  so  much.  And  I — I  have  so  little  to  give 
back.  And  I  want  to — I  want  to  give  you 
all  the  world.”  And  then,  suddenly,  she 
put  her  bare  arm  around  his  neck,  drew  his 
face  to  hers,  and  kissed  him. 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever  begun 
a  caress  like  that. 


Honeymoon  Magic 


For  their  honeymoon,  Martin  had 
loaned  them  his  camp  up  in  northern 
W’isconsin — uncut  forest  mostly,  with 
a  river  and  a  lot  of  little  lakes  in  it. 
There  w'ere  still  deer  and  bear  to  be  shot 
there,  there  was  wonderful  fishing,  and. 
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more  to  the  point  in  the  pr^nt  instance, 
as  fine  a  brand  of  solitude  as  civilization 
can  ask  to  lay  its  hands  on. 

It  was  modified,  and  mitigated,  too,  by  a 
backwoods  family — a  man  and  his  wife,  a 
daughter  or  two,  and  half  a  dozen  sons,  who 
lived  there  the  year  round,  of  course;  so 
that  by  telegraphing  two  or  three  days  in 
advance,  you  could  be  met  by  a  buckboard 
at  the  nearest  railroad  station  for  the  twen¬ 
ty-five-mile  drive  over  to  the  camp.  You 
could  find  the  house  itself  (a  huge  tiflair,  de¬ 
corously  built  of  logs  so  far  as  its  exterior 
manifestations  went,  but  amply  supplied 
on  the  interior  with  bathrooms,  real  beds, 
and  so  forth)  ojjened  and  warmed,  and  fla¬ 
vored  with  the  odor  of  fried  venison  steak. 

Rodney  and  Rose  spent  a  night  in  this 
establishment,  then  rigged  up  an  outfit  for 
camping  of  a  less  symbolistic  sort,  and  re- 
p>aired  to  an  island  out  in  the  lake,  where 
for  two  weeks  they  lived  gorgeously,  like  the 
savages  they  both,  to  a  ver>'  considerable 
extent,  really  were. 

But,  at  the  end  of  this  fortnight,  a  whip¬ 
ping  north  w'ind,  with  a  fine,  penetrating 
rain  in  its  teeth,  settled  down  for  a  three 
days’  visit,  and  drove  them  back  to  ade¬ 
quate  shelter.  One  rainy  day  in  an  out¬ 
door  camp  is  a  good  thing;  a  second  requires 
fortitude;  a  third  carries  the  conviction  that 
it  has  been  raining  from  the  first  day  of 
creation  and  will  keep  on  till  the  last  judg¬ 
ment,  and  if  you  have  anywhere  to  go  and 
get  dr>',  you  do. 

Of  course  the  storm  blew  itself  away 
when  it  had  accomplished  its  purpose  of 
driving  them  from  their  island  paradise,  but 
they  didn’t  go  back  to  it.  Two  weeks  of 
camp-fires,  hemlock  boughs,  and  blankets 
had  given  them  an  appreciation  for  sleep¬ 
ing  between  smooth  sheets,  and  coming 
down  to  a  breakfast  that  was  prepared  for 
them.  And  one  morning  Rose  came  into 
the  big  living-room  to  find  Rodney  loung¬ 
ing  there,  in  front  of  the  fire,  with  a  book. 

It  wasn’t  the  first  time  he  had  done  that. 
But  always  before,  on  seeing  her  come  in,  he 
had  chucked  the  book  away  and  come  to 
meet  her.  This  time,  he  went  on  reading. 

She  moved  over  toward  him,  meaning  to 
sit  down  on  the  arm  of  his  chair,  cuddle  her 
arm  around  his  neck,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
discover  what  it  was  that  so  absorlied  him. 
But  half-way  across  the  r(X)m  she  changed 
her  mind.  He  hadn’t  even  reached  out  an 
unconscious  hand  toward  her.  He  went  on 


reading  as  if,  actually,  he  were  alone  in  the 
room.  Evidently,  too,  it  was  a  book  he’d 
brought  with  him — a  formidable-looking 
volume  printed  in  German— she  got  near 
enough  to  see  that.  So  she  picked  up  an 
old  magazine,  and  found  a  chair  of  her 
own,  smiling  a  little  in  anticipation  of  the 
effect  this  maneuver  would  have. 

She  opened  the  magazine  at  random,  and, 
presently,  for  the  sake  of  verisimilitude, 
turned  a  page.  Rodney  was  turning  pages 
as  regularly  as  clockwork.  It  was  a  silly 
magazine!  She  wished  she’d  found  some¬ 
thing  that  really  could  interest  her.  It  was 
getting  harder  and  harder  to  sit  still.  He 
couldn’t  be  angiy  about  anything,  could  he? 
No,  that  was  absurd.  There  hadn’t  been 
the  slightest  trace  of  a  disagreement  be- 
tAfreen  them.  She  wouldn’t  go  on  pretend¬ 
ing  to  read,  anyway,  and  she  tossed  the 
magazine  away. 

She  had  meant  it  to  fall  back  on  the  table. 
But  she  put  more  nervous  force  than  she 
realized  into  the  toss,  so  that  it  skittered 
across  the  table  and  fell  on  the  floor  with  a 
slap. 

That  roused  him.  He  closed  his  book — 
on  his  finger,  though — looked  around  at 
her,  stretched  his  arms,  and  smiled.  “Isn’t 
this  great?’’  he  said. 

It  wasn’t  a  sentiment  she  could  echo 
quite  wholeheartedly  just  then,  so  she  asked 
him  what  he  meant — wasn’t  what  great? 

“Oh,  this,’’  he  told  her.  “Being  like 
this.” 

“Sitting  half  a  mile  apart  this  way,”  she 
asked,  “each  of  us  reading  our  own  book?” 

She  didn’t  realize  how  completely  provoc¬ 
ative  her  meaning  was,  until,  to  her  in¬ 
credulous  bewilderment,  he  said  enthusias¬ 
tically:  “Yes!  Exactly!” 

He  wasn’t  looking  at  her  now,  but  into 
the  fire,  and  he  rummaged  for  a  match  and 
relighted  his  pipe  before  he  said  anything 
more.  “Being  permanent,  you  know,”  he 
e.xplained,  “and  —  well,  our  real  selves 
again.” 

She  tried  hard  to  keep  her  voice  even 
when  she  asked:  “But — but  what  have  we 
been?” 

.And  at  that  he  laughed  out.  “Good 
heavens,  what  haven’t  we  been!  A  couple 
of  transfigured  lunatics.  Why,  Rose,  I 
haven’t  been  able  to  see  straight,  or  think 
straight,  for  the  last  six  weeks.  And  I  don’t 
believe  you  have,  either.  My  ideas  have 
just  been  running  in  circles  around  you. 
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How  I  ever  got  through  those  last  two 
cases  in  the  Appellate  Court,  I  don’t  see. 
When  I  made  an  argument  before  the  bench, 

I  was — talking  to  you.  When  I  wrote  my 
briefs,  I  was  writing  you  love-letters.  And 
if  I’d  had  sense  enough  to  realize  my  con¬ 
dition,  I’d  have  been  frightened  to  death. 
But  now — well,  we’ve  been  sitting  here  read¬ 
ing  away  for  an  hour,  without  having  an 
idea  of  each  other  in  our  heads.” 

By  a  miracle  of  self-command,  she  man¬ 
aged  to  keep  control  of  her  voice.  “Yes,” 
she  said.  “That — that  other’s  all  over,  isn’t 
it?” 

“I  wouldn’t  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,”  he 
demurred  around  a  comfortable  yawn.  “I 
expect  it  will  catch  us  again  ever>'  now  and 
then.  But,  in  the  main,  we’re  sane  people, 
ready  to  go  on  with  our  own  business. 
What  was  it  you  were  reading?” 

“I  don’t  believe  I’ll  read  any  more  just 
now,”  she  said.  “I  think  I’ll  go  out  for  a 
walk.”  And  she  managed  to  get  outside 
the  room  without  his  discovering  that  any¬ 
thing  was  wrong. 

It  was,  indeed,  her  first  preoccupation,  to 
make  sure  he  shouldn’t  discover  the  effect 
his  words  had  had  upon  her — to  get  far 
enough  away  before  the  storm  broke  so  that 
she  could  have  it  out  by  herself.  The 
crowning  humiliation  would  be  if  he  came 
blundering  in  upon  her  and  asked  her  what 
was  the  matter. 

She  fled  down  the  trail  to  the  little  lake, 
ran  out  a  canoe,  caught  up  a  paddle,  and 
bent  a  feverish  energy*  to  the  task  of  getting 
safely  around  into  the  shelter  of  a  fir-grown 
point  before  she  let  herself  stop,  as  she  her¬ 
self  would  have  said,  to  think.  It  wasn’t 
really  to  think,  of  course.  Not,  that  is,  to 
interpret  out  to  the  end  of  all  its  logical  im¬ 
plications,  the  admission  he  had  so  uncon¬ 
sciously  made  to  her  that  morning. 

She  had  never  seriously  been  hurt  or 
frightened,  Portia  had  said  weeks  ago.  And 
when  she  said  it,  it  was  true.  She  was  both 
hurt  and  frightened  now,  and  the  instinct 
that  had  urged  her  to  fly,  was  as  simple  and 
prirrtitive  as  that  which  urges  a  wounded 
animal  to  hide. 

Indeed,  if  you  could  have  seen  her  after 
she  had  swung  her  paddle  inboard,  sitting 
there,  gripping  the  gunwales  with  both 
hands,  panting,  her  wide  eyes  diy,  you 
might  Asily  have  thought  of  some  defense¬ 
less  wild  thing  cowering  in  a  shelter,  listen¬ 
ing  for  the  baying  of  pursuing  hounds. 


He  didn’t  love  her  any  more,  that  was 
what  he  had  said.  For,  what  was  the  thing 
he  had  so  cheerfully  described  himself  as 
cured  of,  what  were  the  symptoms  he  had 
enumerated  as  if  he  had  been  talking  about 
a  disease,  but  the  veritable  description, 
though  in  hostile  terms,  of  the  love  he  had 
promised  to  feel  for  her  till  death  should — 
part  them;  of  the  verj'  love  she  felt  for  him, 
at  this  moment  stronger  than  ever? 

Recurrent  waves  of  the  panic  broke  over 
her,  during  which  she  would  catch  up  her 
paddle  again  and  drive  ahead,  blindly,  with¬ 
out  any  conscious  knowledge  of  where  she 
was  going.  And  in  the  interx'als  she  drifted. 

The  relief  of  tears  didn’t  come  to  her  un¬ 
til  she  saw,  just  ahead,  the  island  where, 
for  two  paracflsaical  weeks,  she  and  Rodney 
had  made  their  camp.  Here  she  beached 
her  canoe  and  went  ashore;  crept  into  a  lit¬ 
tle  natural  shelter  under  a  jutting  rock, 
where  they  had  lain  one  day  while,  for  three 
hours,  a  violent,  unheralded  storm  had 
whipped  the  lake  to  lather. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  she  obser\’ed 
with  a  sort  of  apathetic  satisfaction  that 
the  weather  conditions  of  their  former  visit 
were  going  to  be  repeated  now — a  sudden 
darkness,  a  shriek  of  wind,  a  wild  squall 
flashing  across  the  surface  of  the  little  lake, 
and  a  driving  rain  so  thick  that,  small  as 
the  lake  was,  it  veiled  the  shore  of  it. 

She  watched  it  for  an  hour  before  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  her  to  wonder  what  Rodney  would 
be  doing — whether  he’d  have  discovered 
her  absence  from  the  house  and  begun  to 
worr>’  about  her.  She  told  herself  that  he 
wouldn’t — that  he’d  sit  there  until  he  fin¬ 
ished  his  book,  or  until  they  called  him  for 
lunch,  without,  as  he  himself  had  boasted 
that  morning,  a  thought  of  her  entering  his 
mind. 

She  wept  again  over  this  notion,  luxuria¬ 
ting  rather,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  the 
pathos  of  it,  until  she  caught  herself  in  the 
act  and,  disgustedly,  dried  her  ej’es.  Of 
course  he’d  worry-  about  her.  Only  there 
was  nothing  either  of  them  could  do  about 
it  until  the  storm  should  be  over;  then  she’d 
paddle  back  to  the  house  as  fast  as  she 
could  and  set  his  mind  at  rest. 

Suddenly  she  sat  erect,  looked,  rubl>ed 
her  eyes,  looked  again,  then  sprang  to  her 
feet  and  went  out  into  the  driving  rain.  \ 
s|x)t  of  white,  a  larger  one  of  black,  two 
moving  pin-|x)ints  of  light,  was  what  she 
saw.  The  white  was  Rodney’s  shirt,  the 
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black  the  canoe,  the  pin-points  the  reflec¬ 
tion  from  the  two-bladed  paddle  as,  reck¬ 
lessly,  he  forced  his  way  with  it  into  the 
teeth  of  the  storm.  He  wanted  her,  after 
all. 

So,  with  a  racing  heart  and  flushed 
cheeks,  she  watched  him.  It  was  not 
until  he  had  come  much  nearer  that  she 
went  white  with  the  realization  of  his 
danger — not  until  she 
could  see  how  desperately 
it  needed  all  his  strength 
and  skill  to  keep  his  little 
cockle-shell  from  broach¬ 
ing  to  and  being  swamjied. 

She  went  as  far  to  meet 
him  as  she  could — out  to 
the  end  of  the  jHiint,  and 
then  actually  into  the 
water  to  help  him  with 
the  half-filled  boat. 

They  emptied  it  and 
hauled  it  up  on  the  beach. 

Then,  looking  up  at  him 
a  little  tremulously,  be¬ 
tween  a  smile  and  tears, 
she  saw  how  white  he 
was,  caught  him  in  her 
arms  and  felt  how  he  was 
trembling. 

“I  thought  you  were 
gone,”  he  said,  but 
couldn’t  manage  any  more  than  that  be¬ 
cause  of  a  great  shuddering  sob  that  stop¬ 
ped  him. 

“Don'tl”  she  cried.  “Don’t!  Oh,  my 
dear!  I  didn’t  know!” 

Presently,  back  in  the  shelter  again,  she 
drew  his  head  down  on  her  breast  and  held 
him  tight. 

Logically,  of  course,  the  situation  wasn't 
essentially  changed.  It  couldn’t  be  a  part 
of  their  daily  married  routine  that  he  should 
think  he’d  lost  her  and  come  through  perils 
to  the  rescue. 

When  the  storm  had  blown  over  and 
they’d  come  back  to  the  house — still  more, 
when,  after  another  week  or  so,  they’d 
gone  back  to  town — he’d  still  have  a  world 
of  his  own  to  withdraw*  into,  a  business 
of  his  own  to  absorb  him,  and  she,  with 
no  world  at  all  except  the  one  he  was 
the  principal  inhabitant  of,  would  be  left 
outside. 

But  you  couldn’t  have  expected  her  to 
think  of  that  while  she  held  him,  quivering, 
in  her  arms. 


Cinderella  in  a  rented  house 
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HEN  the  society  editor  of  “Ame¬ 
rica’s  foremost  new’spaper,”  as  in 
its  trade-mark  it  proclaims  itself 
to  be,  announced  that  the  Rodney  Aldriches 
had  taken  the  Allison  McCraes’  house, 
furnished,  for  a  year,  be¬ 
ginning  in  October,  she 
spoke  of  it  as  an  ideal 
arrangement.  As  every¬ 
body  knew,  it  was  an 
ideal  house  for  a  young 
married  couple,  and  it  was 
equally  evident  that  the 
Rodney  Aldriches  were  an 
ideal  couple  for  it. 

In  the  sense  that  it  left 
nothing  to  further  realiza¬ 
tion,  it  was  an  ideal  house; 
an  old  house  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  sense,  built  over  into 
something  very  much  older 
still  —  Tudor,  perhaps  — 
Jacobean,  anyway — by  a 
smart  young  society  ar¬ 
chitect  who  wore  soft  col- 
lars  and  an  uptw’isted 
■'  '  mustache. 

He  had  cooperated  en¬ 
thusiastically  with  Florence  McCrae,  not 
only  in  the  design  of  the  house,  but  in  the 
supplementaiy*  matters  of  furniture,  hang¬ 
ings,  rugs,  and  pictures,  with  the  effect 
that  the  establishment  presented  the  last 
politely  sp)oken  word  in  things  as  they 
ought  to  be.  The  period  furniture  was  ac¬ 
curate  almost  to  the  minute,  and  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  it,  the  color  schemes,  and 
the  lighting,  had  at  once  the  finality  of 
perfection  and  the  perfection  of  finality. 
If  you  happened  to  like  that  sort  of  thing, 
it  was  precisely  the  sort  of  thing  you’d 
like. 

The  same  sort  of  neat,  fully  acquired  per¬ 
fection  characterized  the  McCraes’  domes¬ 
tic  arrangements.  Allison  McCrae’s  in¬ 
come,  combined  with  his  wife’s,  was  exact¬ 
ly  enough  to  enable  them  to  live  in  this 
house  and  entertain  on  the  scale  it  very 
definitely  prescribed,  just  half  the  time. 
Ever>*  other  year  they  went  off  around  the 
world  in  one  direction  or  another,  and  rent¬ 
ed  their  house,  furnished,  for  exactly  enough 
to  i)ay  all  their  exp)enses.  On  the  alternate 
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years  they  came  back  and  spent  two  years’ 
income  living  in  their  house. 

Florence  w'as  an  old  friend  of  Rodney’s, 
and  it  was  her  notion  that  it  would  be  just 
the  thing  he’d  want.  She  made  no  profes¬ 
sions  of  altruism — admitted  she  was  fussy 
about  whom  she  rented  her  darling  house  to, 
and  that  Rodney  and  his  wife  would  be  ex¬ 
actly  right.  Still,  she  didn’t  believe  he 
could  do  better.  They’d  have  to  have  some 
sort  of  place  to  live  in,  in  the  autumn.  It 
would  be  such  a  mistake  to  buy  a  lot  of 
stuff  in  a  hurry  and  find  out  later  that  they 
didn’t  w’ant  it!  The  arrangement  she  pro¬ 
posed  would  leave  him  an  idyllically  un¬ 
troubled  summer — nothing  to  fuss  about, 
and  prov'ide.  .  .  .  Well,  Rodney  knew  for 
himself  what  the  house  was  —  complete 
down  to  the  corkscrews. 

Even  the  servant  question  was  elimi¬ 
nated.  “Ours  are  so  good,”  Florence  said, 
“that  the  last  time  we  rented  the  house,  we 
put  them  in  the  lease.  I  wouldn’t  do  that 
with  you,  of  course,  but  I  know  they’ll  be 
just  what  you  want.”  And  six  thousand 
dollars  a  year  was  simply  dirt  cheap. 

To  clinch  the  thing,  Florence  went  around 
and  saw  Frederica  about  it.  And  Frederica, 
after  listening,  non-committally,  dashed  off 
to  the  last  meeting  of  the  Thursday  Club 
(all  this  happ>ened  in  June,  just  before  the 
wedding)  and  talked  the  matter  over  with 
Violet  Williamson  on  the  way  home,  after¬ 
ward. 

“John  said  once,”  observed  Violet,  “that 
if  we  had  to  live  in  that  house,  he’d  either 
go  out  and  buy  a  plush  Morris-chair  from 
feather-your-nest  Saltzman’s,  and  a  golden- 
oak  sideboard,  or  else  run  amuck.” 

Frederica  grinned,  but  was  sure  it  would¬ 
n’t  affect  Rodney  that  w'ay.  He’d  never 
notice  that  there  wasn't  a  golden-oak  side¬ 
board  with  a  beveled  mirror  in  it.  As  for 
Rose,  she  thought  Rose  would  like  it — for 
a  while,  anyway.  Of  course  it  wasn’t  for¬ 
ever.  But  this  wasn’t  the  point.  It  was 
something  else  she  had  to  get  an  unpreju¬ 
diced  opinion  on,  “simply  because  in  this 
case  my  own  isn’t  trustworthy.  I’m  so — 
foelish  about  old  Roddy,  that  I  can’t  be 
sure  I  haven’t — well,  caught  being  mad 
about  Rose  from  him.  It  all  depend^,  you 
see,  on  whether  Rose  is  going  to  be  a  hit 
this  winter  or  not.  If  she  is,  they’ll  want  a 
place  just  like  that,  and  it  would  be  a  shame 
W  her  to  be  bothered  and  unsettled  when 
she  might  have  everything  ail  oiled  for  her. 


But  of  course  if  she  doesn’t — go  (and  it  all 
depends  on  her;  Rodney  won’t  be  much 
help),  why,  having  a  house  like  that  might 
be  pretty  sad.  So,  if  you’re  a  true  friend, 
you’ll  tell  me  what  you  think.” 

“What  I  really  think,”  said  Violet — “of 
course  I  suppose  I’d  say  this  anyway,  but  I 
do  honestly  mean  it — is  that  she’ll  be  what 
John  calls  a  ‘knock-out.’  To  be  sure,  I’ve 
only  met  her  twice,  but  I  think  she’s  abso¬ 
lutely  thrilling.  She’s  so  perfectly  simple. 
She’s  never — don’t  you  know — being  any¬ 
thing.  She  just  is.  And  she  thinks  we’re 
all  so  wonderful  —  clever  and  witty  and 
beautiful  and  all  that — just  honestly  thinks 
so,  that  she’ll  make  everybody  feel  warm 
and  nice  inside,  and  they’ll  be  sure  to  like 
her.” 

“She’s  got  a  real  eye  for  clothes,  too,” 
said  Frederica.  “We’ve  been  shopping. 
Well,  then.  I’m  going  to  tell  Rodney  to  go 
ahead  and  take  the  house.” 

Rose  was  consulted  about  it,  of  course, 
though  consulted  is  perhaps  not  the  right 
word  to  use.  She  was  taken  to  see  it,  any 
way,  and  asked  if  she  liked  it — a  question 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  superfluous.  One 
might  as  well  have  asked  Cinderella  if  she 
liked  the  gown  the  fairy  godmother  had  pro¬ 
vided  her  with  for  the  prince’s  ball. 

It  didn’t  occur  to  her  to  ask  how  much 
the  rent  would  be,  nor  would  the  fact  have 
had  any  value  for  her  as  an  illuminant,  be¬ 
cause  she  would  have  had  no  idea  whether 
six  thousand  dollars  was  a  half  or  a  hun¬ 
dredth  of  her  future  husband’s  income.  The 
new  house  was  just  a  part,  as  so  many  of  the 
other  things  that  had  happened  to  her  since 
that  night  when  Rodney  had  sent  her  flow¬ 
ers  and  taken  her  to  the  theatre  and  two 
restaurants  in  Martin’s  biggest  limousine 
had  been  parts,  of  a  breath-arresting  fairy 
stoiy. 

It  takes  a  consciousness  of  resistance 
overcome  to  make  anything  feel  quite  real; 
and  Rose,  during  the  first  three  months  after 
their  return  to  town  in  the  autumn,  en¬ 
countered  no  resistance  whatever.  It  was 
all,  as  Frederica  had  said,  oiled. 

The  conclusion  Frederica  and  Violet  had 
come  to  about  her  chance  for  social  success, 
was  amply  justified  by  the  event,  and  it  is 
probable  that  Violet  had  put  her  finger 
upon  the  main-spring  of  it.  One  needn’t  as¬ 
sume  that  there  were  not  other  young  wom¬ 
en  at  the  prince’s  ball  as  beautiful  as 
Cinderella,  and  other  gowns,  perhaps,  as 
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marvelous  as  the  one  provided  by  the  fair>’ 
godmother.  The  godmother’s  greatest  gift, 

I  should  say,  though  the  fable  lays  little  stress 
upon  it,  was  a  capacity  for  unalloyed  de¬ 
light.  No  other  young  girl,  however  beau¬ 
tiful,  if  she  were  accustomed  to  driving  to 
balls  in  coaches  and  having  princes  ask  her 
to  dance  with  them,  could  possibly  have 
looked  at  that  prince  the  way  Cinderella 
must  have  looked  at  him. 

So  it  fell  out  that  what  with  the  Junior 
League,  and  the  Young  Fortnightly,  the 
women’s  auxiliary  boards  of  one  or  two  of 
the  more  resp)ectably  elect  charities,  the 
Thursday  Club  and  the  Whifflers — this  was 
the  smallest  and  smartest  organization  of 
the  lot:  fifteen  or  twenty  young  women  sup¬ 
posed  to  combine  and  reconcile  social  and 
intellectual  brilliancy  on  even  terms — what 
with  all  this,  her  days  were  quite  as  full  as 
the  evenings  were,  when  she  and  Rodney 
dined  and  went  to  the  op>era  and  paid 
fabulous  prices  to  queer  professionals,  to 
keep  themselves  abreast  of  the  minute  in 
all  the  new  dances. 

But  it  wasn’t  merely  the  events  of  this 
sort — sitting  in  boxes  at  the  opera  and  going 
to  marx’elous  supjier  dances  afterward — 
that  had  this  thrilling  quality  of  incredibil¬ 
ity  to  Rose.  The  connective  tissue  of  her 
life  gave  her  the  same  sensation,  perhaps 
even  more  strongly. 

Portia  had  been  quite  right  in  saying  that 
she  had  never  had  to  do  anything;  the  rally¬ 
ing  of  all  her  forces  under  the  spur  of  neces¬ 
sity  was  an  exf)erience  she  had  never  under¬ 
gone.  And  it  was  also  true  that  her  mother, 
and  for  that  matter,  Portia  herself,  had 
spoiled  her  a  lot — had 
run  about  doing  little 
services  for  her:  come 
in  and  shut  down  her 
windows  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  opened  the  reg¬ 
ister,  and,  on  any  sort 
of  excuse,  on  a  Saturday 
morning,  for  examjde, 
had  brought  her  her 
bieakfast  on  a  tray. 

But  these  things  had 
been  favors,  not  services 
— never  to  be  asked  for, 
of  course,  and  always  to 
be  accepted  j  a  little  apologetically.  She 
never  knew  what  it  was  really  to  be 
serv'ed,  until  she  and  Rodney  came  back 
from  their  camp  in  the  woods.  The  whole 


mechanism  of  ringing  bells  for  people,  tell¬ 
ing  them,  quite  courteously  of  course,  but 
with  no  spare  words,  precisely  what  she 
wanted  them  to  do,  and  seeing  them,  with 
no  words  at  all  of  their  own,  except  the 
barest  minimum  required  to  indicate  re¬ 
spectful  acquiescence,  carrying  out  these  in¬ 
structions,  was  in  its  novelty  as  sensuously 
delightful  a  thing  to  her  feelings  as  the  con¬ 
tact  with  a  fine  fabric  was  to  her  finger-tips. 

“I  haven’t,”  Rose,  in  bed,  told  Rodney 
one  morning,  “a  single,  blessed  mortal  thing 
to  do  all  day.”  Some  fixture  scheduled  for 
that  morning  had  been  moved,  she  went  on 
to  explain,  and  Eleanor  Randolph  was  feel¬ 
ing  seedy  and  had  called  off  a  little  luncheon 
and  matinee  party. 

“Oh,  that’s  too  bad,”  he  said  with  con¬ 
cern.  “Can’t  you  manage  something  .  .  .?” 

“Too  bad!”  said  Rose  in  lively  dissent. 
“It’s  too  heavenly!  I’ve  got  a  whole  day 
just  to  enjoy  being  myself;  being — ”  she 
reached  across  to  the  other  bed  for  his  hand, 
and,  getting  it,  stroked  her  cheek  with  it — 
“being  my  new  self.  You’ve  no  idea  how 
new  it  is,  or  how  exciting  all  the  little  things 
about  it  are.  State  Street’s  so  different  now 
— going  and  getting  the  exact  thing  I  want, 
instead  of  finding  something  I  can  make  do 
and  then  faking  it  up  to  look  as  much  like 
the  real  thing  as  I  could.  Portia  used  to 
think  I  faked  pretty  well.  But  I  never  was 
— don’t  you  know? — right. 

“.And  then  when  I  was  going  anywhere. 
I’d  figure  out  the  through  routes  and  where 
I’d  take  transfers,  and  how  many  blocks  I’d 
hav'e  to  walk,  and  what  kind  of  shoes  I’d 
have  to  wear.  And  coming  home  in  time 
for  dinner  always  meant 
the  rush  hour,  and  I’d 
have  to  stand. 

“So  you  see,”  she  con¬ 
cluded,  “it’s  a  real  ad¬ 
venture  just  to  say — 
well,  that  I  want  the  car 
at  a  quarter  to  eleven 
and  to  tell  Otto  exactly 
where  I  want  him  to 
driv'e  me  to.  I  always 
feel  as  if  I  ought  to  say 
that  if  he’ll  just  stop  the 
car  at  the  corner  of  Div- 
ersey  Street,  I  can  walk.” 

He  laughed  out  at  that  and  asked  her  how 
long  she  thought  this  blissful  state  of  things 
would  last. 

“Forever,”  she  said. 
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But  presently  she  propped  herself  up  on 
one  elbow  and  looked  over  at  him  rather 
thoughtfully.  “Of  course  it’s  none  of  it 
new  to  you,”  she  said,  “ — not  the  silly  little 
things  I’ve  been  talking  about,  nor  the 
things  we  do  together — oh,  the  dinners,  and 
the  dances,  and  the  op>eras.  Do  you  sort  of 
— wish  I’d  get  tired  of  it?  Is  it  a  dreadful 
bore  to  you?” 

“So  long  as  it  doesn’t  bore  you,”  he  said; 
“so  long  as  you  go  on — shining  the  way 
you  do  over  it,  and  I  am  where  I  can  see 
you  shine” — he  got  out  of  his  bed,  sat  down 
on  the  edge  of  hers,  and  took  hold  of  both 
her  hands,  “ — so  long  as  it’s  like  that,  you 
wonder,”  he  said,  “well,  the  dinners  and  the 
operas  and  all  that  may  be  piffle,  but  I  shall 
be  blind  to  the  fact.” 

She  kissed  both  his  hands  and  told  him 
contentedly  that  he  was  a  darling.*  But, 
after  a  moment’s  silence,  a  little  frown  puck¬ 
ered  her  eyebrows  and  she  asked  him  what 
he  was  so  solemn  about. 

Well,  he  had  told  her  the  truth.  The 
edge  of  excitement  in  his  voice  would  have 
carried  the  irresistible  conviction  to  any¬ 
body  that  the  thing  he  had  said  was,  with¬ 
out  reserve,  the  very  thing  he  meant.  But 
precisely  as  he  said  it,  as  if,  indeed,  the 
thing  that  he  had  said  were  the  detonating 
charge  that  fires  the  shell,  he  felt  the  im¬ 
pact,  away  down  in  the  iftner  depths  of  him, 
of  a  realization  that  he  was  not  the  same 
man  he  had  been  six  months  ago. 

Not  the  man  who  had  tramjjed  impa¬ 
tiently  back  and  forth  across  Frederica’s 
drawing  -  room,  expounding  his  ideals  of 
space  and  leisure — open,  wind-swept  space, 
for  the  free  range  of  a  hard,  clean,  athletic 
mind.  Not  the  man  who  despised  the  clut¬ 
ter  of  exp>ensive  junk — “so  many  things  to 
have  and  to  do,  that  one  couldn’t  turn 
around  for  fear  of  breaking  something.” 
That  man  would  have  derided  the  possibil¬ 
ity  that  he  could  ever  say  this  thing  that 
he,  still  Rodney  Aldrich,  had  just  said  to 
Rose — and  meant. 

To  that  man,  the  priceless  hour  of  the 
day  had  always  been  precisely  this  one — 
the  first  waking  hour,  when  his  mind,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  sort  of  clairvoyant  lim¬ 
pidity,  had  been  wont  to  challenge  its  still¬ 
est  problems  —  wrestle  with  them,  and, 
whether  triumphant  or  not,  despatch  him 
to  his  office  avid  for  the  day’s  work  and 
strides  ahead  of  where  he  had  left  it  the 
night  before. 


He  spent  that  hour  very  differently  now. 
He  spent  all  his  hours,  even  the  formal 
working  ones,  differently.  And  the  terrify¬ 
ing  thing  was  that  he  hadn’t  resisted  the 
change  —  hadn’t  wanted  to  resist  —  didn’t 
want  to  now,  as  he  sat  there  looking  down 
at  her — at  the  wonderful  hair  which  framed 
her  face  and,  in  its  two  thick  braids,  the  in¬ 
comparable  whiteness  of  her  throat  and 
bosom — at  the  slumbrous  glory  of  her  eyes. 

So,  when  she  asked  him  what  he  was  look¬ 
ing  so  solemn  about,  he  said  with  more 
truth  than  he  pretended  to  himself,  that  it 
was  enough  to  make  anybody  solemn  to  look 
at  her. 


Rose  asks  one  question  and  answers  many 


ROSE’S  instinctive  attitude  toward  the 
group  of  young  to  middle-aged  mar¬ 
ried  people  into  which  her  own  mar¬ 
riage  had  introduced  her  was  founded  on 
the  assumption  that,  allowing  for  occasional 
exceptions,  the  husbands  and  wives  felt 
toward  each  other  as  she  and  Rodney  did — 
were  held  together  by  the  same  irresistible, 
unanalyzable  attraction. 

Oh,  there  were  bumps  and  bruises,  of 
course!  She  hadn’t  forgotten  that  tragic 
hour  in  the  canoe  last  summer.  She  had 
seen  Rodney  drop  off  now  and  again  into  a 
scowling  abstraction,  during  which  it  was 
so  evident  he  didn’t  want  to  talk  to  her,  or 
even  be  reminded  that  she  was  about,  that 
she  had  gone  away  flushed  and  wondering, 
and  needing  an  effort  to  hold  back  the  tears. 

These  weren’t  frequent  occurrences, 
though,  and  did  not  weaken  her  idea  that, 
barring  tragic  and  disastrous  types — un¬ 
faithful  husbands;  cold,  mercenary  wives — 
which  had  to  be  admitted  as  existing — 
marriage  was  a  state  whose  happy  satis¬ 
factoriness  could,  more  or  less,  be  taken 
for  granted. 

It  was  something  that  Simone  Gr^ville 
said  which  gave  rise  to  her  first  misgiving 
that  marriage  was  not,  perhaps — even 
between  people  who  loved  each  other — 
quite  as  simple  as  it  seemed. 

Since  that  amiable  celestial,  Wu  Ting 
Fang,  made  his  survey  of  our  western  civili¬ 
zation  and  left  us  wondering  whether  after 
all  we  had  the  right  name  for  it,  no  one  has 
studied  our  leisured  and  cultivated  classes 
with  more  candor  and  penetration  than  this 
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great  Franco- Austrian  actress.  She  had 
ample  opportunities  for  observation,  be¬ 
cause  during  the  first  week  of  her  tour  the 
precise  people  who  count  the  most  in  our 
informal  social  hierarchy  took  her  up  and, 
upon  examination,  took  her  in.  Playing 
in  English  as  she  did,  and  with  an  American 
supporting  company,  she  did  not  make  a 
great  financial  success  (the  Continental 
technique,  especially  when  contrasted  so 
intimately  with  the  one  we  are  familiar 
with,  does  not  attract  us),  but  socially  she 
was  a  sensation.  So  during  her  four  weeks 
in  Chicago,  while  she  played  to  houses  that 
couldn’t  be  dressed  to  look  more  than  a 
third  full,  she  was  enormously  in  demand 
for  luncheons,  teas,  dinners,  suppers,  Christ¬ 
mas  bazaars,  charity  dances,  and  so  on. 
Any  other  sort  of  engagement 
melted  away  like  snow  in  the 
face  of  an  opportunity  of  meet¬ 
ing  Simone  Greville. 

Rose  had  met  her  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  before  the  incident 
referred  to  happened,  but  had 
always  surveyed  the  lioness 
from  afar.  What  could  she, 
whose  acquaintance  with  Eu¬ 
rope  was  limited  to  one  three- 
months’  trip,  undertaken  by 
the  family,  during  the  summer 
after  she  graduated  from  high 
school,  have  to  say  to  an  om¬ 
niscient  cosmopolite  like  that? 

So  she  hung  about,  within 
ear-shot,  when  it  w’as  possible,  and  watched, 
leaving  the  active  duties  of  entertainment 
to  heavily  cultured  Illuminati  like  the 
Howard  Wests,  or  to  clever  creatures  like 
Hermione  Woodruff  and  Frederica,  and 
Constance  Crawford,  whose  French  was 
good  enough  to  fill  in  the  interstices  in 
Madame  Greville’s  English. 

She  was  standing  about  like  that  at  a  tea 
one  afternoon,  when  she  heard  the  actress 
make  the  remark  that  American  women 
seemed  to  her  to  be  an  exception  to  what  she 
had  always  supposed  to  be  the  general  law 
of  sex  attraction. 

It  was  taken,  by  the  rather  tense  little 
circle  gathered  around  her,  as  a  compli¬ 


ment;  exactly  as,  no  doubt,  Greville  in¬ 
tended  it  to  be  taken.  But  her  look  flashed 
out  beyond  the  confines  of  the  circle  and 
encountered  a  pair  of  big,  luminous  eyes, 
under  brows  that  had  a  perplexed  pucker 
in  them.  Whereupon  she  laughed  straight 
into  Rose’s  face  and  said,  lifting  her  head 
a  little,  but  not  her  voice: 

“Come  here,  my  child,  and  tell  me  who 
you  are  and  why  you  were  looking  at  me 
iike  that.” 

Rose  flushed,  smiled  that  irresistible 
wide  smile  of  hers,  and  came,  not  frightened 
a  bit,  nor,  exactly,  embarrassed;  certainly 
not  into  pretending  she  was  not  surprised, 
and  a  little  breathlessly  at  a  loss  what  to 
say. 

“I’m  Rose  Aldrich.”  She  didn’t,  in 
words,  say,  “I’m  just  Rose 
Aldrich.”  It  was  the  little 
bend  in  her  voice  that  carried 
that  impression.  “And  I  sup>- 
f>ose  I  was — looking  that  way, 
because  I  was  wishing  I  knew 
exactly  what  you  meant  by 
what  you  said.” 

Greville’s  eyes,  somehow, 
concentrated  and  intensified 
their  gaze  upon  the  flushed 
young  face — took  a  sort  of 
plunge,  so  it  seemed  to  Rose, 
to  the  very  depths  of  her  own. 
It  was  an  electrifying  thing 
to  have  happen  to  you. 

M on  Dieu!”  she  said.  “J’ai 
grande  envie  de  vous  le  dire.*’  She  hesi¬ 
tated  the  fraction  of  a  moment,  glanced  at 
a  tiny  watch  set  in  a  ring  upon  the  middle 
finger  of  her  right  hand,  took  Rose  by  the 
arm  as  if  to  keep  her  from  getting  away, 
and  turned  to  her  hostess. 

“You  must  forgive  me,”  she  said,  “if  I 
make  my  farewells  a  little  soon.  I  am 
under  orders  to  have  some  air  each  day 
before  I  go  to  the  theater,  and  if  it  is  to  be 
done  at  all  to-day,  it  must  be  now.  I  am 
sorr>-.  I  have  had  a  very  pleasant  after¬ 
noon. 

“Make  your  farewells  also,  my  child,” 
she  concluded,  turning  to  her  prisoner, 
“because  you  are  going  with  me.” 
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The  next  instalment  of  "The  Real  Adventure”  will  appear  in  the  August  number. 
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(  “  I  there's  something  I  for- 

I  got  to  ask  you  last  night.” 

Winifred  Iverson,  in  a 
crisp,  rose-striped  morning  frock  that  set 
off  her  pretty  dark  hair  and  eyes,  leaned 
earnestly  over  the  Japanese  breakfast  tray 
toward  her  husband.  He  was  a  tall,  fair, 
pleasant-faced  young  man,  who,  after  the 
traditional  habit  of  the  commuter,  was  eat¬ 
ing  his  bacon  and  eggs  with  one  eye  roving 
comp)etently  sideways  over  the  newspaper 
on  the  table  near  him.  Between  bites  he 
made  absent-minded  replies  to  the  three- 
year-old,  flaxen-curled  Matilda,  sitting  be¬ 
side  him  in  her  high  chair  well  bibbed 
against  the  overflowing  of  her  tipping 
spoon,  held  tight  in  her  small  fist. 

“Keep  still  for  a  moment,  Matilda.  Les¬ 
lie,  isn’t  it  ’most  time  for  a  directors’  meet¬ 
ing?” 

“Yes,  there’s  one  to-morrow — Wednes¬ 
day.” 

“Oh,  I’m  so  glad!  You’re  going  to  it, 
aren’t  you?” 

“Yes,  I  supp>ose  so.” 

Mrs.  Iverson  gave  a  sigh  of  relief;  her 
knitted  brow  smoothed.  For  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  board  a  ten-dollar  gold- 
piece’ was  the  perquisite  of  each  member; 
Leslie  always  gave  his  coin  to  her. 

“That  just  helps  me  out.  I  want  to  buy 
the  new  rug  this  week  without  fail;  this  old 
one  is  so  terrible  I  can’t  ask  another  soul 
into  the  house  until  I  do.  I’ve  been  saving 
up  my  Christmas  and  birthday  money  for 
nearly  a  year,  and  if  I  don’t  get  the  rug  now 


it  will  just  melt,  in  these  hard  times.  Moth¬ 
er  and  I  saw  the  kind  I  want  yesterday — 
awfully  good  value,  but  I  just  needed  ten 
dollars  more.  She  wanted  to  give  it  to  me, 
but  I  wouldn’t  let  her,  with  all  she’s  done 
already.” 

“That  was  right.” 

Mr.  Iverson  rose,  kissed  his  wife  and 
child,  swooped  for  overcoat,  hat,  and  news¬ 
paper,  made  for  the  door,  and  then  turned 
back  with  his  usual  sunny  expression,  to 
say:  “I’ll  be  home  a  little  late  for  dinner. 
Your  father  has  asked  me  up  to  the  links 
with  him  this  afternoon;  there’s  nothing 
doing  at  the  office,  so  I  might  as  well  get 
off — ”  and  was  gone. 

His  w’ife  sat  looking  after  him  with  a 
slight  knitting  of  the  brow.  When  a  man 
played  golf  it  seemed  to  take  an  unholy  grip 
on  him;  it  literally  took  precedence  of  every¬ 
thing  else.  If  Leslie  could  get  off  early, 
there  were  ever  so  many  odd  jobs  to  be 
done  in  the  house;  there  was  no  sense  in 
hiring  a  man  at  so  much  an  hour  when  one 
was  trying  to  keep  down  expenses.  She 
couldn’t  realize  that  to  do  little  odd  jobs 
at  the  present  moment  irritated  him  inex¬ 
pressibly — in  some  foolish  way  it  irritated 
him  that  he  did  have  this  e.xp>ensive  time  to 
waste  on  them;  there  was  nothing  to  sugar 
the  thought,  as  there  w’as  in  the  joys  of  golf. 

Her  own  father,  kind  Mr.  Brentwood, 
abetted  Leslie  in  the  latter,  saying  that  he 
needed  both  the  exercise  and  the  diversion 
in  this  crucial  jjeriod  of  affairs;  perhaps 
he  was  right — Leslie  had  looked  unusually 
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anxious  lately,  in 
contrast  to  his  hab¬ 
itual  sunniness. 

But  women  did 
things  veiy  differ¬ 
ently.  She  herself 
had  been  conscien¬ 
tiously  economical 
on  a  reduced  al¬ 
lowance  during  this 
war-strain  which 
had  so  greatly  af¬ 
fected  the  trade  of 
the  Electrographic 
Company.  She  had 
at  times  a  feeling  that  she  could  have  run 
her  husband’s  business  better  than  he  did; 
he  wotild  keep  that  exf)ensive  secretary- , 
when  she  had  told  him  a  dozen  times  that 
he  could  get  a  woman  to  fill  the  place  for 
half  the  price;  it  seemed  odd,  too,  that  he 
should  take  afternoons  off  for  pleasure  when 
business  was  slack. 

Winifred  hustled  around  putting  things 
to  rights;  this  was  her  busy  morning — there 
was  a  meeting  at  Mrs.  Bannard’s  at  ten 
o’clock  to  sew  for  the  Red  Cross;  but  her 
mother  had  promised  to  do  the  marketing 
for  her.  In  view  of  the  uncertain  times,  the 
High  Cost  of  Liv-ing  was  being  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  grappled  with;  the  era  of  telephoning 
for  supplies  had  come  to  an  end — in  theory 
at  least — the  nicest  people  coming  in  their 
motors  or  on  foot  with  baskets  or  string 
bags,  and  filling  them  at  the  newly  estab¬ 
lished  market,  where  those  nice  farmers 
were  so  pleased  to  sell  to  you.  The  Price 
of  Food  had  become  a  Cult,  to  be  discussed 
on  all  occasions. 

Even  the  little  Matilda  had  a  market- 
basket  about  the  size  of  a  peanut,  with 
which  she  trotted  along  by  the  side  of  her 
proud  grandmother,  when  the  latter  stopped 
for  her,  as  to-day.  Mrs.  Brentwood  was 
fresh-colored,  with  slightly  gray  hair,  and 
an  expression  of  calm  that  contrasted  with 
the  anxious  tenseness  of  the  daughter. 

“I  see  that  your  screen-doors  are  not  off 
yet,  Winifred,”  she  remarked. 

“No,  I’ve  been  w-aitihg  for  Leslie  to  take 
them  down;  of  course  the  season  has  been 
late.  I  thought  he’d  do  it  to-day,  but  he 
won’t  be  home  in  time;  he’s  going  with 
father  to  play  golf.  He  does  caddie  for  him¬ 
self  now,  but  still - ” 

“Oh,”  said  the  mother  understandingly, 
“it’s  such  beautiful  weatherl”  She  hesi¬ 


tated  a  moment: 
“How  alxmt  the 
rug?  I  want  to 

say  again - ” 

“No,you  won’t,” 
interrupted  the 
daughter,  smiling, 
with  her  arms 
around  the  other. 
“I’m  to  have  the 
ten -dollar  gold- 
piece  when  Leslie 
goes  to  his  dire^- 
ors’  meeting  to¬ 
morrow.  I’ll  have- 
the  rug  this  week,  so  it’s  all  right.” 

“All  yight,”  echoed  the  little  Matilda, 
as,  her  tiny  hand  burrowing  into  the  fond 
grandmother’s,  the  two  went  off;  the  child 
in  her  white  woolly  coat  and  rosetted  cap, 
looking  like  a  little  white  rabbit  skipping 
along. 

At  the  very-  moment  of  her  confident  as¬ 
sertion,  Winifred  had  had  that  strange, 
jjsychic  double  feeling  that  comes  to  us 
at  times  apparently  without  reason,  that 
what  she  said  was  not  true.  Perhaps  gold- 
pieces  would  no  longer  be  given  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  board;  perhaps  there  would  be 
no  meeting;  perhaps —  She  seemed  to  be 
full  of  uncomfortable  sensations. 

Everything  was  in  full  progress  when 
Winifr^  reached  the  Bannards’,  with  a 
great  tearing  off  of  muslin  and  cutting  out 
with  large  shears,  and  the  soft  whir  of 
sewing-machines,  and  the  busy  click  of 
knitting-needles.  Each  woman  had  a  deep, 
unspoken  sentiment  for  the  sick  or  wound^ 
that  she  would  never  see;  but  after  the  usual 
horrified  remarks  on  the  latest  news  of  the 
war,  and  recitals  from  the  letters  of  friends 
abroad,  matters  nearer  home  were  taken  up. 

Pretty,  gentle  Mrs.  Chandor  announced 
the  fact  that  she  had  bought  eight  large 
tomatoes  for  five  cents  in  the  market  that 
very  morning;  while  Mrs.  Rickland,  a  much 
older  woman,  confessed  that  she  hadn’t 
been  there  yet;  her  girls  had  been  out  to 
a  dance  until  two  o’clock  the  night  before, 
and  she  had  sat  up  for  them. 

“W'ell,  at  our  house  Brunhilda  and  Er- 
mentrude  each  have  their  latch-key,”  said 
Mrs.  Fremer,  another  matron,  of  an  impos¬ 
ing  Roman  presence;  “their  work  often 
keeps  them  in  town  so  late;  but  I  can’t 
quite  make  up  my  mind  to  let  Tucker  have 
one,  though  his  father  thinks  I  ought  to; 
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with  boys  it’s  so  different — you  never  can 
tell  what  they  may  do.  I  feel  now  that  I 
know  Tucker’s  every  thought.” 

There  was  a  moment’s  delicate  silence, 
which  seemed  to  cover  some  dissent  from 
this  last  statement  among  the  listeners. 

“Ah!”  breathed  the  elegant  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
erts,  her  marble-like  dark  eyes  roving  finely 
around  the  group.  “A  woman’s  influence 
is  so  much!” 

“Well,  I’ve  never  found  her  influence 
amount  to  such  a  great  deal,”  retiumed  the 
charming  Mrs.  Silverton;  her  blue  eyes 
gleamed  under  their  long  lashes.  “Here 
I’ve  been  for  five  years  trying  to  teach  my 
husband  not  to  t^ow  his  wet  towels  in  a 
wad  on  the  bathroom  floor,  and  he  still 
does  it.” 

“I  think  men  stay  just  about  the  same, 
no  matter  what  you  do,”  said  Nell  Crandall 
comfortably. 

“Oh,  my  dear!'’’  Mrs.  Fremer  shook  her 
head.  “It  is  easy  to  pass  over  these  things 
lightly;  but  when  you  see  men  deteriorating 
b^ause  of  the  lack  of  the  higher  feminine 
ideal,  and  because  women  shirk  their  duty, 
it  is  a  very  serious  matter  indeed.  Every¬ 
thing  depends  upon  the  wife  and  mother! 
There  was  Mrs.  Laurence, 
over  at  the  Ridge — she  isn’t 
here  to-day,  is  she?  She 
told  me  herself  that  her  hus¬ 
band  wasn’t  going  to  vote 
at  the  last  local  election  be¬ 
cause  he  wasn’t  interested  in 
it,  and  she  said  to  him: 

‘Will,  I  haven’t  the  ballot 
yet.  I’m  sorry  to  say,  but 
you  have,  and  I  think  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  not  to 
use  it!’  So  he  voted,  though 
he  said  it  didn’t  make  any 
difference,  for  the  other  side 
got  in  as  usual.  But  it’s 
the  principle  that  counts.” 

Mrs.  Roberts  nodded  sol¬ 
emnly.  “You  can’t  get  away 
from  it — the  responsibility. 

Of  course  it  puts  more  on 
the  woman  all  the  time,  but 
we’re  used  to  that!  Now  there  is  Clemen¬ 
tine  Wilmer — she  isn’t  here,  is  she? — the 
way  her  husband  neglects  his  business  for 
golf  is  simply  dreadful.  He  goes  past  every 
single  afternoon  with  his  clubs.  I  think 
she  is  very  wrong  to  allow  it.  The  home 
depends  on  the  woman,  and  the  nation 


depends  on  the  home — you  can’t  get  away 
from  that.  I  think  myself  that^only  un¬ 
married  men  should  play  golf.” 

“My  husband  doesn’t  like  me  to  stay  in 
the  house  all  the  time;  he  likes  me  to  have 
something  interesting  to  tell  him  at  dinner,” 
said  the  swan-necked  Mrs.  Carpenter  seri¬ 
ously. 

“Oh,  of  course,”  said  Winifred,  who  had 
been  listening  deeply  to  the  conversation. 
She  turned  now  to  Mrs.  Fremer,  who  was 
gathering  up  her  work  as  she  rose  to  go. 
“I  saw  Brunhilda  as  I  came  along,  Mrs. 
Fremer;  how  pretty  she  looks!  I  supp)ose 
you  like  Mr.  Phillips  very  much.” 

“Well,  I’ve  only  met  him  once — Bnm- 
hilda  didn’t  care  to  bring  him  out  to  the 
house  until  after  they  were  engaged,”  said 
the  mother.  “She  said  he  would  see  enough 
of  the  family  afterward.  I  said  at  once: 
‘Brunhilda,  I  can  trust  to  your  intuitions; 
if  he  suits  you,  that  is  enough  for  me.’  Of 
course  she  had  only  known  him  a  short 
time;  still - ” 

“Oh,  goodness,  I’ve  begun  to  think  it 
doesn’t  make  any  difference  whether  you 
know  them  two  days  or  two  years,”  said 
Mrs.  Silverton,  her  eyes  sparkling.  “You 
never  find  out  a  man’s  char¬ 
acter  until  you’re  married 
to  him,  and  then  you  don’t! 
They  keep  doing  the  most 
unexp>ect^  things!  Has 
Mrs.  Fremer  gone?  I 
wouldn’t  trust  to  a  girl’s 
intuition  too  much  myself. 
What  is  it,  Winifred?” 

“Only  that  I  expect  the 
meeting  next  Friday  to  be 
at  my  house,”  said  Winifred 
loudly,  with  the  satisfied 
thought  that  the  ijew  rug 
would  be  in  the  house  sev- 
eral  days  before  that.  She 
/  had  made  up  her  mind  to 
'■  clinch  the  possession  of  it 
and  stop  this  feeling  of  un- 
/  certainty. 

^  The  mark  of  care,  as  Win¬ 

ifred  noticed  quickly,  was 
still  on  Leslie’s  face  when  he  came  home, 
in  spite  of  the  afternoon’s  golf.  But  he 
smiled  with  a  swiftly  approving  glance  as 
he  met  her  dark  eyes — Winifred  had  very 
clear  eyes;  a  sweet  nobleness  of  purpose, 
earnestly  desirous  of  all  the  best  ttogs, 
shone  at  times  unconsciously  in  them.  He 


There  vas  a  meet¬ 
ing  to  sen-  for  the 
Ked  Cross. 
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touched  her  cheek  with  a  little  affectionate  “To-morrow  afternoon.” 
gesture.  Winifred  staled.  “Why,  that’s  the  after- 

“Well,  how  have  things  gone  to-day?”  noon  of  the  directors’  meeting.  You  can’t 
he  asked  as  they  were  seated  at  the  dinner-  go,  Leslie.” 

table.  “Oh,  I  wouldn’t  let  a  little  thing  like  that 

“Oh,  pretty  well.”  She  heroically  for-  interfere.” 
bore  to  mention  that  the  screen-doors  were  “Leslie!  ‘A  little  thing  like  that’ — when 
still  up.  “I’m  soriy  I  had  to  put  Matilda  I  want  that  ten  dollars  so  much!” 
to  bed  before  you  came.  You  seem  tired;  “That’s  sol”  He  looked  at  her  with  al- 
didn’t  you  have  a  good  game?”  most  comical  ruefulness.  “W'ell,  what  do 

“Oh,  yes;  good  enough.  I  guess  I’ll  have  you  think  of  that?  You  see,  except  for  the 
to  cut  out  golf  after  this,  though;  it’s  getting  money,  there  isn’t  the  slightest  use  in  my 
late.  We  had  to  let  a  lot  more  men  _  going  to  that  meeting,  dear.”  He 
go  to-day;  it’s  pretty  hard.  Oh,  we’ll  ^  softened  his  rising  voice  to  gentleness, 

come  out  all  right,  but  it’s  slow  work;  “Nichols  controls  the  board;  he  knows 

ft  gets  me  some  days.”  whole  business;  we  do  just  as  he 

■i'Are  you  still  keeping  that  secre-  /  says,  and  there’ll  be  a  quorum  with- 

tar>-?”  r  i  out  me,  anyway.  If  I  could  only  give 

“Yes.”  dollars  out  of  hand - ” 

“Well,  I  don’t  think  that’s  fair  to  i  ^  :  “You  know  I  wouldn’t  take  it.” 

the  others,  Leslie,  when  you  can  hire  (  \\  “Why  do  you  have  to  get  the  rug 

a  stenographer  for  half  the  price.”  j  si  jii  just  now,  anyway?” 

He  curbed  a  movement  of  impa-  i  \  “Why  do  I  have  to  get  it?  Because 

tience.  “You  don’t  understand — I’ve  ^  ■•-this  is  so  worn  and  ragged  that  it’s 

told  you  before  that  he’s  a  protege  /  ^  I  ^  perfectly  disgusting.  I  can’t  have  a 

of  Nichols  —  it’s  business  to  keep  ji  ^'  }  soul  come  to  the  house  while  it’s  down, 
him.”  ^  I  have  to  put  a  chair  over  there  to 

“Well,  it  doesn’t  seem  fair  to  me.”  '  cover  the  hole.  I  only  asked  the  Red 

“All  right;  suppose  we  call  it  even!  Cross  to  meet  here  on  Friday  because 
There’s  the  telephone.”  I  felt  so  sure  of  having  it,  and  now — oh, 

He  had  leap^  to  his  feet  at  the  sound,  Leslie,  if  you  knew  how  I  hated  to  hear 

and  was  trying  to  answer  it  the  next  mo-  you  talk  that  way!  It  makes  me  feel  that 

ment.  “It  seems  to  be  long-distance —  I  haven’t  done  my  duty  at  all.  It  isn’t 

Hello!  hello!  Who  did  you  say?  Oh,  Mr.  only  the  money — it’s  the  point  of  view.  Ido 

Dorimon!  No,  not  so  busy  as  we  might  be.  think  that  when  a  man  accepts  responsibili- 

Well,  I’ve  about  given  it  up  for  this  season,  ties  he  ought  to  live  up  to  them;  it  just  un- 

but — Why,  that’s  awfully  kind  of  you,  Mr.  dermines  his  whole  character  if  he  doesn’t! 

Dorimon!  Sure  I  will;  nicest  thing  I’ve  You  say  there  is  no  need  for  you  to  go  to 

heard  in  a  coon’s  age.  Yes,  indeed.  I’ll  be  such  an  important  thing  as  a  directors’ 

there  on  time.  Well,  thank  you  ever  so  meeting.  Well,  there  ought  to  be  a  need, 

much.  Good-by!”  there  ought - ” 

“What  is  it?”  his  wife  asked  with  eager  “Oh,  well — ”  he  looked  at  her  absently, 
interest  as  he  dropped  down  in  his  chair  with  as  if  he  were  pondering,  but  still  absurdly 
face  alight.  crestfallen.  “Don’t  say  any  more;  I’ll  go,  of 

“Well,  isn’t  that  fine  of  the  old  chap?  course.  I  wouldn’t  make  you  pay  up  for  it.” 
Wilmer’s  been  trying  to  get  me  in  touch  “But,  Leslie,  that  isn’t  the  way  to  think 
with  him.  Mr.  Dorimon’s  invited  me  out  of  it!”  Womanlike,  however,  having  gained 
to  Boggybrae,  with  Wilmer.  I’ve  always  her  p>oint,  she  began  to  yearn  futilely  over 
wanted  to  try  that  course,  but  it’s  so  far  him.  “You  couldn’t  do  both,  I  suppose?” 

out  I’ve  never  had  the  chance.  He  says  “I  should  say  not.  The  meeting  is  at 
he’ll  take  me  up  in  the  machine.”  three.” 

“I  thought  you  just  said  you’d  given  up  “I  wish  you  could  play  your  old  golf! 
golf  for  this  season.”  Leslie,  it  really  makes  me  miserable  to  have 

“Well,  Winifred!  I  didn’t  mean  I’d  give  you  give  it  up,  but  you  know  yourself  it’s 
up  an  invitation  like  that,  did  I?  Use  your  duly  to  go  to  the  meeting.  And  if  I 
sense.”  don’t  get  that  rug  now — though  that  isn’t 

“When  is  it  to  be?”  the  point - ” 
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“All  right,  all  right;  the  subject  is  closed,” 
said  Leslie  in  that  tone  of  his  that  did  close 
the  subject.  “I’ll  call  up  Mr.  Dorimon  now 
and  tell  him  I  can’t  come.” 

“What  did  he  say?”  she  couldn’t  help 
asking  as  Leslie  came  back  from  the  ’phone. 

“I  couldn’t  get  him;  he’s  gone  out  for  the 
evening.  I’ll  call  him  up  from  town  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning,”  he  answered 
shortly,  bujydng  himself  gloomily  aftenv’ard 
in  a  book  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

But  later  that  quality  of  real  kindness 
and  sweetness  in  him,  which  scrupulously 
considered  her  rights  and  her  happiness,  as¬ 
serted  itself;  in  closing  up  the  house  for  the 
night  he  moved  the  chair,  as  if  by  accident, 
that  covered  the  big  hole  in  the  shabby  rug, 
and  said,  as  he  kicked  it  carelessly  with  his 
foot: 

“Well,  the  little  girl  is  going  to  have  her 
new'  rug  this  week,  anyw'ay.” 

“Yes,”  returned  Winifred  with  an  une.\- 
pected  recurrence  of  that  odd  sensation  that 
she  w'as  saying  what  w-as  not  true. 

II 

The  next  day  was  the  most  beautiful 
softly-golden  one  of  a  softly-golden  au¬ 
tumn;  just  the  day  for  golf.  Winifred 
couldn’t  help  hoping  that  it  might  rain  by 
afternoon  so  that  Leslie  wouldn’t  have  had 
to  give  up  so  much 
after  all.  But  she 
couldn’t  keep 
from  saying  to 
him  that  morning 
as  he  went  out 
through  the 
screen-door: 

“You  won’t  for¬ 
get  to  call  up  Mr. 

Dorimon?”  and 
he  answered, 

“No;  I  won’t  for¬ 
get,  Winifred.” 

The  day  seemed 
rather  a  long  one 
to  her.  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
erts,  over  the  tel¬ 
ephone,  embed¬ 
ded  in  a  lava-flow 
of  elegant  language  the  thrilling  fact  that 
green  peppers  could  actually  be  lx)ught  two 
for  a  cent — cheaper  even  than  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  I — at  a  mysteriously  distant  si>ot  where 
an  Italian  family  sold  vegetables  in  the  home. 


The  fact  somehow  didn’t  appeal  app>etiz- 
ingly.  Mrs.  Wilmer  called  up  to  say  that 
she  and  her  husband  were  going  away  on 
the  morrow  for  a  few  days,  and  how'  pleased 
Jack  had  been  that  Leslie  had  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  Boggybrae.  She  had  to  leave  the 
'phone  suddenly,  and  Winifred  couldn’t 
explain. 

And  as  the  swing  of  life  went,  Mrs.  Chan- 
dor  called  up  to  impart,  in  an  awed  voice, 
the  word  just  received  that  the  fair-haired 
young  Englishman  who  was  in  her  hus¬ 
band’s  office  before  the  war,  had  been  killed 
in  action.  Winifred  hadn’t  known  him,  but 
somehow  the  news  seemed  to  set  one  almost 
in  the  dread  current  of  battle:  with  the  pity 
for  those  who  were  bereaved,  it  made  you 
feel  as  if  you  ought  to  love  those  near  you 
more  than  ever.  She  almost  wished  she 
had  let  Leslie  go  to  his  golf,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  more  serious  issue  involved. 

Just  after  luncheon,  however,  little  Brun- 
hilda  Fremer,  red-cheeked  and  glowing,  ran 
in  on  her  way  home  from  the  train  for  a 
book,  and  incidentally  to  show  her  engage¬ 
ment-ring,  a  large  diamond  sunk  in  a  plati¬ 
num  band  instead  of  the  traditional  gold; 
the  metal  might  be  an  innovation  to  Wini¬ 
fred’s  sentiment,  but  the  look  in  Brunhilda’s 
brown  eyes  as  she  regarded  it  held  all  the 
tradition  of  the  engaged. 

“I  think  it’s  awfully  good,"  she  asserted 
raptly. 

“Was  it  Mr .  Phillips’s  choice?” 
“He  hasn’t  seen  it  yet,”  said 
the  bride-elect,  still  engrossed 
by  the  view  of  her  uplifted  hand. 
"Not  seen  it  yet!" 

Brunhilda  laughed.  “That’s 
exactly  the  way  Aunt  Julia 
sp)oke;  she’s  so  romantic!  No, 
I  didn’t  want  him  along:  he  is  so 
inartistic.  Three  of  the  girls  from 
the  art  school  went  with  me  to 
choose  it — all  he  wanted  was  for 
me  to  be  suited — and  we  had 
the  loveliest  time!  I  telephoned 
him  after  I’d  picked  it  out. 
Really,  you  know  I  didn’t  ap¬ 
prove  of  sp>ending  so  much 
money  on  an  engagement-ring. 
I  could  have  had  all  the  newest 
plumbing  put  in  the  studio  for  half  the  price, 
and  mother  thought  I  was  very  foolish  not 
to;  but  Kelvey  preferred  the  ring.” 

“Well,  I  should  think  so,”  said  Winifred 
frankly. 


I  Flaxen  curled  Matilda, 

'■  urith  a  tipping  spoon 
held  tight  in  her  small 
fist. 
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“I  insisted  on  his  bringing  up 
his  lawbooks  to  the  studio  and 
teaching  me  in  the  evenings,”  con¬ 
tinued  Brunhilda.  “Mother  thinks 
it  is  so  necessary  for  a  woman  y 
to  help  her  husband  in  his  work;  ^ 

he  needs  her  intuition,  of  course,  \ 

but  he  needs  her  knowledge,  too.”  \ 

“I  should  think  it  would  be  al-  \ 

most  too  much  for  you,  studying 
law  after  working  as  hard  as  you 
do  all  day  at  your  decorating.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  mind  that.  Of 
course  we  haven’t  done  much  read¬ 
ing  yet.  I  say  to  him  every  night, 

‘Kelvey,  we  really  must  get  down 
to  work!’  but  there  have  been  so 
many  things  to  talk  about — the 
furnishing  and  all  that,  and  late¬ 
ly — ”  a  sudden  vivid  blush  over¬ 
spread  Brunhilda’s  small  round  face — “Kel¬ 
vey  is  so  foolish  sometimes,”  she  murmured. 

“Of  course  he  is,”  said  Winifred  warmly, 
yet  with  a  feeling  that  in  spite  of  the  girl’s 
theories  her  Kelvey  seemed  to  be  getting 
his  own  way  most  of  the  time. 

“But  I  must  go.  I  hope  I’m  not  keeping 
you  from  Mr.  Iverson?”  said  Brunhilda, 
jumping  up. 

“Why,  Leslie  isn’t  home  at  this  time  of 
day!” 

“Oh!  I  thought  I  saw  him  on  the  train 
I  came  out  on,”  said  Brunhilda,  staring. 

“You  couldn’t  have!  He  has  an  engage¬ 
ment  in  town  at  three  this  afternoon.” 

“I  must  have  been  mistaken  then;  still 
— Good-by!"  She  seemed  suddenly  to  melt 
warmly  into  Winifred’s  embrace,  velvet 
coat,  feathered  hat  and  all,  with  something 
indescribably  whole-hearted  and  confiding 
in  the  action.  Winifred  didn’t  wonder  at 


"  Nicest  thtnz 
Pve  heard  in 
a  coon's  age." 


had  almost  given 
%  him  up;  when  he 

came  in  vigorously, 

^  ^ A  A  X  tall  and  fair-haired, 

I  his  sunny  presence 

seemed  to  fill  the  lit- 
fie  house. 

y  \  I  He  kissed  his  wife 

^  i  1.  with  unusual  tender- 

- ness,  smiling  down 

- ^  into  the  dark  eyes 

raised  with  uncon- 
scious  questioning  to 
[  ^  •  his,  and  afterward 

)  put  his  hand  in  one 

....  .  pocket  and  then  in 

\  Nicest  thing  .  j- 

\  Pve  heard  in  the  Other,  pretending 

\  a  coon's  age."  exaggerated  surprise 
\  and  drawing  it  out 

empty. 

“I  hope  I  haven’t  lost  it!  Too  bad — ^you’ll 
have  to  go  without  that  rug  after  all. 
Steady  now — steady —  Ah,  here’s  the  pre¬ 
cious  ten-dollar  gold-piece.” 

Winifred  pounced  on  it,  laughing. 

“You  do  behave  like  such  a  goose,  Leslie. 
But  I’m  very  glad  to  have  it.  I  kept  fancy¬ 
ing  that  something  would  interfere.”  She 
held  him  off  suddenly  at  arm’s  length,  voic¬ 
ing  a  half-suspicion:  “You  didn’t  take  it 
from  the  reserve  fund?”  The  small  reserve 
fund  in  the  bank  was  sacred,  to  be  taken 
only  in  emergency  with  the  consent  of  both. 

The  comers  of  his  mouth  set  in  a  straight 
line.  “No,  ma’am,  I  did  not.  Isn’t  this 
money  good  enough  for  you?” 

“Leslie,  don’t,  dear;  I  only  thought  the 
meeting  might  have  been  postponed.” 

“Well,  it  wasn’t.” 

His  sunniness  shone  forth  again,  yet  with 
a  certain  anxious  earnestness  below  it. 


Kelvey  Phillips’s  disinclination  for  spending 
all  his  evenings  in  the  study  of  law. 

But  why  had  Brunhilda  imagined  that 
she  saw  Leslie?  If  he  had  broken  his  word 
and  gone  to  play  golf  he  would  have  gone 
from  town  in  Mr.  Dorimon’s  motor;  reason 
it  out  any  way  you  would,  he  couldn’t  have 
been  where  Brunhilda  thought  she  saw  him. 
Once  she  had  herself  come  face  to  face  in 
town  with  the  husband  of  an  acquaintance 
after  having  just  been  told  that  he  had  gone 
to  another  city — it  had  given  her  a  queer 
sensation  that  she  had  never  forgotten.  Did 
men  do  such  things — things  they  didn’t  tell 
their  wives? 

Leslie  was  unusually  late  for  dinner;  she 


“Now  be  sure  and  get  that  rug  to-morrow; 
that’s  all  I  ask.  If  you  don’t.  I’ll  borrow 
the  money  from  you.” 

“Oh,  I’ll  get  it,”  said  Winifred  gaily. 

Yet,  after  all,  she  didn’t  go  into  town  on 
the  morrow:  little  Matilda  had  a  slight  cold. 
Something  each  day  seemed  to  prevent. 
That  special  tenderness  which  she  had  noted 
on  Leslie’s  part  still  continued:  he  brought 
her  a  bunch  of  carnations  the  next  night, 
which,  though  somewhat  wilted — having 
been  bought  “off  a  boy”  in  the  street — 
were  still  floral  tokens  of  affection;  he  took 
off  the  screen-doors  without  being  reminded 
again;  he  spent  all  one  evening  putting 
washers  on  the  leaking  faucets;  and  he 
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agreed,  with  only  faint  demur,  to  take  that 
unholy  walk  to  the  Fremers’  on  the  farthest 
borders  of  the  town,  in  acceptance  of  the 
inxdtation  to  “meet”  Brunhilda’s  young 
man. 

Leslie’s  behavior,  indeed,  was  such  as  to 
have  made  a  wife  with  more  exjierience  pan¬ 
der  somewhat  on  its  cause.  But  he  also 
asked  every  day  with  unusual  interest  when 
the  Wilmers  would  be  back,  and  if  she  had 
bought  the  rug;  wanting  p)ersistently  to 
know  why  she  hadn’t,  and  urging  her  to 
action. 

After  the  fashion  of  womankind,  Wini¬ 
fred,  who,  while  waiting  for  the  price  of  the 
rug,  felt  that  she  could  barely  eat  or  sleep 
until  it  was  on  the  floor,  couldn’t  seem  to 
find  exactly  the  right  time  now  to  go  into 
town.  She  calmly  let  the  Red  Cross  society 
meet  at  her  house  and  work  with  their  feet 
on  the  old  rug,  ragged  as  it  was;  she  felt  so 
differently  about  it  when  every  one  knew 
she  was  expecting  to  buy  a  better  one. 

“I  really  am  going  in  for  it  to-morrow,” 
she  said  that  evening  in  answer  to  her  hus¬ 
band’s  reiterated  question,  before  starting 
out  for  the  Fremers’. 

“Yes,  I  would  if  I  were  you;  if  you  wait 
too  long  I  may  pitch  this  out,”  he  warned 
her.  “Here’s  an  extra  dollar  for  you — you 
may  need  a  little  more  leeway  incar-^are 
or  lunch,  or  something.” 

“How  is  business  now?”  she  hazarded. 
That  line  in  his  forehead  had  smoothed  out 
somewhat. 

He  looked  at  her  thoughtfully.  “It  seems 
to  be  a  little  better — Heaven  knows  it 
needed  to  bel  We’ve  had  a  big  order 
lately.”  He  stopped  short.  “The  Wil¬ 
mers  won’t  be  at  the  Fremers’,  you  say?” 

“They  don’t  get  back  until  to-morrow.” 

“W’eli,  you  get  that  rug.  Perhaps  we’d 
better  take  a  cab  after  all  over  to  the  Fre¬ 
mers’;  it’s  a  pretty  long  distance  for  you — 
I  tell  you  we  feel  it  now  father’s  away  with 
the  car.” 

“No,  we’ll  walk,”  said  W’inifred  stoutly. 

Ill 

Every  one  was  already  at  the  Fremers’ 
when  they  arrived;  people  standing  in  small 
groups  and  talking  p>erfunctorily.  The 
house  had  a  distinctly  depressing  effect  on 
“company,”  Brunhilda  and  Ermentrude 
ha\ing  decorated  it  in  accordance  with  the 
newest  ideas.  The  drawing-rooms,  hung  in 


gray  and  black,  with  immense  bronze  lam{>s 
that  sent  out  ateut  a  needleful  of  light,  and 
a  few  gleaming  legs  of  chairs  and  tables 
showing  in  the  ^stance,  gave  an  impression 
of  bareness,  as  of  not  yet  being  ready  for 
occupancy-. 

It  was  reported,  by  those  who  had  slept 
there  overnight  in  the  winter-time,  that 
there  were  never  enough  covers.  The  fact 
seemed  somehow  indicative. 

There  was  an  exception,  however,  in 
“Grandma’s”  room,  to  which  certain  fa¬ 
vored  guests  were  conducted  on  arrival;  a 
cheerful,  brilliantly  lighted  spot  of  warm 
red  curtains,  and  sagging,  cushioned  rock¬ 
ers,  and  piles  of  old  magazines,  and  flowered 
work-bags,  and  crocheted  shawls  with  lav¬ 
ender  borders.  Wrapped  in  one  of  the  latter 
in  the  midst  of  these  evidences  of  living. 
Grandma  held  court,  apologizing  scrupu¬ 
lously  for  not  rising  on  account  of  her  foot. 

“I  am  always  glad  to  see  you,  my  dear,” 
she  said  to  Winifred,  who  stood  before  her 
radiant  in  a  pretty  white  evening  gown, 
“and  your  husband,  too.”  She  lowered  her 
voice  to  a  mysterious  whisper:  “What  do  you 
think  of  my  granddaughter’s  young  man?” 

“We’ve  not  met  him  yet,”  said  Winifred. 

“Oh!  Bend  lower,  my  dear.  She  thinks 
she’s  going  to  twist  him  around  her  little 
finger,  but  I  could  tell  her  a  thing  worth 
two  of  that.  He’s  a  rascal  like  your  hus¬ 
band  here — he’s  a  rascal!  He’ll  get  his  own 
way  every-  time  if  he  wants  to.  Ah,  I  know 
you!”  She  shook  her  finger  delightedly-  at 
Leslie. 

“Now,  Mrs.  W'hiting,  you  know  you  love 
me,”  said  Leslie  laughingly,  making  way 
for  the  next  batch  of  visitors. 

“Let’s  go  home  now.  Win,”  he  mur¬ 
mured  suddenly,  balking  at  the  door. 

“No,  w-e  can’t  go  yet,”  she  murmured 
back,  as  they  descended  into  the  esthetic 
gloom  of  the  state  caverns,  in  which  the  lit¬ 
tle  Brunhilda  was  now  circling  around,  like 
a  small  red  robin,  though  she  wore  a  silver 
fillet  in  her  dark  hair,  and  a  classic  yellow 
robe  that  showed  not  only  her  lovely  bare 
white  neck  and  arms,  but  also  her  lovely 
sandaled  little  bare  white  feet. 

Leslie  and  Winifred  halted  by  a  group  of 
friends — the  Chandors  and  Bannards  and 
Silvertons;  the  purple-velveted  Mrs.  Rob¬ 
erts,  who  was  always  afraid  of  losing  some 
pearl  of  converse,  eagerly  detaching  herself 
from  uninteresting  strangers  to  join  the 
others,  as  Brunhilda  came  across  the  room 
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to  them  with  her  young  man  following  a 
half  step  behind,  and  her  head  leaning  back 
over  her  shoulder  as  she  spoke  to  him.  There 
was,  however,  nothing  of  the  laggard  in  his 
mien  or  expression,  which  seemed  to  show 
an  amused  aloofness  from  his  surroundings, 
though  his  smiling  eyes,  bent  on  the  up¬ 
turn^  ones  of  Brunhilda,  were  full  of  a 
gleaming,  guarded  tenderness  of  ardor  that 
capably  bided  its  time. 

Winifred,  turning  to  see  how  Leslie  was 
regarding  them,  gazed  at 
him  in  wonderment.  He 
certainly  had  a  very  queer 
expression,  at  once  sur¬ 
prised,  and  shamefaced, 
and  uneasy;  for  a  moment 
he  seemed  about  to  start 
away  and  go,  and  then 
stood  his  ground  as  Brun¬ 
hilda  came  up. 

“This  is  Mr.  Phillips, 

Mrs.  Iverson — I  think  he’s 
met  all  the  others.  Oh, 
and  Mr.  Iverson!” 

“Well,tt’«  certainly  have 
met  before,  haven’t 
we?”  said  Mr.  Phillips, 
shaking  Leslie’s  hand 
warmly. 

“Why,  do  you  know,  I 
thought  your  name  was 
Hillis,”  said  Leslie,  with 
what  seemed  somewhat  forced  heartiness. 

“No;  Phillips.  Mr.  Dorimon  speaks 
rather  indistinctly  sometimes.  I  met  your 
husband  at  Boggybrae,  Mrs.  Iverson,  last 
Wednesday.  We  had  a  fine  time.” 

“It  couldn’t  have  been  Wednesday,  for 
that  was  the  day  I  persuaded  him  to  go  to 
a  directors’  meeting,  and  he  brought  me 
home  his  ten-dollar  gold-piece,”  said  Wini¬ 
fred  guilelessly — and  could  have  bitten  out 
her  tongue  the  next  instant. 

“It  was — ah,  Thursday,  of  course,”  said 
Mr.  Phillips  unwinkingly.  “Your  husband 
plays  a  great  game,  Mrs.  Iverson,  a  great 
game!” 


The  Iversons  walked  part  of  the  distance 
home  with  the  Bannards;  the  rest  of  the 
way  they  were  perfectly  silent.  The  stars 
had  come  out  and  the  weather  had  turned 
colder;  their  hurrying  feet  echoed  along  the 
frosty  pavement  with  a  lonely  sound  as  if 
it  were  very  late  in  the  night;  the  key  rang 
in  the  lock. 


Winifred  went  up-stairs  at  once.  When 
Leslie  entered  the  room  a  few  minutes  later, 
stepping  more  heavily  than  was  his  wont, 
she  came  swiftly  toward  him. 

“There,”  she  said,  in  a  breathless  voice, 
holding  out  the  gold-piece  at  arm’s  length. 

He  made  a  quick  gesture  of  repudiation. 
“/  don’t  want  it!” 

“Well,  I’m  sure  I  don’t!”  She  threw  it 
down  on  the  table.  “I  wouldn’t  touch  it 
now  for  anything  on  earth!”  Her  dark  eyes 
blazed  at  him,  her  cheeks 
burned.  Her  voice  rose: 
“I  would  go  without  a  rug 
forever  before  I’d  buy  one 
with  the  price  of — lies;  yes, 
liesl  When  you  were  plan¬ 
ning  all  the  time  to  de¬ 
ceive  me,  just  for  a  miser¬ 
able  game  of  golf.  And 
you  were  at  Boggybrae  all 
the  time!  I  can  never 
forget  it,  I  can  never  for¬ 
get  you  lied  to  me!  I  can 
never - ” 

“Stop!”  said  her  hus¬ 
band  in  a  curiously  level 
tone  that  yet  seemed  to 
carry  a  controlling  force 
with  it.  “Stop  right  now, 
before  you  say  anything 
more  you’ll  be  sorry  for. 
Sit  down  in  that  chair.” 
His  hand  gently  but  firmly  pushed  her 
into  it,  with  her  head  resting  against  the 
back.  After  a  moment  or  two  her  whole 
body  seemed  to  relax;  the  tears  began  to 
well  up  in  her  eyes  and  stream  down  her 
cheeks.  She  groped  blindly  for  her  hand¬ 
kerchief. 

He  stooped  over  and  picked  it  up  off  the 
floor.  “Here  it  is.”  He  thrust  it  into  her 
fingers,  and  then  sat  down  beside  her,  clasp¬ 
ing  her  other  hand  in  his. 

“Now,  don’t  get  to  crying,”  he  warned 
her.  “You  know  it  will  only  make  you  ill 
to-morrow.  There,  that’s  better.  Now  I 
want  you  to  listen  to  me.  I  ought  to  have 
told  you  before,  but  I  knew  you’d  cut  up 
about  the  rug — though  there’s  no  need  to 
— and  I  wanted  to  wait  until  you’d  sure- 
enough  bought  it.  I  didn’t  lie  to  you,  but 
I  let  you  think  what  wasn’t  so — and  I 
shouldn’t  have,  that’s  true  enough.” 

A  shudder  went  through  her,  but  a  pres¬ 
sure  of  his  hand  warned  her  to  control. 

“Want  to  hear  the  rest?  Well,  be  quiet 
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then.  I  was  so  busy  Wednesday  when  I 
got  into  town  that  I  hadn’t  a  minute  to  call 
up  Mr.  Dorimon  until  late  in  the  morning, 
and  then  I  found  that  he’d  left  the  office, 
and  they  didn’t  know  when  he’d  be  back. 
And  just  after  that  Jackson  came  in  and 
paid  me  twenty-five  dollars  I  lent  him  be¬ 
fore  I  was  married,  and  never  e.xpected  to 
see  again.  So  I  thought  it  was  no  harm  to 
take  your  ten  out  of  that.  I  caught  the 
train  out  here  to  get  my  clubs,  and  chased 
back  again  to  meet  the  motor.” 

“Then  Brunhilda  did  see  you!” 

“Yes.  I  did  want  you  to  get  that  rug. 
Win,  before  I  told  you!  As  far  as  the  direc¬ 
tors’  meeting  was  concerned  I  was  only  too 
glad  not  to  have  to  go  to  it,  as  things  went. 
I  knew  all  the  time  it  was  really  better  for 
me  to  stay  away;  you  wouldn’t  understand, 
dear,  if  I  explained;  there’s  too  much  back 
of  it.  You  see,  you  may  be  all  right  in 
theory.  Win,  but  when  it  comes  to  managing 
my  own  affairs  Fve  got  to  be  the  judge. 
And  that  couple  of  hours  with  Mr.  Dorimon 
did  more  for  me  than  I  could  ever  have  got 
without  it.  I’d  been  tiydng  be¬ 
fore  to  get  him  to  order  from 
us,  and  Wilmer  fixed  up  this 
chance  for  me.  I  swear  I’ll  never 
forget  it!  I’ve  been  carr\'ing 
more  lately  than  I  let  on  to  you. 

Feel  better  now,  dear?  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  turn  that  other  fifteen 
over  to  you,  so  that  you  can  buy 
a  hat  or — well,  I  mean  some¬ 
thing  that  you  need.” 


“Oh,  Leslie,  you  think  me  so  foolish!'* 
Winifred’s  words  came  muffled  from  his 
shoulder,  where  his  hand  was  smoothing 
her  dark  hair. 

“You  bet  I  don’t!  I  don’t  think  you’re 
foolish  at  all.  You’re  my  sweet  wife.  Now 
don’t  begin  to  cr>'  again,  dear.”  He  lifted 
her  head  so  that  her  eyes  faced  his.  “You 
help  me  in  a  hundred  ways  I  don’t  tell  you 
of;  perhaps  I  ought  to,  but  I  can’t  seem  to. 
Why,  some  days  in  the  office  when  I  think 
of  you  and  little  Matilda  waiting  home  here 
for  me,  and  how  fine  and  good  and  true  you 
are,  dear,  and  how  much  you  believe  in  me, 
I  get  all  soft;  I  feel  as  if  I  couldn’t  work  hard 
enough  for  you.  I  just  feel  as  if  I  had  a 
lot  to  live  up  to.” 

“Oh,  Leslie!”  Winifred  clung  to  his  hand, 
with  his  eyes  still  plunged  into  the  upturned 
ones.  She  sighed,  with,  however,  a  little 
note  of  comfort  in  the  sigh. 

“As  if  I  didn’t  know  I  had  a  lot  to  live 
up  to,  too,  dearest — with  you!"  she  protest¬ 
ed  with  sudden,  sweet  fierceness.  “Nothing 
can  ever  come  between  us,  can  it,  even 
when  I’m  horrid!  Yes,  I  was 
horrid,  and  you  know  it —  No, 
don’t  speak,  I  was!  That  old 
Mrs.  Fremer — she  makes  me  so 
cross — but  then,  poor  thing,  we 
all  know  what  her  husband  is! 
Perhaps  it’s  no  wonder  she 
thinks  the  wife  and  mother  has 
to  be  everything!” 

“Well,  she’s  a  pretty  good 
deal,”  said  Leslie  soberly. 


**And  for  a  girl,  let  me  say 
clearly  that  I  consider  the 
stage  an  excellent  place 
and  a  profitable  profession** 

From 

“THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  an  ACTRESS” 

in 

The  August  EVERYBODY’S 


Comic-eiCs 


i-makert  are  syndicated  in  a  thousand 
country.  They  proToke  smiles  enou^ 
ork  to  Chicago — it  laid  out  in  a  strai^t 
\I1  right  Let's  try  again.  They  make 
try  $15,000  to  a  presKlential  $50,000  a 
;  placed  them.  They  are  all  young  and 


BUD  FISHER 


t 


UD  FISHER  (disused  front  names  Harry  Conway)  began  drawing  borders 
around  photographs  for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  in  1905  at  $15  a  week.  * 

He  was  twenty  years  old  and  fondled  an  artistic  tempterament.  Somewhere  be-  i 

tween  his  birth  and  his  flashing  into  art,  Bud  entered  the  University  of  Chicago.  | 

A  year  later  he  went  away  from  there.  He  progressed  on  the  Chronicle  from  borders  to 
news  illustrations.  And  then  one  day,  going  from  a  chop-suey  lunch  to  an  execution,  I 

the  big  idea  came  to  him.  You’ve  gue^ed  it.  Yes.  it  was  Mutt  and  Jeff.  San  Francisco 
had  just  acquired  the  habit  of  a  daily  proprietary  chuckle  over  them  when  a  syndicate  put 
dollar  signs  under  Mutt  and  Jeff  and  rolled  them  clear  across  the  continent  into  art-loving 
New  York.  Three  hundred  papers  would  curl  into  cornucopias  now  rather  than  go  to 
press  without  Mutt  and  Jeff.  Conversationally,  they  have  been  a  boon  to  many.  Mutt 
and  Jeff  are  worth  more  money  than  any  picture  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

Yes,  sir-ee!  Fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  and  the  appetite  for  them  still  growing. 
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BRIGGS 


F  THERE  is  a  Mark  Twain  of  the  Comics — and  we  don’t  assert  it — his  real 
name  is  C.  A.  Briggs.  For  the  benefit  of  the  9,465,284  people  who  have  written 
to  him  to  ask  if  he  has  ever  lived  in  a  countr\’  town,  we  may  announce  that  he 
was  born  in  Reedsburg,  VVis.,  in  1875,  and  he  has  lived  in  Dixon,  Ill.,  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  And  he  now  rests  on  alternate  days  at  New 
Rochelle.  Don’t  ask  him  again  if  he  has  ever  lived  in  a  country’  towm.  He  sampled  col¬ 
lege  at  the  University  of  Nebraska.  For  some  reason  that  is  not  clear,  making  newspaper 
f)ortraits  in  St.  Louis  turned  his  mind  toward  comics.  Having  planned  his  future,  he 
naturally  came  to  New  York  to  syndicate  it.  His  series,  i“Skin-nay,”  pleased,  and  there 
followed  “The  Days  of  Real  Sport,”  “When  a  Fellow  Needs  a  Friend,”  and  many  others. 
A  musical  comedy  based  on  “The  Days  of  Real  Sport”  threatens  Chicago  next  season. 
Briggs  is  an  artist  in  his  interpretation  of  life.  He  has  a  motor-car,  of  course,  a  pretty  fair 
set  of  golf  clubs,  and  six  golf  balls.  .\s  his  receipts  for  dues  from  different  clubs  and  his 
photograph  indicate,  he  is  not  noticeably  unjxppular  with  people  who  know  him. 
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OUTCAULT 


ICHARD  FELTON  OUTCAULT  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  in  1863,  and 

R  thirty  years  later  he  became  a  comic  artist.  There  is  no  traceable  connection 
between  the  place  of  his  birth  and  his  sense  of  humor.  He’s  dean  of  the  comics. 
1  ■  “Hogan’s  Alley,’’  with  the  “Yellow  Kid’’  as  a  star  character,  was  created  for 
the  New  York  World  in  1804.  Children  cried  for  it  Sunday  mornings.  The  Alley  was 
dramatized  and  set  to  music.  The  Sunday  World's  circulation  w'ent  soaring.  “Pore  Lil 
Mose”  came  along  later  in  the  New  York  Herald,  and  then  “Buddy  Tucker.”  “Buster 
Brown”  flashed  out  in  1901,  and  he  has  earned  for  Outcault  $250,000.  Buster  has  been 
the  cause  of  more  than  a  million  dollars’  w'orth  of  litigation.  One  hundred  millions  of  post¬ 
cards  have  carried  his  picture.  Clothes,  books,  dolls,  and  plays  have  been  produced  in  his 
name,  and  he  is  still  going.  VVe  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  a  Buster  Brown  {xtliticai 
party  has  not  been  started  in  Kansas.  Mebbyso.  He  is  certainly  the  best-known  Brown 
in  the  world.  Truth  compels  us  to  say  that  Mr.  Outcault  lives  in  Flushing,  L.  I. — but 
let  him  who  is  without  a  suburban  Brooklvn  address  throw  the  first  stone. 
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jAD — sounds  as  if  it  ought  to  be  followed  with  the  assertion,  “You’re  it!” 
I  *  I  doesn’t  it? — separates  into  the  name  T.  A.  Dorgan.  He  was  born  in  San  Fran- 
A  j!  cisco  in  1877,  and  for  a  while  was  one  of  the  b^t  cash-boys  that  .  J.  J.  O’Brien 

- ’  ever  had.  Admits  it.  Retired  after  some  weeks  and  got  a  job  as  clerk  in  a 

stationer}'  store.  Copied  ever}’  artist  from  Michael  Angelo  to  Gibson.  Unally  got  a  real 
job  as  fashion  artist  and  errand-boy  on  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin.  Being  a  bom  fight- 
bug,  Tad  began  drawing  sport  pictures  and  kept  at  it  for  eight  years,  until  the  New  York 
Journal  offered  him  what  looked  like  a  million  dollars  to  come  to  New  York  and,  as  he 
expresses  it,  “w’ork  a  squirrel  cage.”  That  was  in  1904.  He  is  still  on  the  job.  Prides 
himself  on  sport  prophecies.  If  you  look  carefully,  you  will  find  Silk  Hat  Harry  some¬ 
where  in  the  border  around  Tad.  He  is  smiling  t^ause  three  hundred  papers  simply 
must  have  him.  Tad  has  a  smile  in  his  eyes  for  the  same  reason.  His  auto  is  just 
around  the  comer. 


STERRETT 


LIFF  STERRETT  appears  on  this  page  in  an  automobile  that  Polly  bought 
for  him.  You  will  find  Polly  in  the  lower  left-hand  comer  of  the  picture,  and 
the  other  members  of  her  interesting  family  decorate  the  border.  If  you  are 
a  reader  of  anyone  of  200  newspapers,  you  know  all  about  “Polly  and  Her 
Pals.”  Sterrett  came  to  New  York  from  Minnesota  ten  years  ago.  He  wanted  to  be  an 
artist.  After  two  hard  years  at  the  Chase  Art  School  he  decided  that  he  just  wanted  to 
draw  pictures.  As  a  member  of  the  New  York  Herald  staff  he  illustrated  all  the  things 
that  go  to  make  up  the  daily  grind  of  a  newspaper  assignment  artist.  Still  he  wasn’t  sat¬ 
isfied.  He  wanted  automobiles  and  things  like  that.  He  had  forgotten  all  the  patter 
about  “art  for  art’s  sake.”  And  so  he  went  into  comics.  He  produced  “When  a  Man  Is 
Married,”  “Before  and  After,”  and  “For  This  We  Have  Daughters.”  Good,  clean,  vaude¬ 
ville  fun.  Doing  pretty  well  with  them,  thank  you,  when  along  came  Polly  and  her  family 
to  lift  him  up  into  the  higher  circles  of  the  “comic  strip”  success. 
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DIRKS 


r  LDOLPH  DIRKS  can  talk  about  the  “divine  art  of  Velasquez.”  He  has 

R  painted  in  oils — by  hand.  Says  he  was  driven  to  it  because  the  New  York  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  oils  were  infringing  on  the  comics.  One  was  always  sure  of  a  good 
L-  ^  laugh  at  them.  Having  proved  his  case  by  showing  his  paintings  to  his  editor, 
Dirks  went  back  to  comics.  From  an  old  German  book,  in  1897,  he  got  an  idea  that 
developed  into  the  popular  Katzenjammer  Kids.  They  have  l>een  working  for  him  ever 
since.  Then  along  came  Hans  and  Fritz.  Just  sort  of  happened,  and  they  have  given 
him  a  lot  of  trouble.  He  can’t  get  away  from  them.  And  everything  Dirks  draws  now, 
even  checks,  looks  like  Hans  and  Fritz.  He  has  worked  on  them  ail  over  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe.  Same  old  Hans  and  Fritz.  He  even  tried  drawing  them  left- 
handed,  but  they  didn’t  improve.  And  yet,  if  he  were  going  to  take  out  an  accident  in¬ 
surance  on  them,  he  would  probably  insist  that  the  policy  be  made  out  for  at  least 
$50,000.  Dear  old  Hans  and  Fritz. 
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GOLDBERG 


[OLDBERG  began  drawing  pictures  in  the  Latin  Quarter  of  San  Francisco 
when  he  was  four  years  old.  Now  we  may  disclose  the  fact  that  his  initials, 
R.  L.,  stand  for  Reuben  Lucius.  He  is  thirty-two  years  old.  His  artistic  tem- 
|)erament  came  from  his  father,  who  had  been  police  commissioner.  Goldberg 
didn’t  know  that  he  had  it  until  he  had  wasted  some  years  getting  a  B.  S,  degree  at  the 
University  of  California.  \  month  in  the  City  Engineer’s  office  turned  his  mind  to  art,  and 
he  hunted  the  nearest  newspaper  shop  and  got  busy.  Three  years  later  he  came  to  New 
York,  then  the  Athens  of  the  comics,  got  a  job  on  an  evening  newspaper,  and  has  held 
it  ever  since.  Among  the  popular  series  that  he  has  created  are  “Foolish  Questions,” 
“Phoney  Films,”  and  “I’m  Cured.”  Nearly  250  papers  publish  Goldberg’s  comics.  In 
addition  to  his  income  from  them,  well  above  $20,000  a  year,  he  draws  royalties  on 
books.  As  a  recreation,  Goldberg  goes  into  vaudeville  each  year  for  a  dozen  weeks,  at  $250 
per.  Goldberg  says  he’ll  never  have  to  swing  a  pick  again. 

P.  S.  No,  reader,  all  comic  artists  do  not  make  big  incomes. 
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^  J!  npHOMAS  BEAUCHAMP 
— I  CROCKER,  otherwise 

1  known  as  “Bojo,”  comes 

to  New  York  fr^  from 
\  Yale,  to  tackle  life.  He 
is  bent  on  entering  Wall 
f  •  and  his  father 

I  gives  him  fifty  thousand 

dollars,  with  the  prophecy 
that  he  will  lose  it  all  within  two  years. 

Bojo  goes  to  live  in  an  apartment  with  three 
other  Yde  men — Marsh,  DeLancy,  and  Gran- 
ning — and  enters  the  offices  of  a  brokerage 
firm,  where  he  makes  rapid  advances.  He  is 
tentatively  engaged  to  Doris  Drake,  daughter 
of  a  money  magnate;  through  her  he  gets  a  tip  on 
Indiana  Smelters,  and  not  only  clears  $33,000 
himself,  but  passes  the  tip  to  his  firm  and  his 
friends,  who  make  big  winnings. 

As  a  next  step,  Drake  allows  Bojo  to  sub¬ 
scribe  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  a  pool  to  manip- 
rilate  New  Orleans  and  Pittsburgh.  Because 
Drake  gives  his  firm  large  selling  orders,  Bojo 
assumes  that  the  object  of  the  pool  is  to  push 
the  stock  down.  Bojo,  members  of  his  firm, 
and  his  friends  follow  this  tip  and  sell  short. 

Meantime  he  is  asked  to  the  Drakes’  in  the 
Berkshires  for  winter  sports.  He  goes  coasting 
with  Patsie,  Doris’s  younger  sister,  to  whom  he 
has  been  strongly  attract^;  and  under  the  spell 
of  the  snow  and  the  night  silence  they  both  al¬ 
most  forget  Doris’s  claims.  The  next  day,  on 
a  sleighing  party,  he  asks  Doris  to  set  their 


wedding  date;  but  when  they  get  back  he  has 
an  imperative  summons  home:  apparently 
New  Orleans  and  Pittsburgh  has  been  cornered. 

Arrived  at  home,  he  finds  Marsh  and  De¬ 
Lancy  deeply  involved  and  wild  with  anxiety. 
When  the  Exchange  opens,  the  stock  goes  up 
on  the  jump,  and  Bojo  loses  all  but  $15,000. 
Then  he  realizes  that  if  the  pool  is  wiped  out 
he  is  disgraced  as  well  as  ruined,  for  he  can 
not  meet  his  subscription.  Late  at  night  he 
goes  to  Drake  to  learn  the  amount  of  his  debt. 
Drake  overwhelms  him  with  the  news  that  he 
was  manipulating  a  pool  to  buy;  that,  after 
securing  control  of  the  road,  he  had  sold  it  at  a 
profit  of  $10,000,000  of  which  $2  50.000  is  Bo  jo’s. 

Back  in  the  apartment,  DeLancy,  crazy 
drunk,  fights  to  commit  suicide.  He  has  lost 
not  only  his  own  money,  but  that  of  a  vaude¬ 
ville  actress  with  whom  he  is  infatuated.  Bojo 
makes  him  take  the  amount  of  their  losses, 
plus  a  profit.  Marsh,  refusing  Bojo’s  money, 
disturbs  him  profoundly  by  the  suggestion  that 
Drake  had  expected  him  to  mislead  his  friends. 
This  is  followed  by  the  shock  of  Forshay’s  suicide 
— a  member  of  his  firm  who  had  been  ruined 
on  Bojo’s  tip;  and  he  ends  by  paying  the  entire 
amount  of  Forshay’s  debts.  A  few  days  later 
he  goes  to  Drake  and  asks  him  pointblank 
whether  Marsh’s  suspicion  is  true.  By  his 
evasions  Drake  confirms  his  fear,  and  Bojo 
returns  what  is  left  of  his  $250,000. 

Just  outside  Drake’s  door  he  finds  Doris, 
listening  from  behind  the  curtain. 


il  T  T  7  HAT  I  you  were  there!  You  heard!” 
\/\  he  said,  astounded. 

’  ^  She  nodded  her  head,  incapable 
of  speech,  her  finger  still  on  her  lips,  draw¬ 
ing  him  by  the  hand  into  the  little  sitting- 


room  where  they  were  in  a  measure  free 
from  other  eyes. 

“Now  for  a  torrent  of  reproaches,”  he 
thought  grimly. 

But,  instead,  the  next  moment  tears  were 
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on  her  cheeks,  her  arms  about  him,  and  her 
head  on  his  shoulder.  Seeing  her  thus 
shaken,  he  thought  bitterly  that  all  this 
grief  was  but  for  the  material  loss,  the  blow 
to  her  ambitions.  Ail  at  once  she  raised 
her  head,  took  him  firmly  by  the  shoulder, 
and  said: 

“Bojo,  I’ve  never  loved  you  before,  but 
I  do  now — oh,  yes,  now  I  know!” 

He  shook  his  head,  unable  to  believe  her 
ca|)able  of  great  emotions.  “Doris,  you  are 
carried  away — this  is  not  what  you’ll  say 
to-morrow.” 

“Yes,  yes,  it  is!”  she  cried  fervently. 
“I’ll  sacrifice  anything  now — nothing  will 
ever  make  me  give  you  up!” 

“Luckily  for  you,”  he  said,  his  look  dark¬ 
ening,  “you’ll  have  time  enough  to  come  to 
your  senses.  If  you  heard  all,  you  know 
what  this  means — starting  over.” 

“I  heard — I  understand,”  she  said,  close 
to  him,  her  eyes  shining.  He  looked  at 
her,  thrilled  by  her  feeling,  and  yet  uncon¬ 
vinced. 

“It’s  just  your  imagination,”  he  said 
quietly;  “that’s  all.  Doris,  I  know  you  too 
well — what  you’ve  lived  with  and  what 
you  must  have.”  He  added,  with  a  doubting 
smile:  “You  remember  what  you  said  to 
me  that  day  on  our  ride,  when  we  passed 
through  that  factory’  v’illage — ‘Ask  me  any¬ 
thing  but  to  be  poor.'  ” 

“Bojo,”  she  said  desperately,  “you  don’t 
understand  what  a  woman  is.  That  was 
true — then.  There’s  all  that  you  say  in  me, 
but  there’s  something  else  which  you’ve 
never  called  out  before,  which  can  come 
when  I  love,  when  I  really  love.”  She  clung 
to  him,  fighting  for  him,  feeling  how  close 
she  had  b^n  to  losing  him.  “Bojo,  believe 
in  me;  giv’e  me  one  more  chance.” 

“To-morrow  you’ll  come  to  me  with  some 
new  scheme  for  making  money.” 

“No,  no.” 

“You’ll  try  to  persuade  me  that  I  should 
marry  you  on  your  money,  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  your  father  can  shove  in  my  way. 
Oh,  Doris,  I  know  you  too  well!” 

“No,  no,  I  won’t.  I  don’t  want — don’t 
you  see  I  don’t  want  to  make  you  do  any¬ 
thing?  I  want  to  follow'  you!” 

He  turned,  walked  away,  and  sat  down, 
gazing  out  through  the  w’indow,  feeling 
something  dark  and  enveloping  closing 
about  him  without  his  being  able  to  slip 
away.  She  came  impulsively  to  his  side, 
flinging  herself  on  the  floor  at  his  knees,  car¬ 


ried  aw’ay  with  the  intensity  of  her  emotion. 

“What  does  all  the  rest  amount  to?”  she 
said  breathlessly.  “I  want  you!  I  want  a 
man,  not  a  dummy,  in  my  life.  I  want  some 
one  to  look  up  to,  bigger,  stronger  than  I  am, 
that  can  make  me  do  things.” 

He  put  his  hand  on  hers,  thrilling  as  she 
bent  quickly  and  kissed  it.  “The  trouble 
has  been,”  he  said  slowly,  “all  this  time  I’ve 
been  trying  to  come  to  your  ways  of  living, 
to  reach  you.  Doris,  I  can’t  promise;  I’m 
not  sure  of  myself,  of  what  I  think - ” 

“Oh,  it  would  be  sucl.  a  dreadful  thing  if 
you  were  to  let  me  go  now,”  she  said  sud¬ 
denly,  covering  her  face.  “Now,  when  I 
know  what  I  could  do.” 

“Yes,”  he  assented,  feeling  too  the  power 
he  had  suddenly  acquired  to  make  or  mar  a 
life,  and  writh  that  power  the  responsibility. 

“You  can  do  anything  with  me,”  she  said 
in  a  whisp>er. 

He  felt  a  lump  in  his  throat,  a  sense  of 
being  blocked  at  every  turn,  a  horror  of 
doing  harm,  and  a  wild  pride  in  the  thought 
that  at  the  last  this  girl,  whom  he  had  re¬ 
belled  against  so  often  for  being  writhout 
emotion  or  passion,  w’as  at  his  feet,  without 
reserve,  a  warm,  adoring  woman. 

“Doris,  you  have  got  to  come  to  me  on 
my  footing,”  he  said  firmly  at  last. 

She  accepted  it  as  the  answer  she  had 
longed  for,  raising  her  face  suffused  w’ith 
joy,  pressing  his  hand  to  her  heart,  her  eyes 
swimming  with  tears,  inarticulate.  “Try 
me — anything!  I’m  happy — so  happy — so 
afraid — I  was  so  afraid — oh,  Bojo,  to  think 
I  might  never  have  known  you — lost  you!” 

When  a  little  calm  had  been  reestablished, 
she  wished  to  marry  him  at  once,  to  live  in 
one  room  in  a  boarding-house,  if  necessar>’, 
to  prove  her 
sincerity.  He 
answered  her 
evasively,  pre¬ 
tending  to  laugh 
at  her,  feeling 
the  while  the 
leaden  load  of 
what  by  a  trick 
of  fate  he  had 
assumed  at  the 
moment  when 
he  had  e.xp)ected 
the  completest 
freedom.  Yet 
there  was  some¬ 
thing  so  genuine. 


“This  room  was 
a  hell  before 
Granmngr  tame." 
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so  uncalculated  in  her  contrition,  something 
so  helpless  and  appealing  to  his  strength  in 
her  surrender  to  his  will  and  decision,  that 
he  felt  stirred  to  a  poignant  pity,  and  shrank 
before  the  brutality  of  inflicting  pain. 

When  he  left,  quiet  and  brooding,  turning 
the  comer  of  the  avenue  his  glance  hap¬ 
pened  to  go  to  a  window  on  the  second  floor, 
and  he  saw  Patsie  looking  down.  He 
stopped,  stumbling  in  his  progress,  and  then, 
recovering  himself,  lifted  his  hat  solemnly. 
She  did  not  move  nor  make  an  answering 
gesture. 


When  he  returned  to  the  Court  and 
stopp>ed  mechanically  at  the  desk  for  his 
mail,  Della,  with  her  welcoming  smile, 
chided  him. 

“My!  but  you  look  awful  serious,  Mr. 
Crocker!” 

“Do  I?  Yes,  I  suppose  so,”  he  said 
absent-mindedly. 

He  went  through  into  the  inner  court  that 
yesterday  had  seemed  to  him  such  a  con¬ 
stricted  little  spot  in  the  great  city  which 
had  responded  to  his  fortunate  touch.  Now, 
in  the  falling  dusk,  with  the  lights  blossom¬ 
ing  out,  the  court  seemed  very  big,  crowded 
with  human  beings  in  the  battle  of  life,  and 
he  himself  small  and  without  significance. 

“Well,  I’ve  chucked  it  all,”  he  said,  lin¬ 
gering  in  the  quiet  and  the  suffused  half 
lights.  “I  took  the  bit  in  my  teeth.  There’s 
no  turning  back  now.”  He  remembered  his 
father  and  the  old  battling  look  of  defiance 
in  his  eyes  as  he  had  exhorted  his  son. 

“Guess,  after  all,”  he  said  grimly,  feeling 
all  at  once  drawn  closer  to  his  own,  “I  must 
be  a  chip  of  the  old  block.” 

Granning  alone  was  in  the  study  as  he 
came  in,  spinning  his  hat  on  to  the  sofa. 

“Well,  Granning,  I’ve  up  and  done  it,” 
he  said  shortly. 

“Eh,  what?”  said  Granning,  looking  up 
rather  alarmed. 

He  told  him. 

“And  so,  Granning,  I’m  a  homy-handed 
son  of  labor  from  this  time  forth,”  he  said 
in  conclusion.  “You’ll  have  to  find  me  a 
job!”  The  laugh  failed.  It  seemed  out  of 
place  at  that  moment  with  Granning  staring 
at  him.  He  added  quietly:  “Guess  self- 
respect  is  worth  more  than  I  thought!” 

“God,  I’m  glad!”  said  Granning,  bringing 
down  his  great  fist. 

He  had  never  in  all  their  long  friendship 
seen  Granning  so  stirred! 


Bqjo  Hunts  a  Job 


ELL,  now  to  hunt  a  job!” 

He  woke  up  the  next  morning 
with  this  one  idea  dominant, 
dressed  to  a  whistling  accompaniment,  and 
came  gaily  to  breakfast.  A  load  seemed  to 
have  been  suddenly  lifted  from  his  mind, 
the  day  fair  and  the  future  keen  with  the 
zest  of  a  good  fight  without  favors.  The 
breakfast  was  delicious  and  the  air  alive 
with  energy. 

“Seems  to  me  you’re  looking  rather 
cocky,”  said  Marsh,  studying  him  with  sur¬ 
prise.  ^ 

“Never  felt  fitter  in  my  life,”  said  Bojo, 
stealing  a  roll  from  DeLancy,  who  had 
completely  lost  his  good  spirits. 

“What’s  up?  Going  to  trim  the  market 
again?” 

Bojo  laughed,  a  free  and  triumphant 
laugh.  “Never  again  for  me!”  He  added 
quickly,  remembering  the  attitude  they  had 
assumed  for  DeLancy ’s  benefit:  “Luck’s 
been  with  me  long  enough — I’m  not  going 
to  bank  on  luck  any  more!” 

Fred  pushed  his  plate  from  him  and  went 
into  the  outer  room  without  meeting  their 
glances. 

“I  say,  Bojo,  one  thing  we  ought  to  do,” 
said  Marsh  under  his  breath:  “get  after 
the  infant  and  give  him  a  solemn  dressing- 
down.” 

“You  don’t  suppose  he’s  fool  enough  to 
try  the  market  again?” 

“Who  know’s  what  he’ll  do?”  said  Marsh 
gloomily.  “Sometimes  I  think  it  would 
have  kept  him  out  of  more  trouble  if  you’d 
let  him  be  cleaned  out!” 

“You  mean  Louise  Varney — Good  Lord!” 

“Exactly.” 

“Do  you  think  he  suspects?”  said  Bojo, 
after  a  moment’s  hesitation — “I  mean  about 
his  taking  a  profit.” 

“Of  course,”  said  Marsh  quietly. 

“Poor  devil!  Well,  heavens!  I  can’t  criti¬ 
cize  him,”  said  Bojo  moodily.  “I  pretty 
near  did  the  same  thing.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  now?”  said 
Marsh,  to  keep  the  conversation  clear  of 
disturbing  memories. 

“Going  to  start  in  on  a  new  job.” 

“What?”  said  Marsh,  surprised. 

“Oh,  I’m  going  to  look  around,”  said 
Bojo  in  an  o^and  sort  of  way.  “I  want 
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something  solid  and  real — constructive  is 
the  word.  Well,  Roscy,  wish  me  good  luck 
— I’m  starting  to  look  over  the  field  this 
morning.”  He  rose  confident  and  happy, 
slapping  his  friend  on  the  shoulder,  with  the 
old  boyish  exhilaration.  “By  Jove,  I’m  glad 
to  have  it  over  and  to  begin  a  real  life!” 

“Give  you  a  try  at  reporting,”  said 
Marsh. 

“Not  on  your  life.  I’m  going  out  for 
something  myself.  Hello  there,  old  Fred- 
die-boy!  Got  your  hair  on  straight?  Well, 
then,  come  on  and  tell  Wall  Street  what  to 
do.” 

An  hour  later,  still  full  of  confidence,  he 
took  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  entered 
the  offices  of  Stoughton  &  Bird.  Young 
Stoughton  was  of  his  social  crowd,  and  the 
father  had  been  particularly  agreeable  to 
him  on  the  several  occasions  on  which  he 
had  dined  at  their  home.  The  house  was 
known  for  its  conservatism,  dealing  in  solid 
investments. 

“Hello,  Skeeter,”  said  Bojo,  gixdng  young 
Stoughton  his  college  nickname.  “Is  the 
Governor  busy — could  he  see  me  ten  min¬ 
utes?” 

They  were  in  a  vast  outer  chamber,  with 
junior  members  installed  at  distant  desks, 
the  telephone  ringing  at  every  moment. 

“I  think  you’ve  caught  him  right,”  said 
Stoughton,  shaking  his  hand  cordially. 
“Wait  a  moment — I’ll  ’phone  in.”  He  nod¬ 
ded  presently.  “Sure  enough — go  right  in.” 

Stoughton,  senior,  a  short,  well-groomed 
man,  club-man  and  whip,  pumped  his  hand 
affably  with  the  smiling  relaxation  of  one 
who  throws  off  momentarily  the  profes¬ 
sional  manner. 

“Glad  to  see  you,  Tom.  I  was  asking  Jo 
yesterday  what  had  become  of  you.  Well, 
what  have  you  got  up  your  sleeve?  You 
look  mighty  important.  Want  to  sell  me  a 
railroad  in  Mexico  or  half  of  a  Western 
state?” 

“Nothing  like  that,”  said  Tom,  laughing 
and  at  his  ease  at  once.  “What  I’m  looking 
for  is  a  job.” 

“You  don’t  mean  it,”  said  Stoughton  in 
surprise. 

“I  want  to  get  e.xp)erience  along  solid 
lines,”  said  Bojo  confidentially.  “In  con¬ 
servative  financing,  and  investments.  I 
don’t  know  whether  you’ve  got  anything 
op)en,  but  if  you  have  I’d  like  to  apply.” 

“I  see.”  Stoughton  nodded,  plainly  per¬ 
plexed.  “Does  that  mean  you’ve  left - ” 


“Hauk  &  Flaspoller — yes.” 

Stoughton  frowned.  “That’s  poor  Char¬ 
lie  Forshay’s  firm,  isn’t  it?” 

“Yes.” 

“They  were  caught  pretty  hard  in  New 
Orleans  and  Pittsburg,”  said  Stoughton 
meditatively.  “Yes,  I  remember.  Were 
you  caught  too?” 

“I  was.” 

“What  were  you  getting  there?” 

“Of  course  I  don’t  expect  to  get  what  I 
was  making  there — not  just  at  present,” 
said  Bojo  magnanimously.  “I  was  getting 
as  much  as  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
a  week  at  the  end.” 

“No,”  said  Stoughton  without  the  flicker 
of  a  smile,  “you  can’t  expect  that.”  The 
social  affability  had  faded.  Gradually  he 
had  withdrawn  into  a  quiet  defensive  atti¬ 
tude,  tinged  with  curiosity.  “By  the  way, 
you  don’t  mind  my  asking  a  discreet  ques¬ 
tion?  Why  don’t  you  try  Drake?” 

Bojo  could  not  give  an  answer  which 
would  reveal  too  much,  but  he  contented 
himself  with  saying  frankly:  “W’hy,  Mr. 
Stoughton,  I’d  rather  not  ask  favors.  I’d 
like  to  work  this  out  for  myself.” 

“Right,”  said  Stoughton,  brightening. 
Still  beaming,  he  added:  “Wish  we  had  a 
place  for  you  here.  Unfortunately,  our  sys¬ 
tem  is  rather  complex  and  we  start  a  man 
at  the  bottom.  Of  course  we  wouldn’t 
offer  you  anything  like  that.  You’re  out 
of  the  ten-dollar-a-week  class.  Besides, 
you’ve  got  friends — good  connections.  Lots 
of  firms  would  be  glad  to  get  you.” 

“I  want  to  get  into  something  sound.  I 
want  to  keep  away  from  just  brokers,”  said 
Bojo,  much  cheer^. 

“And  you’re  right,”  said  Stoughton,  nod¬ 
ding.  He  drew  out  a  card  and  penciled  it. 
“You  know  Harding  &  Stonebach?  Hard¬ 
ing’s  a  good  friend  of  mine — give  him  this 
card.  They’re  what  you  want — make  a 
sp>ecialty  of  development,  electric  plants, 
street-railways,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Big 
future  for  a  young  fellow  who’s  got  a  talent 
for  constructive  organization.” 

“That’s  just  what  I  want,”  said  Bojo, 
delighted.  He  shook  hands,  thanking  him 
effusively. 

Mr.  Harding  was  in,  but  asked  him  to  call 
after  lunch.  He  wandered  about  the  Wall 
Street  district,  stopping  to  chat  with  several 
acquaintances  on  the  curb,  and  ate  lunch, 
finding  it  hard  to  kill  time.  Back  at  the 
appointment,  he  was  forced  to  sit,  shifting 
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restlessly,  watching  the  clock- 
hands  make  a  slow  full  revo¬ 
lution  before  his  name  was 
called.  This  enforced  wait 
somehow  robbed  him  of  all 
his  confidence.  His  head  was 
weary  with  the  click  of  typ>e- 
writers  and  the  fire  of  his 
assurance  out.  He  tried  to 
state  his  case  concisely  and 
promptly,  and  felt  hurried 
and  embarrassed. 

In  two  minutes  he  was  out 
in  the  hall  again,  the  inter¬ 
view,  for  which  he  had  waited 
a  day,  over.  Mr.  Harding, 
with  incisive,  businesslike 
despatch,  had  taken  his  card 
and  noted  his  address,  prom¬ 
ising  to  notify  him  if  oc¬ 
casion  arose.  Bojo  understood  it  was  a  dis¬ 
missal.  He  returned  to  the  Court,  essay¬ 
ing  to  laugh  down  his  disappointment, 
yielding  already  to  the  subtle  depression  of 
being  a  straggler  and  watching  the  army 
sweep  by. 

The  ne.xt  day  he  continued  his  quest,  the 
next  and  all  of  that  week.  Sometimes  he 
met  with  curt  refusal  that  left  a  scar  on  his 
pride;  sometimes  he  seemed  to  gain  head¬ 
way  and  have  opportunity  almost  on  his 
fingers,  until  somehow,  sooner  or  later,  in  the 
categorical  questioning  it  transpired  that 
his  last  venture  had  been  with  a  firm  of 
speculative  brokers  who  had  been  caught 
and  squeezed.  Gradually  it  dawned  up>on 
him  that  there  was  something  strange  in  the 
resulting  sudden  shift  of  attitude,  a  super¬ 
stition  of  the  Street  itself,  a  gambler’s 
dread  of  failure,  an  instinctive  horror  of  any 
one  who  had  been  touched  with  misfor¬ 
tune,  as  the  living  hurry  from  the  dead. 
The  feeling  of  loneliness  began  to  creep  over 
him.  Alarmed,  he  steadfastly  refus^  all 
week-end  invitations. 

One  Sunday  his  father  turned  up  suddenly 
in  the  Court,  shook  hands  with  Granning, 
who  alone  kept  him  company,  and  passed  a 
few  perfunctory  remarks  with  Bojo. 

“How  is  it  you  haven’t  been  to  me  for 
money?’’  he  said  gruffly. 

Bojo  answered  with  a  lightness  he  was  far 
from  feeling: 

“Well,  they  haven’t  taken  it  away  from 
me  yet,  dad.” 

“Mighty  sorry  to  hear  it.”  He  looked 
him  over  critically.  “In  good  shape?” 


“Fine.” 

“Get  enough  sleep  and 
don’t  do  much  sitting  up 
and  counting  the  stars?” 

“Hardly.  How’ve  you 
been?” 

“Sound  as  a  drum.” 
“How’s  the  business, 
father?” 

The  question  brought  them 
perilously  near  what  each 
had  in  mind.  Perhaps  one 
word  of  daring  would  have 
broken  down  the  pride  of 
their  mutual  obstinacy.  Mr. 
Crocker  growled  out: 

“Business  is  mighty  shaky. 
Your  precious  Wall  Street 
and  politics  have  got  every 
one  scared  to  death.  Mighty 
lucky  we’ll  be  if  a  crash  doesn’t  hit  us.” 

Had  Bojo  defended  himself,  the  father 
might  have  reof)ened  the  question  of  his 
entering  the  mills;  but  he  didn’t,  and  after 
a  few  minutes  of  indefinite  seeking  for  an 
opening  Mr.  Crocker  went  off  as  abruptly 
as  he  had  come. 

The  next  morning  Bojo,  to  end  this  de¬ 
pressing  period  of  inactivity,  made  a  resolve 
to  accept  any  opportunity,  no  matter  how 
humble  the  salary,  and  went  down  to  see 
Mr.  Stoughton  to  ask  him  for  the  chance  to 
start  at  the  bottom.  Skeeter  received  him 
with  the  same  cordiality  as  before,  but  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  father  was  not  to  be  had  that 
day.  In  desperation  he  sat  down  and  wrote 
his  request.  Two  days  later  he  received  his 
answer  in  the  evening  mail. 

Mr.  Thomas  Crocker. 

Dear  Tom: 

Please  forgive  my  delay  due  to  press  of  business. 
Just  at  present  there  is  no  vacancy,  and  frankly 
I  would  not  advise  you  to  take  the  step  even  if 
there  were.  I  know  you  are  young  and  impatient 
to  be  at  work  again,  but  I  can  not  but  feel  that  you 
would  not  be  happy  in  making  such  a  radical  move, 
particularly  when  at  any  moment  the  opportunity 
you  are  looking  for  may  turn  up. 

Cordially  yours, 

J.  N.  Stoughton. 

Granning  came  in  as  he  was  sitting  by 
the  waste-basket  and  slowly  tearing  this  let¬ 
ter  into  minute  shreds. 

“Hello,  young  fellow,  what  luck?” 

“I  think  I’m  on,”  said  Bojo  slowly,  feeling 
all  at  once  shelved  and  abandoned.  “The 
last  thing  people  down-town  have  any  use 
for.  Granny,  is  a  busted  broker!” 
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“You  have  found  that  out,  have  you?” 
said  Granning  quickly. 

Bojo  nodded. 

“Well,  you’re  right.”  He  sat  down. 
“See  here,  old  sport,  why  don’t  you  do  the 
thing  you  ought  to  do?” 

“What’s  that?” 

“Go  down  and  see  the  old  man  and  tell 
him  you’re  ready  to  start  for  the  mills  to¬ 
morrow.” 

“No,  no,  I  can’t  do  that.” 

“You  want  to  do  it,  at  heart.  It’s  only 
pride  that’s  keeping  you.” 

“Perhaps;  but  that  pride  means  a  lot  to 
me,”  said  Bojo  doggedly.  “Never!  I’m 
not  going  to  him  a  failure.  So  shut  up 
about  that.” 

“Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do?” 

Bojo  began  to  whistle,  looking  out  the 
window. 

“Suppose  I  were  to  offer  you  a  job  over 
at  the  factory?” 

“Would  you?”  said  Bojo,  looking  up  with 
a  leaping  heart. 

“That  means  starting  in  on  rock-bottom 
— as  I  did.  Up  at  six,  there  at  seven — be¬ 
ginning  as  a  day-laborer  on  a  beautifully 
oily  and  smudgy  blanking-machine  among 
a  bunch  of  Polacks.” 

“Will  you  give  me  a  chance?”  asked  Bojo 
breathlessly. 

“Will  you  stick  it  out?” 

“You  bet  I  will.” 

“Done!” 

.\nd  they  shook  hands  with  a  resounding 
smack  that  seemed  to  explode  all  Bojo’s 
pent-up  feelings. 

“.\ll  right,  young  fellow,”  said  Granning 
with  a  grin.  “To-morrow  we’ll  find  out 
what  sort  of  stuff  you’re  made  of.” 


Bojo  in  Ooeralls 


The  day  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Dyer-Garnett  Caster  and  Foundry 
Company  was  like  an  open  door  into 
the  wonderland  of  industry.  The  sun,  red 
and  wrapped  in  dull  mists,  came  stolidly 
out  of  the  east  as  they  crossed  the  river  in 
the  unearthly  grays,  with  electric  lights 
showing  in  wan  ferry-boats.  When  they 
entered  the  factory  a  few  minutes  before 
seven  the  laborers  were  passing  the  time- 
clocks,  punching  their  tickets,  Polack  and 
Saxon,  Hun  and  American,  Irish  and  Italian, 


the  men  a  mixture  of  slouchy,  unskilled 
laborers  and  keen,  strong  mechanics,  home- 
owners  and  thinkers;  the  women  of  rather 
a  higher  class,  bright-eyed,  deft,  with  a  pre¬ 
vailing  instinct  for  coquetry. 

In  the  offices  Dyer,  lanky  New  Englander, 
engineer  and  inventor,  and  Garnett,  the 
president,  self-made,  simple,  and  shrewd, 
both  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  gave  him  a  cor¬ 
dial  welcome.  Unbeknown  of  Bojo,  Gran¬ 
ning  had  given  a  flattering  picture  of  his 
future  destination  as  heir  to  the  famous 
Crocker  mills,  and  of  his  progressive  desire 
for  preliminary  exjjerience  in  factories  that 
were  handling  problems  of  labor-saving 
along  modern  lines. 

“Glad  to  meet  you,”  said  Garnett,  grip¬ 
ping  his  hand.  “Mr.  Granning  tells  me 
you  w’ant  to  see  the  whole  scheme  from  the 
bottom  up.  It’s  not  playing  football,  Mr. 
Crocker.” 

“Hope  not,”  said  Bojo  with  a  smile. 
“It’s  very'  good  of  you  to  give  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.” 

“Don’t  know  how  you’ll  feel  about  it  after 
a  couple  of  weeks.  I’ll  get  Davy — that’s 
my  son — to  show  you  around.  We’re  doing 
some  things  here  you’ll  be  interested  in. 
Mr.  Dyer’s  just  installed  some  very  pretty 
machines.  Davy ’ll  put  you  on  to  the  ropes 
— he’s  just  been  through  it.  That’s  a  great 
plant  of  your  father’s — went  through  it  last 
year.  Nothing  finer  in  the  country.” 

He  found  young  Garnett  a  boy  of  twenty, 
just  out  of  high  school,  alert,  eager,  and 
stocked  wdth  practical  knowledge.  The 
morning  he  spent  in  exploration  was  a  reve¬ 
lation.  In  his  old  prejudice  against  what 
he  had  confusedly  termed  “business”  he 
had  always  recoiled  as  before  a  leveling  proc¬ 
ess,  stultifying  to  the  imagination,  a  thing 
of  mechanical  movements  and  disciplined 
drudgery’.  He  found  instead  his  imagina¬ 
tion  leaping  forw’ard  before  the  spectacle  of 
each  succeeding  regiment  of  machines,  be¬ 
fore  the  feeling  of  progress,  of  the  constant 
advance  toward  the  harnessing  of  iron  and 
steel  things  to  the  bidding  of  the  human 
mind. 

Cars  were  being  switched  at  the  sidings, 
unloading  their  cargoes  of  coiled  steel;  other 
cars  were  receiving  the  completed  article, 
product  of  a  score  of  intricate  processes, 
stamped,  turned,  assembled,  and  ham¬ 
mered  together,  plated,  lacquered,  bur¬ 
nished,  and  packed  for  distribution.  He 
had  but  a  confused  impression  at  first  of 
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these  rooms  of  tireless  wheels;  and  the 
noises  deafened  him — noises  that  in  the  en¬ 
suing  months  were  to  become  articulate 
utterances  to  his  informed  ears,  songs  of 
triumph,  prophetic  of  a  coming  age. 

In  the  burnishing-room  grotesque  human 
and  inhuman  arms  reached  down  from  a 
central  pipe  to  the  poisonous  gases  of  the 
miniature  furnaces. 

“Granning’s  idea,”  said  young  Garnett. 
“Carries  off  the  fumes.  This  room  was  a 
hell  before.  Now  it’s  clean  and  safe  as  a 
garden.  Here’s  a  machine  the  Governor’s 
just  installed — does  the  work  of  si.x  women. 
Isn’t  it  a  beauty?” 

Bojo  looked  beyond  it  to  the  clustered 
groups  of  women  by  long  counters  piled 
with  steel  parts,  working  rapidly  at  slow, 
intricate  processes  of 
assembling. 

“I  suppose  you’ll  get 
a  machine  some  day  to 
do  all  that  too,”  he  * 

“Sure.  Wherever 
you  see  more  than  two 
at  a  job,  there’s  some- 
thing  to  be  done.  Look 
here.”  They  stood  by 
a  couple  of  swarthy 
Polack  women,  who 
were  placing  tiny  slugs 
in  grooves  on  round 
surfaces  to  be  covered 
and  fastened  with  ball- 
bearing  casters.  “Looks 
a  pretty  tough  proposi- 
tion  to  get  that  job  out 
of  those  fingers.  We’ve 
worked  two  years  at  it, 
but  we’ll  get  it  yet.  It’s 
the  slug  shape  that 
makes  it  hard;  the 
simple  ball-bearings  'fifi-  , 

were  a  cinch.  Here’s  i 

how  we  worked  that  ^ 

der  Bojo’s  eyes  that  , 
caught  the  open  roller 
and  plunged  it  into  a 
circular  arena,  where 
from  six  converging 
gates  steel  balls  were  released  and  fell  in¬ 
stantly  into  place,  a  fraction  of  a  second 
before  the  upper  cover,  descending,  was 
fixed  and  hammered  down. 


“One  hundred  and  fifty  a  minute  against 
thirty  to  forty,  and  two  operations  made 
into  one.” 

“But  you  can’t  do  the  same  thing  with  an 
irregular  slug,”  said  Bojo,  amazed. 

“There’s  a  way  somehow,”  said  Garnett, 
smiling  at  the  tribute  of  his  astonishment. 
“If  you  want  to  see  what  a  machine  can  do, 
look  at  this,  the  pride  of  the  shop.” 

“Who’s  watching  it?”  said  Bojo,  surprised 
to  see  no  one  in  attendance. 

“Not  a  soul.  It’s  a  wise  old  machine.  All 
we  do  is  to  fill  up  the  hamper  once  an  hour, 
and  it  goes  ahead,  feeds  itself,  juggles  a  bit, 
hammers  on  a  head,  and  fills  up  its  can,  two 
hundred  a  minute.” 

In  a  large  feeding-box,  a  tangled  mass  of 
small  steel  pins,  banded  at  one  end,  were 
rising  and  falling,  set- 
tling  and  readjusting 
j  themselves.  A  thin 

’  j  I'  grooved  plate  rose  and 

1 1  '  i  i  1 1  '  mass,  suck- 

11  k  ^  -Jm'  ^  groove,  or 

I'  !  i  catching  in  its  upward 
!  iait  '  '  I  progress,  from  one  to 
'  ^  ^  pins,  which, 

■  i  ■  !  i  perpendicularly  arrang- 

n  h  ;  j  i  ed,  slid  down  to  a  new 

]|  lljUj  crisis.  Steel  fingers 

^  |[!;|  caught  each  pin  as  re- 

'  \  ^  leased,  threw  it  with  a 

■jP'  half  turn  into  another 

I  l\r  *  groove,  where  it  was 

’  ^  again  passed  forward 

lif  V  '  and  fixed  in  shape  for 

^  the  crushing  hammer 

blow  that  was  to  flat¬ 
ten  the  head.  A  safety 
device  based  on  exact 
tension  stopped  the  ma¬ 
chine  instantly  in  case 
of  accident. 

“Suffering  Moses,  is 
it  possible!”  said  Bojo, 
staring  like  a  school- 
boy.  “Never  saw  any- 
thing  like  it.” 

..ri-  “Gives  you  an  idea 

what  can  be  done. 

He  cam f  to  take  hit  doesn’t  it?” 
place  /«  the  early  <»t.  » 

morntm,  ULw:^. 
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unconsciously  being  fashioned  in  the  like¬ 
ness  of  his  enemy. 

“VV'^hen  we’ve  got  the  human  element 
down  to  the  lowest  terms,  then  we’ll  fight 
machines  with  machinery,  I  supiK)se,”  said 
Garnett. 

“Makes  you  sort  of  wonder  what’ll  be 
do«e  fifty  years  from  now,”  said  Bojo. 

“Doesn’t  it?”  said  Garnett.  “I  wouldn’t 
dare  tell  you  what  the  Governor  talks 
about.  You’d  think  he’s  plumb  crazy.” 

“By  George,  I  feel  like  starting  now.” 

“Same  way  I  did,”  said  Garnett,  nodding. 
“I  suppose  what  you’ll  want  will  be  to  fol¬ 
low  the  whole  process  from  the  beginning. 
It  gives  you  a  general  idea.  I  say,  that’s  a 
great  machine  your  father’s  just  installed.” 

He  began  to  e.xpatiate  enthusiastically  on 
an  article  he  had  read  in  a  technical  paper, 
assuming  full  knowledge  on  Bojo’s  part, 
who  listened  in  wonder,  already  beginning 
to  feel,  beyond  these  animated  iron  shapes, 
the  mysterious  realms  of  human  invention 
he  had  so  long  misunderstood. 

The  ne.xt  morning,  in  overalls  and  flan¬ 
nels,  he  took  his  place  in  the  moving  throngs 
and  found  his  own  time-card,  a  numbered 
j>art  of  a  great  industrial  battalion.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  Mike  Monahan,  a  grizzled, 
good-humored  veteran,  whose  early  attitude 
of  suspicion  disapjjeared  with  Bojo’s  plunge 
into  grime  and  grease. 

He  was  himself  conscious  of  a  strange 
bashfulness  which  he  had  never  e.\j>erienced 
in  his  contact  with  Wall  Street  men.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  these  earnest,  life- 
giving  hordes  of  labor  must  look  down  on 
him  as  a  useless,  unimportant  specimen. 
When  he  came  to  take  his  place  in  the  early 
morning,  sorting  out  his  time-card,  he  was 
conscious  of  their  glances  and  always 
felt  awkward  as  he  passed  from  room  to 
room. 

Gradually,  being  essentially  simple  and 
manly  in  his  instincts,  he  won  his  way  into 
the  friendly  comprehension  of  his  associates, 
livnng  on  their  terms,  talking  their  talk, 
with  a  dawning  avid  curiosity  in  their  points 
of  view,  and  their  opinions  of  his  own  class. 

Garnett  had  not  exaggerated  when  he  had 
said  that  the  work  was  not  playing  football. 
There  were  days  at  first  when  the  constant 
mental  application  and  the  mechanical 
iteration  amid  the  dinning  shocks  in  the  air 
left  him  completely  fagged  in  mind  and 
body.  When  he  returned  home  it  was  with 
no  thought  of  theater  or  restaurant,  but 


with  the  joy  of  rej>ose.  Moreover,  to  his 
suq>rise  he  found  that  he  awaited  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Sunday  eagerly  for  the  opjx)rtunity 
of  reading  along  the  lines  where  his  imagina¬ 
tion  had  been  stirred.  As  he  studied  the 
factory’  closer,  his  pleasure  lay  in  long  dis¬ 
cussions  with  Granning  over  such  subjects 
as  the  utilization  of  refuse  or  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  further  safety-devices. 

He  saw  Doris  every  Sunday,  in  ihe  after¬ 
noon,  often  staying  for  dinner  and  depart¬ 
ing  soon  after.  Patsie  was  nev'er  present 
at  these  meals.  He  was  told  that  she  had 
left  on  a  round  of  visits.  Mr.  Drake  often 
made  humorous  allusions  to  his  enforced 
servitude,  but  never  attempted  to  sway  his 
course,  being  too  good  a  judge  of  human 
nature  to  underestimate  the  intensity  of  the 
young  man’s  convictions. 

Doris  had  completely  changed  in  her  at¬ 
titude  toward  him.  She  no  longer  sought 
to  direct,  but  seemed  content  to  accept  his 
views  in  quiet  submission.  He  found  her 
simple  and  straightforward.  He  could  not 
honestly  say  to  himself  that  he  was  madly 
in  love,  yet  he  owned  to  a  feeling  of  growing 
respect  and  genuine  affection. 

Matters  went  on  according  to  the  routine 
of  the  day  without  much  change,  while  the 
spring  passed  into  the  hot  stretches  of  sum¬ 
mer,  The  exigencies  of  the  life  of  discipline 
he  had  enforced  on  himself  had  withdrawn 
him  more  and  more  from  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  every-day  life  of  Marsh,  whose 
hours  did  not  coincide  with  his,  and  of  De- 
Lanc>',  w’ho  since  the  episode  of  the  specu¬ 
lation  in  New  Orleans  and  Pittsburgh  had 
seemed,  from  a  feeling  of  unease,  to  avoid  his 
old  friends. 

Occasionally  in  her  letters  from  the 
country  Doris  mentioned  the  fact  that 
Gladys  had  been  to  visit  her  and  that  .she 
thought  Fred  was  rather  neglectful;  but  be¬ 
yond  that  he  was  completely  ignorant  of 
his  friend’s  sentimental  standing  either  with 
.  Gladys  or  with  Louise  Varney,  so  that  what 
happened  came  to  him  like  a  lx)lt  out  of  the 
blue. 

Toward  the  end  of  July,  Fred  DeLancy 
married  Louise  Varney. 

It  was  on  a  Friday  night  when  Marsh, 
after  an  unusual  tarn.'ing  in  the  den,  was 
preparing  to  return  to  the  office,  that  De- 
Lanc>',  to  their  surimse,  came  into  the  room. 
In  resj)onse  to  their  chorused  welcome  he 
flung  back  a  curt  acknowledgment,  looked 
around  gravely  in  momentary  hesitation. 
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and  finally  installed  himself  on  the  edge  of 
a  chair,  bending  forward,  his  hat  between 
his  knees,  turning  in  his  hands.  The  others 
e.xchanged  glances  of  interrogation,  for  such 
seriousness  on  Fred’s  part  usually  presaged  a 
scrape  or  a  disaster. 

“Well,  infant,  why  so  solemn?”  said 
Marsh.  “Been  getting  into  trouble  lately?” 

DeLancy  looked  up 
and  down.  “Nope.” 

“There’s  not  much  in¬ 
formation  in  that,”  said 
Marsh  cheerily.  “Well, 
what’s  the  secret  sor¬ 
row?  Out  with  it!” 

“There’s  nothing 
wrong,”  said  DeLancy 
quietly.  He  began  to 
whistle,  staring  at  the 
floor. 

“Oh,  ver>’  well,”  said 
Marsh  in  an  offended 
tone. 

They  sat  watching  DeLancy  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  silence.  Finally  he  sjwke,  slowly 
and  monotonously:  “I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  a  serious  decision.” 

Again  they  waited  without  questioning 
him.  while  he  frowned  and  seemed  to  choose 
his  words. 

“You  will  think  I  have  gone  out  of  my 
head,  I  supjwse.  Well,  I  am  going  to  be 
married — to-night — at  eleven.” 

“Louise  Varney?”  said  Marsh,  jumping 
up,  while  Granning  and  Bojo  stared  at  each 
other  blanklv. 

“Yes.” 

“You  damned  fool!” 

At  this  Fred  started  up  wildly  with  an 
oath,  but  Granning  interposed  with  a  warn¬ 
ing  cry. 

“You  fool — you  idiot!”  cried  Marsh  furi¬ 
ously.  “Shoot  yourself — cut  your  throat — 
but  don’t — don’t  do  that!” 

“Shut  up,  Roscy;  that  does  no  good!” 
said  Bojo  quickly.  He  seized  Fred  by  the 
wrist.  “Fred,  honestly — you’re  going  to 
marry  her — to-night?” 

DeLancy’  nodded,  his  mouth  grim. 

“Oh,  Fred,  you  don’t  know  what  you’re 
doing!” 

“Yes,  I  do,”  he  said,  sitting  down.  “It’s 
nothing  hasty.  It’s  been  coming  for 
months.  I  know  what  I’m  doing.” 

“But — but  the  other — Fred,  you  can’t 
— ^in  decency  .you  can’t — not  like  this.” 

“Shut  up!”  said  DeLancy,  wincing. 


“No,  no,  you  can’t  like  this,”  said  Bojo 
indignantly. 

“By  heavens,  he  sha’n’t,”  said  Marsh 
angrily.  “If  we  have  to  tie  him  up  and  keep 
him  here — he’s  not  going  to  ruin  two  lives 
like  this,  the  lunatic!” 

“Go  easy,”  said  Granning,  with  a  warning 
glance. 

But,  contrary  to  ex- 
|)ectation,  Fred  did  not 
resent  the  attack.  When 
he  spoke,  it  was  with  a 
shrug  of  his  shoulders,  in 
a  tired,  unresisting  voice: 
“It’s  no  use,  Roscy.  It’s 
settled  and  done  for.” 

“Why,  Fred,  old  boy, 
can’t  you  see  clear?”  said 
Roscy,  coming  to  him 
with  a  changed  tone. 
“Don’t  you  know  what 
this  means?  You’re  not 
a  fool.  Think!  I’m  not 
saying  a  word  against  Louise.” 

“You’d  better  not,”  said  Fred,  flush¬ 
ing. 

“Her  character’s  as  good  as  any  one 
else’s — granced  that.  But,  Fred,  that’s 
not  all.  She’s  not  of  your  world,  her  moth¬ 
er’s  not,  her  friends  are  not.  If  you  marry 
her,  Fred,  as  sure  as  there’s  a  sun  in  heaven 
you’re  ended,  done  for;  you’re  dropped  out 
of  the  world  and  you’ll  never  get  back!” 

“Well,  I’m  going  to  do  it,”  said  DeLancy 
stublxjrnly. 

“You’re  going  to  do  it  and  deliberately 
throw  over  everx'  friend  and  every  attach¬ 
ment  you’ve  got  in  life?” 

“I  don’t  admit  that.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  live  on?”  said 
Granning. 

“I’ve  got  the  money  I  made  and  what  I 
make.” 

“What  you  make  now,”  said  Marsh, 
seizing  the  opening,  “what  you  make  be¬ 
cause  you  know  people  and  bring  down 
customers!  You  yourself  said  it.  But 
when  you  drop  out  of  society  you’ll  drop 
out  of  business.  You  know  it.” 

“I  may  fool  you  yet,”  said  Fred  angrily. 

“You  think  you  can  play  the  Wall  Street 
game  and  beat  it,”  said  Bojo,  divining  his 
thought.  “Fred,  if  you  marry,  whatever 
else  you  do — quit  gambling.”  Knowing 
more  than  the  others,  he  had  from  the  first 
known  the  hopelessness  of  argument.  Still 
he  persisted  blindly.  “Fred,  can’t  you  wait 
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and  think  it  over — let  us  talk  it  over  with 
you?” 

“I  can’t,  Bojo,  I  can’t.  I’ve  given  my 
word!” 

“Good  God!”  said  Marsh,  raising  his 
hands  to  heaven  in  fury. 

“Fred,  can’t  you  see  what  Roscy  says  is 
true?”  said  Granning,  quieter  than  the  rest. 

“Even  so,  I’m  going  to  do  it,”  said  Fred 
in  a  low  voice. 

“But  why?” 

“Because  I’m  crazy,  mad  in  love,”  said 
Fred,  jumping  up  and  pacing  around.  “In¬ 
fatuated?  Yes!  Mad?  Yes!  But  there  it 
is.  I  can’t  do  without  her.  I’ve  been  like 
a  wild  man  all  these  months.  Whether  it 
rums  me  or  not,  I  can’t  help  it — I’ve  got 
to  have  her,  and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it!” 

“Then  I  guess  that’s  all  there  is  to  it,” 
repeated  Granning  solemnly. 

Marsh  swore  a  fearful  oath  and  went  out. 

“I  want  to  talk  to  him  a  moment,”  said 
Bojo,  turning  to  Granning  with  a  nod. 
Granning  went  into  the  bedroom,  while 
Bojo  drew  nearer  to  DeLancy.  “Fred,  let’s 
talk  this  over  quietly.” 

“Oh,  I  know  what  » 

you’re  going  to  fling  at  \  W 

me,”  said  Fred  miserably.  \  A 

“Gladys  and  all  that.  I  \  i 

know  I’m  a  beast;  I’ve  no 
excuse.  But,  Bojo,  I’m  Jf 

half  wild!  I  don’t  know 
what  I’m  doing — honest,  _  Sd 

I  don’t!” 

“Is  it  as  bad  as  all  that, 
old  fellow?”  said  Bojo, 
shaking  his  head.  •f  •  XmSP 

“It’s  awful  — awful.”  ...  ;fT  |ftj 

He  sat  dowm,  bur\’ing  his  — 
face  in  his  hands.  V 

“Fred,  answer  me — do 
you  yourself  want  to  do 

“How  do  I  know  what 
I  want?”  he  said  breath- 
lessly.  He  raised  his 
head,  staring  in  front.  “I 
suppose  it  will  end  me 
with  the  crowd.  I  suppose  that’s  true. 
Bojo,  I  know  everx'thing  that  it  will  do  to 
me — everj’thing.  I  know  it’s  suicide.  But, 
Bojo,  that  doesn’t  do  any  good.  Reasoning 
doesn’t  do  any  good — what’s  got  to  be  has 
got  to  be!  Now  I’ve  told  you.  You’ll  see 
it’s  no  use.” 

“I  hojie  it  will  work  out  better  than 


w’e  think,”  said  Bojo  solemnly.  “.\nd 
Gladys?” 

“I  wrote  her.” 

“When?” 

“Yesterday.”  He  hesitated.  “Her  let¬ 
ters  and  one  or  two  things — they’re  done 
up  in  a  pile.” 

“I’ll  get  them  to  her.” 

“Thank  you.”  He  turned.  “I  say,  Bojo, 
stand  by  me  in  this,  won’t  you?  I’ve  got 
to  have  some  one.  Will  you?” 

“All  right.  I’ll  come.” 

At  eleven  o’clock  in  a  little  church  up  in 
Harlem  he  stood  by  DeLancy’s  side  while 
the  words  were  said  that  he  knew  meant 
the  end  of  all  things  for  Fred  in  the  worldly 
world  he  had  chosen  for  his  own.  It  was 
more  like  an  execution,  and  Bojo  had  a 
guilty,  horribly  guilty  feeling,  as  though 
he  were  participating  in  a  crime. 

“Louise  looks  beautiful,”  he  found  the 
heatt  to  whisper. 

“Yes,  doesn’t  she?”  said  Fred  gratefully, 
with  such  a  sudden  leap  in  the  eyes  that 
Bojo  felt  something  chok- 
m^nm^hlZ's  ing  in  his  throat. 
a  Hit  mechan-  jjg  waved  them  good- 

ical  human  " 

hfintrs.  by  after  he  had  put  them 

in  the  automobile,  and 
took  Mrs.  Varney  and 
i  Miss  Dingier,  the  maid  of 

/W  honor,  home  in  a  taxi.  It 

was  all  very  gloomy,  shod- 
i  f  dy,  and  depressing. 


Doris  Meets  a  Crisis 


n  ¥  T  WAS  toward  the  end 

I  of  August,  when  the 
'  *  dry  eAaustion  of  the 

jBM  summer  had  begun  to  be 

touched  with  the  healing 
>  cool  of  delicious  nights, 
that  Bojo  and  Granning 
0^  0  lolling  on  the  window- 

seat,  busy  at  their  pipes. 

“Ouf!  It’s  good  to  get  a  lungful  of  cool 
air  again,”  said  Bojo,  turning  gratefully  to 
an  easier  position. 

“Well,  how  do  you  like  being  a  horny- 
handed  son  of  toil?”  said  Granning. 

“I  like  it.” 

“You’re  through  the  worst  of  it  now.” 

“It’s  sort  of  like  being  in  training  again,” 
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said  Bojo  reminiscently.  “Jove,  how  they 
used  to  drive  us  in  the  fall — the  old  slave- 
drivers!  It’s  great,  though,  to  feel  you’ve 
earned  the  right  to  rest.  I  say,  Granning, 
it’s  a  funny  thing,  but  you  know  that  first 
raise,  ten  dollars  a  week,  thrilled  me  more 
than  making  thirty  thousand  in  a  clip. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  I  don’t  believe  I  ever 
really  made  that  money.’’ 

“You  didn’t.” 

Bojo  laughed.  “Well,  this  is  a  man’s 
life,”  he  said  evasively.  Then  suddenly: 
“What  precious  idiots  we  were  that  first 
night,  prophesying  our  lives.  Poor  old 
Freddie,  who  was  going  to  many'  a  million 
and  all  that — and  weren’t  we  indignant, 
though,  at  him!  A  fine  grave  he’s  dug  for 
himself  now.  Queer.” 

“I  like  him  better  than  if  he’d  married 
the  other  girl  in  cold  blood.” 

“Yes,  supix)se  I  do  too.  Still — ”  he  broke 
off.  “Do  you  believe  he’s  had  the  sense 
to  get  out  of  the  market?” 

“No,”  said  Granning  shortly. 

“Go^  Lord,  if  I  thought  that,  I’d - ” 

“You’d  do  nothing.  You  can’t  help  him 
— neither  can  I  nor  any  one.  After  all — 
don’t  think  I’m  hard,  but  what  does  it  mat¬ 
ter  what  happens  to  fellows  like  Fred  De- 
Lancy?  What’s  important  is  what  happens 
to  men  who’ve  got  power  and  energy  and 
are  tiydng  to  force  their  way  up.  Men  you 
and  I  know - ” 

“That’s  rather  cruel.” 

“Well,  life  is  cruel.  My  sympathy  is 
with  the  fellow  that’s  knocking  for  oppor¬ 
tunity,  not  the  fellow  who’s  throwing  it 
away.  Bojo,  the  salvation  of  this  countiy' 
isn’t  in  making  sinecures  for  good-natured, 
lovable  chaps  of  the  second  generation,  but 
in  sorting  ’em  out  and  letting  the  weak  ones 
fall  behind.  Keep  open  the  doors  to  those 
who  are  coming  up.” 

“I  don’t  think  you’ve  ever  forgiven  Fred 
for  taking  that  money,”  said  Bojo  reluc¬ 
tantly.  “You  don’t  like  him.” 

“I  did  like  him,  but  I’ve  grown  beyond  him 
— and  so  have  you,”  said  Granning  bluntly. 
In  the  last  few  months  he  had  come  to  speak 
his  mind  directly  to  Bojo,  with  results  that 
sometimes  shocked  the  younger  man. 

.\t  this  moment  the  telephone  rang. 

“Shuffle  over  to  it,”  said  Granning,  with¬ 
drawing  his  legs.  “No  one  ever  telephones 
for  me.” 

“It  may  be  from  Fred — perhaps  they’re 
back,”  said  Bojo,  departing. 


He  came  back  in  a  few  moments  rather 
excited.  “That’s  queer — it’s  from  Doris.” 

“Been  rather  neglectful,  haven’t  you?” 

“It  wasn’t  long  distance.  She’s  here!” 

“Here — in  town?” 

“Yes.  Funny  she  didn’t  warn  me,”  said 
Bojo,  mystified.  He  dug  out  his  hat  from 
the  crowded  desk  and  halted  before  the 
reclining  figure.  “Well,  I’m  summoned. 
Sorry  to  leave  you.  Felt  just  like  rambling 
along.” 

“Well,  be  firm.” 

“What?” 

“Be  firm.” 

“Now  just  what  did  he  mean  by  that?” 
Bojo  said  to  himself  as  he  ran  down  the 
stairs  and  out.  He  puzzled  more  over  this 
advice  as  he  hasten^  up-town.  Why  had 
Doris  come,  abruptly  and  without  notifi¬ 
cation?  The  more  he  thought  of  it,  the 
more  he  believed  he  understood  the  reason 
of  Granning’s  warning.  Doris  had  come  to 
him  with  some  new  proposition,  an  invest¬ 
ment  for  quick  returns  or  an  opening  along 
lines  of  increasing  salaries. 

He  would  have  been  at  loss  to  define  to 
himself  his  real  feelings.  Despite  the  sud¬ 
den  awakening  in  her,  the  delirious  quality 
of  romance  had  not  returned  to  him.  Mem¬ 
ories  of  another  face  and  other  hours  had 
ended  that.  Yet  there  was  a  solid  feeling 
of  doing  the  right  thing,  of  playing  square 
by  Doris. 

In  the  long,  crowded,  heated  weeks 
there  were  long  intervals  when  he  forgot 
her  entirely.  Yet  when  he  saw  her  or 
opened  her  letters,  poignant  with  solicitude 
and  faith,  he  felt  his  imagination  kindle,  if 
but  for  the  moment. 

He  had  reached  that  self-conscious  stage 
in  youth  when  he  looked  upon  himself  as 
supernaturally  old  and  tried  in  the  furnace 
of  e.xperience.  He  quieted  the  dormant 
longings  in  his  heart  by  assuring  himself  that 
he  now  took  a  different  view  of  marriage, 
a  more  significant  one — as  a  grave  social 
step.  The  less  he  felt  the  romance  of  their 
relations,  the  more  he  acknowledged  the 
solid  supplementary  qualities  which  Doris 
would  bring  him  as  his  companion,  as  asso¬ 
ciate  and  organizer  of  the  home. 

That  he  could  not  give  her  all  that  she 
now  poured  out  unreservedly  to  him,  gave 
him  at  times  a  twinge  of  pity  and  compas¬ 
sion.  She  was  so  keen  to  progress,  to 
broaden  the  outlook  of  her  views,  to  be  of 
real  service  to  him.  There  were  moments 
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in  her  letters  of  inner  revelations  that  stirred 
him  almost  with  the  guilty  feeling  of  sur¬ 
prising  what  was  not  his  to  see.  The  idea 
of  an  early  marriage  would  have  been  un¬ 
bearable,  yet  as  a  possibility  of  the  future 
it  seemed  to  him  an  eminently  wise  and  just 
procedure. 

At  the  Drake  mansion  his  ring  was  an¬ 
swered  by  a  caretaker,  who  came  doubt¬ 
fully  to  let  him  in,  pausing  to  search  for  the 
electric  buttons.  In  the  anteroom  and  down 
the  vistas  of  the  salons  everything  was 
bare  and  draped  in  dust-clothes;  there  was  a 
feeling  of  abandonment  and  loneliness  in  the 
bared  arches,  as  on  his  first  visit  a  year 
before. 

“Bojo,  is  it  you?” 

He  heard  her  voice  descending  some¬ 
where  from  the  upper  flights  of  the  great 
stone  stairway,  and  answered  cheerily.  The 
caretaker  disapp)eared,  satisfied,  and  he 
waited  at  the  foot  while  she  came  rushing 
down  and  flung  herself  in  his  arms. 

“Why,  Doris!”  he  exclaimed,  surprised 
at  her  emotion  and  the  tenseness  of  the 
figure  that  clung  to  him.  “Doris,  why, 
what’s  wrong?” 

“Wait,  wait,”  she  said  breathlessly,  bury¬ 
ing  her  head  on  his  shoulder  and  tightening 
the  grip  of  her  arms. 

She  led  him,  still  clinging  to  his  side, 
through  the  ballroom  and  the  little  salon, 
into  the  great  library,  where  he  had  gone 
for  his  decisive  interview  with  Drake. 
They  stood  a  moment  in  filtered  obscurity, 
groping  for  the  buttons,  until  suddenly  the 
room  sprang  out  of  the  night.  Then  he  saw 
that  she  had  been  weeping.  Before  he  could 
exclaim,  the  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes  and 
she  flung  herself  in  his  arms  again,  sheltering 
her  head  against  his  shoulder,  clinging  to 
his  protection  as  though  reeling  before  the 
sudden  down-swoop  of  a  storm.  His  first 
thought  was  of  death,  a  catastrophe  in  the 
family — father,  mother — even  Patsie.  At 
this  thought  his  heart  seemed  to  stop  and  he 
said  brokenly: 

“Doris,  what  is  it — nothing  has  hap¬ 
pened — no  one  is — is  in  danger?” 

“No,  no,”  she  said  in  a  whisper.  “Oh, 
don’t  make  me  speak — not  just  yet.  Keep 
your  arms  about  me.  Tighter — so  that  I 
can  never,  never  get  away.” 

He  obeyed,  wondering,  his  mind  alert, 
seeking  a  reason  for  this  strange  emotion. 
Suddenly  she  raised  her  head  and,  seizing 
his  in  her  hands  with  such  tenacity  that  he 
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felt  the  cut  of  her  sharp  little  fingers,  kissed 
him  with  the  p>oignant  agony  of  a  great  sep>- 
aration. 

“Bojo,  remember  this,”  she  cried  through 
her  tears,  “whatever  happ>ens — whatever 
comes — it  is  you — you!  I  shall  love  only 
you  all  my  life — no  one  else!” 

“Whatever  happ>ens?”  he  said,  frowning, 
but  beginning  to  have  a  glimmer  of  the 
truth.  “What  do  you  mean?” 

She  moved  from  him,  standing  with  head 
slightly  down,  staring  at  him  silently  for  a 
long  moment.  Then  she  said,  shaking  her 
head  slowly:  “Oh,  how  you  will  hate  me!” 

He  went  to  her  quickly  and,  taking  her 
by  the  wrist,  led  her  to  the  big  sofa.  “Now 
sit  down.  Tell  me  just  what  this  all  means!” 

His  tone  was  harsh,  and  she  glanced  at 
him,  frightened. 

“It  means,”  she  said  at  last,  “that  I  am 
not  what  you  thought — what  I  thought  I 
could  be.  I  am  not  strong.  I’ve  tried  and 
I’ve  failed!  I  am  very,  very  weak,  very 
selfish.  I  can’t  give  up  what  I’m  used  to — 
luxury!  I  can’t,  Bojo,  I  can’t — it’s  beyond 
me!”  She  turned  away,  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes,  while  he  sat  without  a  word, 
compelling  her  to  go  on.  At  last  she  turned, 
stealing  a  look  at  his  set  face.  “Of  course 
you’ll  say  you  told  me;  but  I  tried — I  did 
try.” 

“I  am  saying  nothing  at  all,”  he  said 
quietly.  “So  you  wish  to  end  the  engage¬ 
ment — that  is  all,  isn’t  it?” 

“All!”  she  said  indignantly  with  a  flood  of 
tears.  “Oh,  how  can  you  look  at  me  so 
brutally?  I  am  miserable,  absolutely  mis¬ 
erable.  I  am  throwing  away  my  life,  my 
whole  chance  of  loving,  of  being  happy,  and 
you  look  at  me  as  though  you  were  sending 
me  to  the  gallows!” 

If  her  ^stress  was  intended  to  weaken 
him  in  his  attitude  of  quiet,  critical  con¬ 
templation,  it  failed.  Nevertheless  he  modi¬ 
fied  his  tone  somewhat.  “I  am  quite  in  the 
dark.  I  understand  that  you  have  come  to 
break  off  the  engagement — that  is  not  per¬ 
haps  the  shock  you  believe  it — but  I  am 
still  curious  to  know  what  are  your  rea¬ 
sons.” 

Her  tears  stopped  abruptly.  She  faced 
his  glance.  “I  said  you  would  hate  me,” 
she  said  slowly. 

“No,  I  do  not  think  so.” 

“Yes,  yes,  you  will  hate  me,”  she  said 
breathlessly,  “and  you  should.  Ob,  I’m  not 
excusing  myself.  I  hate  myself.  I  despise 
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myself.  If  you  hated  me  you  would  only 
be  right.  Yes,  you  have  every  right.” 

“Are  you  engaged  to  any  one  else, 
Doris?”  he  said  with  a  smile. 

She  sprang  up  indignantly.  “Oh,  how 
could  you  say  such  a  thing!  Bojo!” 

“If  I  have  offended  you  I  beg  your  par¬ 
don.” 

“You  beg  my  par¬ 
don,”  she  said,  her  lip 
trembling.  She  came 
and  knelt  at  his  side. 

“Bojo,  look  at  me.^  You 
believe  that  I  love  you, 
don’t  you? — that  you 
are  the  only  thing,  the 
only  person  in  my  life 
that  I  have  ever  loved, 
and  that  if  I  give  you  up 
it  is  because  I  must,  be¬ 
cause  I  can’t  help  it,  be¬ 
cause — because  I  know 
myself  so  well  that  I 
know  I  haven’t  the 
strength  to  do  what  other  women  do — to 
be — poor!  There  you  have  it!” 

“But  you  knew  all  this  six  months  ago,” 
he  said,  scenting  some  mystery.  “Some¬ 
thing  else  must  have  happened — what?” 

She  nodded.  “Yes.” 

He  waited  a  moment.  “Well?” 

She  rose,  listened  a  moment,  and  glanced 
carefully  about  the  room.  Afterward  he 
remembered  this  glance.  “You  must  give 
me  your  word  of  honor  not  to  mention — not 
to  breathe  one  w’ord  I  say  to  you,”  she  said 
in  a  lower  voice. 

“That  is  hardly  necessary,”  he  said 
quickly,  on  his  dignity. 

“No,  no.  This  is  not  my  secret.  Your 
word  of  honor.  I  must  have  your  word  of 
honor.” 

“Very  well,”  he  said,  carried  away  by  his 
curiosity. 

“Before  the  end  of  the  year,  in  a  few’ 
months  even.  Dad  may  lose  every  cent  he 
has!” 

“He  told  you?”  he  said  incredulously. 
“Or  is  this  some  trick  of  your  mother’s?” 

“No,  no,  it  is  no  trick.  Dad  told  us  him¬ 
self.” 

“‘Us’?  Whom?” 

“Mother  and  me!” 

“And  Patsie?” 

“No,  Patsie  is  away.” 

“When  did  he  tell  you?” 

“Just  a  week  ago.” 


“But  why?  That  doesn’t  seem  like  him, 
to  tell  you,”  said  Bojo,  frowrning.  “Per¬ 
haps — you’ve  exaggerated.” 

“No,  no.  He  is  in  a  bad  way.  He  is 
caught,”  she  said  hurriedly.  “Times  have 
been  hard,  the  market  has  gone  down  stead¬ 
ily — all  summer — ’way,  ’way  down — and 
Dad  is  carrying  enor¬ 
mous  blocks  of  stock — 
must  carry  them  or  ad¬ 
mit  defeat — and  you 
know  Dad!  I  don’t 
know  exactly  what’s 
wrong.  He  didn’t  go  in¬ 
to  the  matter;  but  he 
has  enemies,  tremendous 
enemies  that  are  trying 
to  put  him  out,  and  it’s 
a  question  of  credit.  Oh, 
if  you’d  seen  his  face 
when  he  told»us,  you’d 
know  how  very  serious  it 
was!” 

“Just  what  did  he  say?” 

“He  told  us — I  can’t  remember  the 
words — that  if  times  continued  as  they  had 
been,  he  stood  a  chance  of  losing  every  cent 
he  had.  that  he  was  in  a  fight  for  existence, 
and  that  he  couldn’t  tell  how  it  would  come 
out.”  She  hesitated  a  moment  and  added: 
“He  thought  the  situation  so  critical  that 
we  should  know  of  it.” 

This  last  and  the  halting  before  saying  it 
suddenly  gave  him  the  light  he  had  been 
seeking  during  all  this  interview.  “In 
other  words,  Doris,”  he  said  quickly, 
“frankly  and  honestly — since  we  are  going 
to  be  honest  now  that  we  have  come  to  the 
parting  of  the  ways — your  father  let  you 
understand  so  that  you  might  know  how 
critical  the  situation  was  and  take  your 
measures  accordingly.  That’s  it — isn’t 
it?” 

“Yes,  I  suppose  so.” 

“I  hope  at  least  that  you  haven’t  con¬ 
cealed  anything  from  Boskirk,”  he  said 
quietly. 

“Why  should  I  tell  him?”  she  started  to 
burst  out,  and  caught  her  breath,  trapped. 

“So  you  are  already  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated?”  he  said,  looking  at  her  with  a  smile. 

“That  isn’t  true,”  she  said  hastily.  “You 
know’  and  I  know  that  Mr.  Boskirk  wants 
to  marry  me;  that  I  can  have  him  any 
day - ” 

“Don’t,”  he  said  gravely.  “\’’ou  know 
there  is  an  understanding - ” 
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“Oh,  an  understanding — ”  she  began. 

“True,”  he  interrupted.  “At  this  mo¬ 
ment,  Doris,  you  know  that  Boskirk  has 
proposed  and  you  have  accepted  him.  Why 
deny  it?  It  is  quite  plain.  You  made  up 
your  mind  that  you  would  marry  him  the 
moment  you  learned  you  might  be  a  pau¬ 
per.  Come,  be  honest — be  square.” 

She  went  away  from  him  and  stood  by 
the  fireplace,  her  back  to  him. 

“That  is  true — all  of  it,”  she  said.  A 
shudder  passed  over  her.  “I  hate  him!” 

“What!”  he  cried,  advancing  toward  her 
in  amazement.  “You  hate  him  and  yet  you 
will  many  him!” 

“Yes.  Because  I  can’t  bear  to  give  up 
anything — because  I  am  a  weak,  selfish 
woman.” 

In  a  flash  he  saw  her  as  she  would  be — 
this  woman  who  now  stood  before  him 
twisting  and  turning  in  half-sincere  out¬ 
bursts,  seeking  to  excuse  or  accuse  herself 
before  his  eyes,  from  the  need  of  dramatic 
sensations 

“You  w'ill  be,”  he  said  quietly.  “So  you 
are  going  to  marry  Boskirk?” 

She  nodded. 

“Soon, very  soon?” 

She  winced  under  the  note  of  sarcasm  in 
his  voice  and  turned  breathlessly:  “Oh, 
Bojo — you  despise  me!” 

“No,”  he  said  indifferently.  He  held  out 
his  hand.  “Well,  we  have  said  all  we  have 
to  say,  haven’t  we?” 

Before  he  could  prevent  her  or  divine  her 
intentions,  she  had  flimg  herself  on  his  shoul¬ 
der,  clinging  to  him  despite  his  efforts  to 
tear  her  from  him. 

“Please,  no  scenes,”  he  said  hastily. 
“Quite  unnecessary.” 

She  wished  him  to  kiss  her  once — a  last 
kiss;  but  he  refused.  Then  she  began  to 
cry  hysterically,  vowing  again  and  again, 
between  her  torrents  of  self-accusation,  that, 
no  matter  what  the  future  brought,  she 
would  never  love  any  one  else  but  him.  It 
was  not  until  she  grew  exhausted  from  the 
very  storm  of  her  emotion  that  he  was  able 
to  loosen  her  arms  and  force  her  from  him. 


“Oh,  you  don’t  love  me — you  don’t  care!” 
she  cried,  when  at  last  she  felt  herself  alone 
and  her  arms  empty. 

“If  that  Can  be  any  consolation — if  your 
grief  is  real — if  you  really  do  care  for  me,” 
he  said,  “that  is  true.  I  do  not  love  you, 
Doris,  and  I  never  have.  That  is  why  I  do 
not  hate  you  or  despise  you.  I  am  sorr\’, 
terribly  sorry.  You  could  have  been  such 
an  awfully  good  sort.” 

At  this  she  caught  her  throat  and,  afraid 
of  another  paroxysm,  he  went  out  quickly. 

Before  the  curb  the  Drakes’  touring-car 
was  waiting.  An  idea  came  to  him,  remem¬ 
bering  the  glance  Doris  had  sent  about  the 
room. 

“Going  back  to-night.  Carver?”  he  said 
to  the  chauffeur.  “Much  of  a  run?” 

“Two  hours  and  a  half,  sir.” 

“Mrs.  Drake  came  down  v/ith  you?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“That’s  the  answer,”  he  thought  to  him¬ 
self,  wondering  how  much  she  might  have 
overheard.  “Poor  Doris.” 

He  thought  of  her  already  as  some  one 
distantly  removed,  amazed  to  realize  how 
quickly  with  the  snapping  of  the  artificial 
bond  their  true  relationship  had  readjusted 
itself.  He  thought  of  her  only  with  a  great 
wonder,  recognizing  now  all  the  possibilities 
which  had  lain  in  her  for  good,  saddened, 
and  shuddering  in  his  young  imagination 
at  the  price  she  had  elected  to  pay. 

He  turned  the  comer  with  a  last  look  at 
the  turreted  and  gabled  roof  of  the  great 
Drake  mansion,  faint,  unreal  shadows 
against  the  starlit  sky,  as  though,  in  his 
newly  acquired  knowledge  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  catastrophe  impending,  it  lay  against 
the  crowded  silhouette  of  the  dty  like  a 
thing  of  dreams  to  vanish  with  the  awaken¬ 
ing  reality. 

Before  the  next  month  was  over,  Doris 
had  married  young  Boskirk — a  quiet  coun¬ 
try  wedding,  whose  simplicity  excited  much 
comment.  Before  another  fortnight  the 
market,  which  had  been  slowly  receding 
before  the  rising  wrath  of  a  great  financial 
panic,  broke  violently. 
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A  YOUNG  man  had  passed 
through  college  with  un¬ 
usual  success  and  taken 
up  the  study  of  law.  He  was  a 
quick,  talented  youth,  but  he 
lacked  confidence  in  himself.  He 
was  so  shy  that  he  made  little 
success  with  the  girls,  to  begin 
with;  and  that  made  him  all  the 
more  weak  of  heart  in  matters 
of  professional  advancement. 

His  manner  was  so  diffident  that 
neither  his  superiors  nor  his  clients  had  any 
faith  in  his  power. 

Of  course  this  worked  in  a  vicious  circle: 
the  more  he  lost  confidence,  the  more  reason 
he  had  to  lose  confidence.  .\nd  finally  his 
condition  became  actually  diseased.  He 
was  subject  to  a  perpetual  vague  dread,  a 
sense  of  insufficiency  and  of  impending  dis¬ 
aster.  For  a  long  time  he  had  given  up  ap¬ 
pearing  in  court.  And  now  he  was  hardly 
able  to  appear  in  the  street. 


Last  month  I  described  a  new 
method  of  treating  such  disease 
— a  method  called  Psycho-analy¬ 
sis — w’hich  offers  hope  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  in  similar  trouble. 

I  explained  how  a  disease  fre- 
.quently  arises  from  some  pas¬ 
sionate  desire  which  the  patient 
thinks  he  has  suppress^  and 
put  out  of  his  mind,  but  which 
he  has  really  only  put  out  of 
his  consciousness.  In  his  un¬ 
conscious  mind  it  continues  to  exist,  and  it 
finds  expression  in  the  form  of  symptoms 
and  pains  which  he  can  not  understand.  It 
also  finds  expression  in  the  form  of  dreams. 

The  young  man  we’ve  been  talking  about 
went  to  a  psycho-analyst.  And  it  came  to 
light  that  about  the  time  he  graduated 
from  the  law  school  he  had  been  miserably 
turned  down  by  the  girl  he  loved,  and  this 
affair  put  him  to  bed  with  a  fever  for  two 
weeks.  But  he  never  thought  about  her 


“mama's  boy"  is  hkely  to 
grow  up  to  be  a  "nervous'' 
man. 
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any  more,  he  said;  he  had  decided  to  be  a 
bachelor  and  was  jjerfectly  satisfied. 

Now  we  might  expect,  from  the  cases 
cited  last  month,  that  his  dreams  would  re¬ 
veal  the  fact  that  he  was  still  unconsciously 
craving  the  girl’s  affection,  and  that  this 
hidden  want  was  the  cause  of 
his  trouble. 

.\nd  they  did.  But  they  also 
revealed  a  craving  far  deep)er 
than  that.  They  revealed  that 
in  his  unconscious  mind  he  had 
never  grown  up  at  all;  he  was 
still  longing  to  be  back  in  his 
mother’s  arms! 

It  did  not  take  the  physician 
long  to  find  this  out,  nor  was 
the  patient  long  in  perceiving 
it  for  himself. 

That  point  was  the  point  at 
which  has  “cure”  began.  When  he  once 
realized  and  admitted  the  cause  of  his 
trouble,  the  trouble  began  to  disappear. 
But  here  we  want  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on 
that  cause. 

This  young  man  had  always  been  a  “ma¬ 
ma’s  boy,”  and  he  was  a  mama’s  boy  still,  in 
his  unconscious  mind,  although  his  mother 
had  been  dead  for  twelve  years.  Whenever 
the  real  world,  which  is  hard  and  merciless, 
demanded  courage  and  fortitude  of  this 
young  man,  his  immediate  instinct  was  to 
“run  home  to  mother.”  That  was  the  uncon¬ 
scious  desire  which  was  causing  his  trouble. 
That  was  the  reason  for  his  shyness,  his  in¬ 
sufficiency,  his  loss  of  confidence.  He  sim¬ 
ply  could  not  face  life  without  the  apron¬ 
string  in  his  hand.  He  suffered  from 
“chronic  acute  infantile  homesickness,”  and 
nothing  could  cure  him  except  to  go  back 
and  begin  over  again  and  grow  up. 

You  see,  his  disappointment  in  love  was 
only  the  incident  which  caused  his  malady 
to  become  acute.  His  desire  for  that  girl, 
when  it  was  disappointed  and  repressed, 
delved  down  into  his  unconscious  mind  and 
revived  those  deeper  unconscious  desires 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  out  of  in¬ 
fancy.  And  they  were  the  underlying  cause 
of  his  trouble. 

Freud  thinks  that  this  is  practically  al¬ 
ways  the  case.  He  thinks  that  virtually  all 
mental  and  nervous  diseases  have  their 
deepest  origin  in  the  childhood  of  the  pa¬ 
tient.  They  can  appear  only  in  p>eople  who 
have  failed  to  manage  prop>erly  the  business 
of  growing  up. 


People  of  neurotic  constitution  are  just 
people  who  have  never  broken  away,  in  the 
depth  of  their  hearts,  from  the  family  situa¬ 
tion.  They  are  still  dominated  in  all  that 
they  do  and  feel  by  a  repressed  love,  or  a 
repressed  hate,  toward  mother,  or  father,  or 
nurse,  or  sister,  or  brother — a 
passion  which  possessed  them 
when  they  were  little  children. 
What  we  call  a  “nervous”  jx-r- 
son  is  a  grown-up  infant. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  tyi>- 
ical  old  maid.  I  do  not  mean 
by  an  old  maid  a  woman  who 
deliberately  decides  not  to 
marry,  because  she  does  not 
find  a  real  mate,  or  because  she 
wishes  to  do,  or  to  be,  some¬ 
thing  else.  That  is  her  own 
business.  I  mean  a  woman  (or 
a  man!)  who  does  not  marry  because  she  just 
can’t.  She  gets  right  up  to  the  brink  of  it, 
and  then  some  inner  resistances  come  into 
play,  and  she  begins  to  hesitate,  and  criti¬ 
cize,  and  see  little  imperfections,  and  things 
get  clumsy,  and  finally  the  whole  proposi¬ 
tion  grows  to  seem  like  an  impossible  dream, 
and  she  finds  herself  alone  and  not  happy.- 
She  tries  to  “bluff  it  out,”  but  only  succeeds 
in  growing  sharp  and  bitter  and  everlast¬ 
ingly  fastidious.  That  is  what  I  mean  by 
an  old  maid. 

And  the  trouble  with  her,  according  to 
Freud,  is  that  she  carries  in  the  deep  parts 
of  her  mind,  and  porhaps  in  the  unknown 
p)arts  of  it,  a  vision  of  an  “ideal  man,”  which 
is  in  reality  just  the  image  of  her  father  or 
brother  as  he  appeared  to  her  childhood’s 
fancy — an  image  of  porfection.  It  is  that 
unreal  and  altogether  impossible  image 
that  she  is  in  love  with.  She  is  in  love  with 
a  phantom.  And  she  can  not  tear  herself 
from  that  infantile  phantom  and  accept  the 
imporfect  offerings  of  the  real  world,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  urgent  they  are  and  no  matter  how 
much  even  she  herself  consciously  wishes 
that  she  could. 

Freud’s  followers  have  emphasized  the 
fact  that  we  all  carry  in  our  unconscious 
minds  these  infantile  attachments.  We  are 
all  more  or  less  dominated  in  our  activities 
and  our  choices  throughout  life  by  a  mother- 
image,  or  a  father-image,  or  what  Jung 
calls  a  “family  complex”  of  some  sort.  And 
so  we  are  any  of  us  likely,  in  case  of  heart¬ 
break  or  excessive  repression,  to  have  our 
energy  turn  inward  and  occupy  itself  with 


Fven  men  who  look  tike  this  may 
be  suffering  from  "infantile 
homesickness." 


she’s  a  typical  "old 

MAID.”  SHE  REALLY 
LOVES  HIM  BUT  SHE  CAN’T 
MAKE  UP  HER  MIND  TO 
TAKE  HIM.  WHY  ?  IN 
HER  “unconscious” 
THERE  IS  A  VISION  OF  AN 
“ideal  man,”  and  THIS 
VISION  IS  REALLY  JUST 
AN  INFANTILE  IMAGE  OF 
HER  FATHER  OR  HER 
BROTHER. 
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these  old  passions  of  childhood,  to  our  utter  there,  concluded  he  must  have  had  dinner 

undoing  as  grown-up  and  efficient  human  himself,  and  went  back  to  work  again, 

beings.  That  kind  of  absent-mindedness  is  nothing 

Some  of  us,  however,  are  more  liable  to  more  than  good  mental  concentration, 
this  than  others — nameK’,  those  who  were  But  there  is  another  kind  of  absent- 
e.xcessively  sensitive  children  and  were  too  mindedness  which  produces  nothing.  It  is 
closely  adored,  or  too  hideously  nagged,  by  the  kind  that  arises  when  a  |)erson’s  atten- 

one  or  another  of  our  immediate  family.  tion  has  turned  inward  and  has  gone  to  oc- 

Dr.  Jung  describes  the  case  of  two  sisters  copying  itself  with  some  fantasy,  some  day- 
who  fell  in  love  at  the  same  time  dream,  in  the  unconscious  mind, 

and  under  equally  auspicious  cir-  -  *  "  We  say  of  such  a  person:  “He  is 

cumstances;  but  when  it  came  to  /  not  there  at  all.”  And  that  is  a 

the  question  of  marriage  one  of  J  perfectly  true  and  scientific  way 

them  took  the  plunge  and  lived  a  /  .Jau  of  describing  his  condition.  He  is 

happy  life  with  her  lover,  while  not  there,  or,  at  least,  “he  is  not 

the  other,  after  a  scene  of  tears  all  there,”  simply  because  a  part 

and  hysterical  fright,  provoking  of  him  has  retreated  into  his  own 

anger  in  him,  was  finally  car-  past  and  is  living  out,  in  imagina- 

ried  away  to  a  health  resort,  ~  tion,  some  remembered  longing 

irritable,  depressed,  jealous  of  her  that  was  never  fulfilled, 

sister,  and  suffering  from  a  nerv-  ...  And  just  as  there  arc  two  kinds 

ous  intestinal  trouble.  tonforJet'^ht^dinHe^  of  absent-mindedness,  so  there 

In  process  of  curing  her  of  this  are  two  kinds  of  laziness.  There 

trouble  Dr.  Jung  learned  that  she  had  been  is  the  natural  inertia  which  is  often  an  ac- 
an  excessively  sensitive  child,  the  favorite  of  companimcnt  of  good  health  and  good  eat- 
her  parents,  and  that  she  had  always  had  ing,  a  tendency  to  sit  in  the  sun  and  do 
a  peculiarly  passionate  attachment  to  her  nothing,  which  we  inherit  straight  from  our 
father.  It  was  this  “father  image”  which,  savage  ancestors.  Dr.  Jung  calls  it  “prim- 
dw'elling  still  in  her  unconscious  mind,  ab-  itive  indolence.”  It  can  be  overcome,  when 
sorbed  all  her  power  of  loving  and  made  her  occasion  demands,  by  a  vigorous  determin- 
recoil,  in  spite  of  herself,  from  the  natural  ation. 

course  of  life  which  her  sister  pursued.  But  there  is  another  indolence  which  is 

But  Freud  proves  the  existence  of  re-  actually  morbid,  a  neurotic  indolence,  the 
pressed  desires  in  many  ways  besides  curing  indolence  of  the  man  whose  energy  is  llow- 
nervous  invalids.  A  thousand  little  every-  ing  inward,  animating  repressed  desires  and 
day  symptoms  or  “peculiarities,”  as  we  call  exi)cnding  itself  in  imaginary  realizations  of 
them  in  people  who  are  not  sick,  reveal  those  desires  in  the  unconscious  mind, 
the  pressure  of  these  unconscious  passions.  Excessive  boredom  is  another  ever\’-day 
Absent-mindedness,  laziness,  forgetfulness,  symptom  of  the  activity  of  repressed  desires, 
awkwardness,  stuttering,  biting  one’s  nails.  These  people  who  are  just  so  blase  and 
losing  things,  slips  of  the  tongue,  slips  of  the  sophisticated  that  nothing  in  the  world 
pen — all  these  and  others  are  in  many  cases  arouses  their  interest — the  real  trouble  with 
attributable  to  passionate  wishes  of  which  them  is  that  their  interest  is  all  occupied 
one  is  totally  unconscious.  with  some  doll-fanc\’ — that  has  got  stuck 

There  are  two  kinds  of  absent-minded-  in  their  uncon.scious  minds! 
ness.  .One  is  the  absent-mindedness  of  the  “I  can  not  remember  your  name — just 
thinker,  the  poet,  the  mathematician.  His  wait  a  minute!”  How  often  we  hear  that! 
mind  seems  to  us  to  be  absent  simply  be-  And  some  of  us  are  offended  and  some  of 
cause  it  is  giving  its  attention  to  abstract  us  think  it  is  absurd  to  be  offended.  Well, 
ideas  or  to  visions  that  we  are  not  aware  of.  according  to  PVeud,  the  first  are  instinct- 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  they  say,  invited  a  man  ively  right  alx)ut  it.  When  you  can  not 
to  dinner,  and  then  became  so  absorl)cd  recall  a  name  that  you  “ought  to  remem- 
in  his  work  that  he  forgot  all  alx)ut  it.  The  ber,”  it  is  a  sign  either  that  unconsciously 
man  came  and  ate  his  dinner  alone  and  de-  you  wish  to  injure  or  reject  the  |K*rson 
parted.  When  Sir  Isaac  came  to,  and  wan-  whose  name  you  have  forgotten,  or  else  that 
dered  into  the  dining-room  to  see  if  his  own  this  person  h  associated  in  your  mind  with 
dinner  was  ready,  he  saw  the  empty  dishes  something  you  do  not  want  to  think  of.  If  his 


Mr.-er-er — Oh!  What’s  his  name? 
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name  should  come  to  mind,  that  repressed 
thought  would  come  with  it,  and  so  you  can 
not  fish  up  either  of  them. 

Says  Freud:  “When  I  analyze  those 
cases  of  name-forgetting  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  myself,  I  find  almost  regularly 
that  the  name  withheld  shows  some  rela¬ 
tion  to  a  theme  which  concerns  my  own  per¬ 
son  and  which  is  apt  to  provoke  in  me  strong 
and  painful  emotions.” 

Among  other  examples,  he  tells  how  he 
could  not  remember  the  name  of  an  inn 
near  which  he  had  spent  seven  summers, 
and  that  when  he  finally  heard  the  name  it 
proved  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  a  rival 
physician,  who  practises  his  own  specialty 
in  Vienna.  This  name  touched  his  profes¬ 
sional  jealousy. 

Freud  made  a  study  also  of  the  cases  in 
which  he  had  forgotten  to  call  on  patients 
when  a  call  was  due,  and  he  found  that  the 
great  majority  of  them  had  happened  when 
the  patient  was  one  whom  he  treated  gratis! 
I  suspect  that  most  of  us,  if  we  could  achieve 
the  refreshing  personal  candor  with  which 
Freud  writes  his  scientific  books,  would  have 
similar  tales  to  tell. 

A  young  man  gives  the  following  mysteri¬ 
ous  case  of  forgetting: 

“Several  years  ago  there  were  some  mis¬ 
understandings  between  me  and  my  wife. 
I  found  her  cold,  and  though  I  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  her  excellent  qualities,  we  lived  to¬ 
gether  without  showing  any  tenderness  for 
each  other.  One  day,  on  her  return  from  a 
walk,  she  gave  me  a  book  which  she  had 
bought  because  she  thought  it  would  in¬ 
terest  me.  I  thanked  her  for  this  “atten¬ 
tion,”  promised  to  read  the  book,  put  it 
away,  and  did  not  find  it  again.  Months 
passed,  during  which  I  occasionally  remem¬ 
bered  the  lost  book,  and  tried  in  vain  to 
find  it. 

“About  six  months 
later  my  beloved 
mother,  who  was  not 
living  with  us,  be¬ 
came  ill.  My  wife 
left  home  to  nurse 
her.  My  mother’s 
condition  became 
serious  and  gave  my 
wife  the  opjwrtunity 
to  show  her  best  side. 

One  evening  I  re¬ 
turned  home  full  of 
enthusiasm  over 


what  she  had  accomplished,  and  feeling 
very  grateful  to  her.  I  stepped  to  my  desk 
and,  without  definite  intention  but  with  the 
certainty  of  a  somnambulist,  I  opened  a 
certain  drawer,  and  in  the  very  top  of  it  I 
found  the  long  missing,  mislaid  book.” 

In  popular  opinion  it  is  a  “bad  omen”  if 
the  bride  loses  her  wedding-ring,  and  we 
laugh  at  the  superstition.  But  Freud’s 
psychology  quite  accords  with  this  opinion. 
If  she  loses  it  five  or  six  times,  if  she  loses  it 
down  the  sewer-pipe,  or  such  a  matter  as 
that,  the  outlook  is  certainly  dark  for  her 
married  life.  It  is  not  dark  because  the 
Fates,  or  any  other  supernatural  powers, 
take  that  manner  of  indicating  what  the 
future  is  to  be,  but  because  her  own  re¬ 
pressed  feelings  about  her  husband  find  ex¬ 
pression  in  that  apparently  accidental  act. 

So  it  is  with  some  others  of  the  signs  and 
supierstitions  which  command  popular  be¬ 
lief.  Many  of  them  are  absurd,  because  they 
imagine  that  a  power  outside  of  us  is  telling 
us  what  it  is  going  to  do  to  us;  but  others  of 
them  are  wise  because  they  call  attention  to 
the  warnings  of  the  power  inside  of  us — our 
unconscious  self — and  tell  us  what  that  is 
going  to  do. 

“The  Roman  who  gave  up  an  important 
undertaking  because  he  sighted  an  ill- 
omened  flock  of  birds  was  only  relatively 
right,”  says  Freud,  “his  action  was  consis¬ 
tent  with  his  principles.  But  if  he  with¬ 
drew  from  an  undertaking  because  he  had 
stumbled  on  his  threshold,  he  was  absolutely 
superior  to  us  unbelievers.  He  was  a  better 
psychologist  than  we.  For  his  stumbling 
demonstrated  to  him  the  existence  of  a 
doubt,  an  internal  counter-current,  the  force 
of  which  could  weaken  the  power  of  his  in¬ 
tention  at  the  moment  of  its  execution. 
For  only  by  concentrating  all  psychic  forces 
on  the  desired  aim 
can  one  be  assured 
of  perfect  success. 

It  may  have  been 
foolish  for  the  first 
person  to  say  that 
spilling  salt  between 
you,  or  giving  you  a 
knife,  is  a  sign  that 
your  friendship  with 
some  one  is  going  to 
be  severed.  But  since 
that  idea  has  become 
a  jx)pular  one,  it  is 
not  at  all  unlikely 
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that  an  unconscious  ill-will  may  take  that 
means  of  expressing  itself.  You  spilled  the 
salt  accidentally,  so  far  as  your  conscious 
knowledge  goes.  But  did  some  hidden  mo¬ 
tive  guide  your  hand? 

A  young  married  woman,  who  had  had  an 
unsatisfactory’  love-affair  with  another  man 
two  years  before  she  was  married,  found  her¬ 
self  and  her  husband  at  table  with  that  man 
a  short  while  after.  The  man’s  name  was 
Bob,  and  he  had  a  dog  named  Dick.  The 
dog  came  wandering  around  the  table  and 
put  his  muzzle  in  the  young  woman’s  lap. 

“Go  away.  Bob;  I  don’t  want  you!’’  she 
cried. 

The  dog  obeyed  and  wandered  round  the 
table  again,  but  finally  came  back;  and  “Go 
away.  Bob;  I  don’t  want  you!’’  she  repeated, 
with  equal  emphasis  ujwn  the  man's  name. 

Now  to  identify  the  man  with  his  dog, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  cr\’  “Go  away — I 
don’t  want  you!’’  at  him  is  quite  obviously 
a  way  of  expressing  exactly  what  the  inner 
mind  of  that  young  woman  most  likely 
wanted  to  express.  Yet  she  was  entirely 
unconscious  of  the  slip. 

Dr.  Brill  rejxirts  an  amusing  incident  in 
which  a  repressed  resentment  found  expres¬ 
sion  through  a  slip  of  the  tongue: 

wealthy  but  not  verj’  generous  host 
invited  his  friends  for  an  evening 
dance.  Everything  went  well  un¬ 
til  about ‘eleventhirty,  when  there 
was  an  intermission,  presumably 
for  supper.  To  the  great  disap- 
{xiintment  of  most  of  the  guests 
there  was  no  supper.  Instead, 
they  were  regaled  with  thin  sand- 
w'iches  and  lemonade.  As  it  was 
close  to  election  day  the  conver¬ 
sation  centered  on  the  different 
candidates;  and  as  the  discussion 
grew  warmer  one  of  the  guests, 
an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  party  candidate,  remarked  to  the 
host:  ‘You  may  say  what  you  please  alxiut 
Teddy,  but  there  is  one  thing — he  can 
always  be  relied  ujion;  he  always  gives 
you  a  square  meal’ — wishing  to  say  “.sfjuare 
deal.’’ 

Freud  cites  as  an  example  of  slijis  of  the 
pen  the  famous  case  of  the  “Wicked  Bible,’’ 
published  in  London  in  i6,^i,  in  which  the 
word  “not”  was  left  out  of  the  Seventh  Com¬ 
mandment.  That  the  printer  satisfied  some 
repressed  wish  of  his  own  by  means  of  this 
sli]),  was  the  implied  opinion  of  the  court  of 


law,  which  is  said  to  have  fined  him  two 
thousand  jwunds  for  his  offense. 

Those  who  find  this  explanation  of 
ever>’-day  slijjs  and  accidents  difficult  to 
accept  will  be  still  more  astonished  to  know 
that  Freud  believes  that  there  are  fre¬ 
quently  unconscious  motives  in  such  trivial 
things  as  biting  one’s  own  tongue,  falling 
down  and  bumping  oneself,  dodging  back 
and  forth  in  front  of  a  person  one  wishes  to 
pass  on  the  street,  etc.  Freud  even  thinks 
that  “accidental”  suicides  are  frequently 
accidental  only  to  the  conscious  mind  and 
that  they  fulfil  the  deepest  longing  of  the 
unconscious. 

The  existence  of  these  unconscious  mo¬ 
tives  is  most  convincingly  demonstrated 
perhaps  by  the  “As.sociation  Test”  devised 
by  Dr.  Jung.  He  devised  this  experiment 
as  an  aid  to  the  diagnosis  of  neurotic  pa¬ 
tients.  It  is  another  method — besides 
dream  inteqiretation — for  finding  out  what 
is  in  the  unconscious  mind;  and  it  is  a 
method  which  any  two  |)eoplc  can  employ  at 
any  time.  They  will  find  it  is  an  enjoy¬ 
able  entertainment,  if  nothing  more. 

A  list  of  words  is  read  off,  one  at  a  time, 
by  the  physician.  .■Xs  soon  as  each  word  is 
pronounce<l,  the  patient  sjx*aks  the  first 
other  word  that  comes  into  his  mind.  The 
original  words  are  chosen  rather 
carefully,  as  being  ones  likely  to 
call  out  by  association  the  kind 
of  ideas  that  |)eople  usually  re¬ 
press.  The  length  of  time  which 
passes  iK’fore  the  patient  responds 
is  noted.  The  nature  of  the  re- 
s|)onse  is  alst)  noted.  If  any  one 
resjwnse  is  long  delayed,  its  na¬ 
ture  is  noted  with  especial  care; 
because  it  is  assumed  that  the 
delay  indicates  a  resistance — an 
effort  to  dodge-a  rej^ressed  “com- 
])le.\,”  as  the  psychologists  call  it. 

Here  is  an  example  taken  from  an  analy¬ 
sis  by  Dr.  Ernest  Jones,  Professor  of  Psy¬ 
chiatry’  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  The 
“reaction-times”  are  measured  in  fifths  of 
a  second;  and  if  an  answer  is  delayed  for 
three  or  four  seconds.  Dr.  Jones  calls  it  a 
“disturbed  reaction.” 

black . dress .  10 

wind . window .  S 

bare .  baby .  24 

turn .  Ro . 9 

cup . saucer .  0 

raise . store . 12 


Whrn  a  lady  calls  a  dog 
hy  hts  master  s  name.  vAat 
does  ft  signify  ‘ 


A  MAN  EXPECTED  HIS  HOST  TO  PROVIDE  A  REAL  SI’PPER.  THE  HOST  PROVIDED  ONLY 
LIGHl  REFRESHMENTS.  THE  MAN  BEGAN  TO  TALK  ABOUT  ROOSEVELT  AND  THE  SQUARE 
DEAL.  “ROOSEVELT,”  SAID  HE,  “AT  LEAST  ALWAYS  GIVES  YOU  A  SQUARE  MEAL." 
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.  9 

food . 

. eat _ , . 

.  7 

boy . 

. girl . 

.  9 

copper . 

. . toes . 

. 13 

talk . 

. talkative . 

. 12 

pa|>er . 

. write . 

.  8 

Rretn . 

.  grass . 

.  « 

ball . 

. Piay . 

. 15 

mother . 

. sister . 

white . 

. dress . 

. 11 

rich . 

.  7 

jump . 

. run . 

. 7 

cold . 

.  gold . 

. 11 

post . 

. 11 

nut . 

.  shell . 

.  9 

roof . 

. house . 

.  7 

sister . 

. child . 

. 14 

blood . 

. water . 

. 17 

bed . 

. cot . 

. 10 

lace . 

. 12 

“Several  significant  complexes,”  says  Dr. 
Jones,  “are  revealed  in  this  case.  The 
least  important  is  one  dealing  with  the 
patient’s  personal  appearance,  ‘a  vanity- 
complex.’  The  stimulus  words  ‘black,’ 
‘white,’  and  ‘lace,’  all  evoke  ‘dress’  as  a  re¬ 
action  word.  The  curious  association  ‘raise 
— store’  became  explicable  by  the  patient’s 
remarking  that  ‘Ray’s’  was  the  name  of  the 
shop  where  she  bought  her  clothes. 

“In  the  same  connection  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  equally  curious  association,  ‘cop¬ 
per — toes,’  which  referred  to  an  old  threat 
of  her  mother’s  to  put  copper  toes  on  her 
boots  if  she  persisted  in  being  such  a  tom¬ 
boy  and  wearing  out  her  things  so  recklessly. 
The  patient  was  a  good  example 
of  the  common  type  of  girls  who 
exchange  (at  the  time  of  puberty) 
a  careless  indifference  toward 
dress  for  an  exaggerated  ])reoc- 
cupation  with  it.  ‘Talk — talka¬ 
tive,’  referred  to  another  group  of 
complaints  that  her  mother  had 
in  regard  to  her.  .  .  . 

“Finally  is  to  be  noted  the  dis¬ 
turbed  reaction  to  the  stimulus- 
word  ‘blood.’  As  may  be  guessed, 
this  touched  on  some  family  com¬ 
plex,  and  the  nature  of  this  com¬ 
plex  might  be  inferred  from  the 
evidence  of  the  exaggerated  effect 
upon  her  of  her  mother’s  reproof, 
as  shown  by  her  responses  to  ‘copper’  and 
to  ‘talk.’  She  had  had  a  number  of  quar¬ 
rels  with  her  mother,  whom  she  secretly 
hated,  and  was  debating  with  herself 
whether  she  should  permanently  break  with 
her  family.  To  the  word  ‘blood’  she  replied 
‘water,’  and  this  thought  of  the  saying 


‘blood  is  thicker  than  water’  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  sentiment  that  had  restrained 
her.” 

Through  the  avenue  of  this  examination 
Dr.  Jones  succeeded  finally  in  diagnosing 
the  mental  cause  of  a  persistent  and  annoy¬ 
ing  “tic,”  or  twitching  of  the  muscles,  from 
which  the  young  woman  had  suffered  for 
six  years. 

She  secretly  hated  her  mother,  he  tells  us. 
And  that  brings  us  again  to  the  heart  of 
Freud’s  contribution  to  our  Wisdom  of  Life. 

For  better  or  worse,  the  attitude  which  little 
children  develop  toward  their  parents  and 
immediate  family  is,  after  heredity,  the  chief 
influence  in  determining  their  choices  in 
after-life,  in  determining  the  trend  of  their 
character,  in  determining  their  attitude  to  the 
world. 

We  have  seen  cases  in  which  persons 
could  not  fall  in  love  because  of  an  uncon¬ 
scious  infatuation  with  the  father’s  or  moth¬ 
er’s  memory-.  And  we  may  add  that  when 
l)eople  do  fall  in  love  and  live  happily  to¬ 
gether  there  is  frequently  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  in  each  one  to  the  dearest  parent  of 
the  other.  This  is  but  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  unconscious  survival  of  infantile 
passions  influences  our  experience  of  life. 

That  this  influence  should  not  be  op¬ 
pressive  and  deforming,  that  it  should  not 
retard  but  accelerate  and  gladden  the 
growth  of  an  individual,  must  be  the  ideal 
of  parents  in  educating  their 
children. 

It  is  too  early  to  say,  in  any 
detail,  what  changes  Freud’s  dis¬ 
coveries  will  bring  into  the  science 
of  education.  He  offers  to  edu¬ 
cation  a  new  subject  for  investi¬ 
gation  rather  than  a  new  set  of 
l>rinciples.  Yet  I  am  jjrepared  to 
guess  at  two  or  three  things  that 
o  wise  physician,  taught  by 
Psycho-analysis,  might  say  to  a 
mother  who  asked  his  advice  in 
bringing  up  her  child. 

He  would  say,  in  the  first 
place;  “Do  not  try  to  stifle  and 
ignore  the  untoward  imi)ulses. 
Take  those  impulses  and  direct  them  toward 
better  objects." 

For  instance,  I  have  a  friend  in  Mont¬ 
clair,  New  Jersey,  who  has  a  l)oy  who  is 
continually  “spoiling  for  a  fight.”  He  can’t 
get  through  a  day  happily  without  lick¬ 
ing  somebody  or  getting  licked,  it  doesn’t 


V 


Psycho  analysts  have  some 
advice  for  farents  whose 
hoys  want  tojiaht. 


Mr.-er-er— Oh!  What’s  his  name? 
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matter  which.  Now  if  my  friend  were  as  fool¬ 
ish  as  a  great  many  mothers  are,  she  would 
just  cry,  “You  mustn’t,  you  mustn’t,  you 
mustn’t!’’  until  the  boy  learned  to  regard 
himself  as  incorrigibly  “bad,”  and  his  moth¬ 
er  as  an  unspeakable  bore.  He  would  start 
in  trying  to  love  and  hate 
his  mother  at  the  same 
time,  which  is  a  devasta¬ 
ting  thing;  and  besides,  he 
would  go  right  on  fighting. 

A  wise  mother  will  not 
be  too  much  disturbed  at 
these  evidences  that  her 
boy  is  a  healthy  and  vig¬ 
orous  man -cub,  but  she 
will  see  to  it  that  such  a 
boy  has  abundant  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  play  games  that 
contain  the  element  of  con¬ 
flict.  And  a  wise  city  will 
see  to  it  that  all  its  boys 
have  abundant  space  and 
facilities  for  such  games. 

Then  as  the  boy  grows  older  he  will  be 
led  to  lift  that  fighting  instinct  still  higher  up, 
and  he  will  find  activities  of  real  social  or 
professional  value  which  contain  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  fight.  There  is  fighting  enough  to 
be  done.  Too  few  boys  are  born  with  the 
fight  in  them.  And  too  few  of  the  boys  that 
are  born  that  way  ever  get  this  fighting 
blood  trained  to  the  service  of  man. 

This  process  of  lifting  animal  instincts  up 
into  a  socially,  or  professionally,  or  artisti¬ 
cally,  creative  sphere,  instead  of  merely  re¬ 
pressing  them,  Freud  calls  “sublimation.” 
Freud  has  no  end  of  technical  terms  and 
long-tailed  Latin  catchwords  in  his  psychol¬ 
ogy,  and  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  leave  most 
of  them  out  of  these  articles.  But  that 
word  “sublimation”  stays  in! 

When  impulses  to  do  unacceptable  things 
are  merely  repressed,  then  they  stick  in  the 
unconscious  mind  and  make  trouble.  But 
when  they  are  given  an  outlet,  when  they 
are  lifted  up,  when  they  are  sublimated  into 
some  kindred  activity  that  is  acceptable. 


then  they  do  not  remain  in  the  unconscious 
and  there  is  no  trouble. 

Another  thing  that  I  think  a  wise  psychol¬ 
ogist  would  say  to  an  asking  mother  is  this: 

“Don’t  be  afraid  to  turn  your  child  loose. 
Send  him  out  on  his  own.  Don’t  think, 
because  he  sits  tight  and 
imitates  you,  that  he  is 
growing  up.  You’re  not 
a  paragon;  and,  even  if 
you  were,  you’re  not  the 
kind  of  a  paragon  he  wants 
to  be. 

“He  wants  to  be  himself, 
an  individual;  and  in  order 
to  be  that  he  has  got  to  get 
out  from  under  the  shadow 
of  your  soul.  He  must  lose 
’  you  for  a  while,  in  order 
to  find  himself  and  the 
world. 

“Most  parents  sit  on 
their  children. 

“Get  off!” 

Education  must  be  thought  of  as  a  kind 
of  emancipation;  and  then  we  shall  not  meet 
so  many  neurotic  and  semi-neurotic  people. 
We  shall  not  meet  so  many  f)eople  who  have 
no  color  and  no  character  of  their  own, 
foredoomed  to  failure  because  they  are 
trying  to  meet  a  man’s  reality  with  a  baby’s 
soul. 

I  often  think  in  this  connection  of  those 
bitter-true  words  of  the  prophet  Micah, 
quoted  by  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew: 
“And  a  man’s  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own 
household.” 

Something  of  the  danger  of  that  “chronic 
infantile  homesickness”  which  uncon¬ 
sciously  besets  so  many  otherwise  effective 
adult  people  must  have  been  in  the  mind 
that  uttered  those  words. 

And  parents  who  realize  that  truth,  who 
take  care  to  let  their  children  grow  away 
from  them,  indep)endent  and  individual,  are 
doing  the  real  service  both  to  their  children 
and  to  their  race. 


"And  a  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of 
his  oTvn  household."  .\f at  then/ 10  Jb 


We  go  on  record— you  won*t  read  a  better 
love  story  this  summer  than 

AUGUST  “THE  FAIRY  PRINCESS”  hoS 

EVERYBODY’S  ADAMS 


THE  INN  WAS  CALLED  THE  “RAILROAD  INN,  BV  J.  P.  SHELLEY.”  THROUGH  THE  OPEN  DOORWAY 
WE  HAD  A  GLIMPSE  OF  .MINE  HOST,  A  GIGANTIC  MAN,  ALL  IMMENSE  AND  RUGGED  ANGLES,  WORK¬ 
ING  OVER  A  HEAVY  OLD  SHOE,  WHILE  IIIS  WIFE  AND  A  GIRL  LOOKED  ON,  BOSSING  THE  JOB. 


Here  is  another  of  Hallet’s  stories — the 
young  world-wanderer  who  has  a  brand- 
new  kind  of  yarn  to  tell,  in  a  new  and 
humorous  way.  Mr.  Kerfoot  introduced 
him  to  you  two  months  ago.  Y ou’ll  meet 
him  again  in  another  number  or  so. 
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Southampton 

Si'rfen 


RICHARD  MATTHEWS  HALLET 


ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  HENRY  RALEIGH 


My  old  road  partner, 
Frank  Hyde,  was  a  man 
who  let  destiny  take  him 
by  the  hand  and  lead  him  like  a  little  child. 
Every  day,  rain  or  shine,  he  made  a  new 
move  in  that  perilous  game  known  to  him  as 
tickling  the  Grim  Destroyer  in  the  ribs.  But 
this  great,  kindly  braggart,  who  used  the 
seven  oceans  for  spittoons,  could  never 
plan  his  life  ten  minutes  in  advance.  At 
dawn  he  knew  not  where  he  would  be  or 
whether  he  would  be,  come  sundown.  He 
shifted  his  occupation  as  carelessly  as  his 
hat — his  famous  rimless  ruin  of  a  derby 
hat,  under  which  he  bristled  like  a  vast 
Turk,  amiable,  inquisitive,  and  out  of  jail. 

A  hairy  gorilla,  lean  in  the  hip,  flat  in  the 
back,  heavy  in  the  fist,  thick  in  the  neck, 
straight  in  the  eye — by  turns  jx>nderous  as 
a  bull  and  lightning-quick  as  a  death-adder. 
But  he  was  handsome,  too.  Ah,  man  dear, 
the  fatal  Roman  beauty  of  his  nose,  and 
the  cruel  jut  of  his  bearded  chin.  This 
immense  sundowner  had  stamped  himself 
vainly,  like  a  mirage,  glowing  green  over  a 
thirsty  desert,  in  the  hearts  of  many  wom¬ 
en.  And  Bill,  poor  old  Southampton  Bill, 
who  used  to  travel  with  us,  worried  him¬ 
self  about  this  beauty,  because  it  seemed 
to  him  that  no  woman  could  resist  it.  Bill 
knew  that  story  of  the  siren  voices,  and  he 
knew  the  character  of  sirens.  .\h,  perilous 
and  bleak,  this  threat  of  sirens  in  the  p)ath 
of  dusty  swagmen. 

Bill  was  a  small,  trailing  man,  w’ho 
limped  a  little.  He  had  that  painful  hobble 


of  the  veteran  swagman.  A  man  might 
judge  frcm  his  brow  and  his  blunt  nose  that 
it  would  be  his  nature  to  worr>’  and  con¬ 
trive  and  look  ahead.  He  had  worked  at 
one  time  in  a  British  gun-making  plant, 
and  he  was  afraid  that  in  his  sleep  the  secret 
might  escape  him  whose  flight  would  be  the 
ruin  of  the  world.  Poor  old  Bill.  I  reckon 
he  was  long  ago  numbered  among  the 
shadows  and  the  memories. 

Without  warning,  one  day,  we  were  ship¬ 
wrecked.  A  hidden  snag  tore  the  bottom 
out  of  our  hand-made  punt,  and  flung  us 
into  the  Murrumbidgee.  The  ship’s  cat 
escaped,  clinging  to  a  slimy  snag;  aside 
from  this,  we  sank  with  all  on  board,  like  an 
ocean  liner,  and  saved  nothing — nothing  to 
sp)eak  of,  among  our  loose  tools,  save  a  fry- 
pan,  in  Bill’s  hand.  Bill  did  our  cooking, 
and  he  would  naturally  seek  out  the  p>an. 

Man,  oh  man!  we  sat  on  the  bank,  and 
heard  Bill  knuckling  the  fry-pan,  and 
cracking  his  big  toe  like  a  web-footed 
animal.  He  was  wet.  We  were  all  wet. 
We  had  no  chart  to  prick  and  no  plan  to 
follow.  Frank  had  a  dry  match  still  be¬ 
hind  his  ear.  He  lit  a  fire;  and  presently 
the  little  cat  came  fawning  on  us  in  the 
firelight,  leering  at  us  intimately;  but,  per¬ 
ceiving  us  to  be  barefooted,  bareheaded, 
disaster-shaken  men,  it  wandered  off  among 
the  dead  logs  and  rabbit  hutches,  and  we  saw 
no  more  of  it.  But  we  had  ten  shillings  impris¬ 
oned  in  a  tobacco-box— the  Welcome  Nug¬ 
get  was  its  name;  and  Frank  was  cheerful. 

“No,  Bill,”  he  said,  “this  ain’t  a 
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circumstance.  It  ain’t  a  humpbacked  little 
circumstance,  I  tell  you,  Bill.” 

A  red  sun  was  going  down  behind  the 
gum-trees.  “Wot  is  a  circumstance?”  in¬ 
quired  Bill. 

“Why,  these  here  little  silver  men,  ma- 
kin’  music,”  said  Frank,  shaking  the  Wel¬ 
come  Nugget  toward  the  town,  which  was 
beginning  to  glimmer  already  in  the  east. 

You  know  how  all  sorrow  can  be  drowned 
by  the  lights  of  even  a  strange  town — and 
ten  shillings.  And  old  Frank  craved  linen 
under  his  bones  whenever  he  smelt  town. 

The  name  of  this  town  was  Gundah.  It 
was  a  railroad  town,  composed  of  shacks 
of  stringy  bark;  and  the  inn  was  called  the 
“Railroad  Inn,  by  J.  P.  Shelley.” 

Through  the  op>en  doorway  we  had  a 
glimpse  of  mine  host,  a  gigantic  man,  all 
immense  and  rugged  angles,  working  over 
a  heavy  old  shoe,  while  his  wife  and  a  girl 
looked  on,  bossing  the  job. 

We  approached,  and  spioke  of  lodgings. 

“Where’s  your  purse?”  shrilled  Mrs.  Shel¬ 
ley.  J.  P.  hardly  looked  at  us,  and  the  girl 
had  disappeared.  . 

“Ain’t  that  just  like  a  woman?”  mur¬ 
mured  Frank. 

His  voice  was  gentle  and  manly  and  per¬ 
suasive,  but  more  wonderful  yet  were  the 
faces  of  the  florins  in  the  Welcome  Nugget. 

The  lady  led  us  through  the  bar  and 
through  a  courtyard  to  a  brick  chamber — 
an  annex  to  the  inn;  and  here  we  washed 
each  other  behind  the  ears,  performing 
further  those  acts  of  lovingkindness  which 
mark  men  of  the  road  when  they  come 
under  an  alien  roof. 

“Did  you  see  the  parson?”  said  Frank. 

“’Im  in  the  green  ’at?”  inquired  Bill. 

“Ay,  Bill.  And  did  you  see  the  girl  be¬ 
hind  the  bar?” 

“Bli’  me,  no.”  Bill  put  his  vision  in 
peril  on  slight  grounds.  He  now  laid  a 
scroll-like  mosaic  of  hair  on  his  narrow 
forehead  and  resumed  his  coat.  “No 
chamce,”  he  said  cryptically,  and  peered 
at  Frank. 

“You  mean  on  account  of  that  big  yellow 
brute  that  was  growing  to  one  end  of  the 
bar?” 

“’E’s  proper  ’andsome,”  said  Bill,  half 
to  himself. 

“Not  so  musty,”  returned  my  old  part- 
.  ner. 

As  we  went  through  the  bar-room  he  was 
jingling  the  Welcome  Nugget.  But  the 


He  clunn  to 
that  fry 

parson  —  him  in  the 
green  hat — was  waiting 
for  us  on  the  porch  be¬ 
yond  the  bar.  This 
jwrch  faced  the  court¬ 
yard,  in  the  center  of 
which  stood  a  great 
canvas-covered  wagon. 

From  the  stable  came  the  restless  ]X)unding 
of  a  heavy  horse. 

“Who  is  the  owner  of  that  prairie-schoon¬ 
er?”  inquired  Frank. 

“It  belongs  to  the  duke  there,”  said  the 
parson,  twinkling.  “There — sh — there  he 


The  duke  was  no  other  than  the  big 
yellow  brute  already  noted.  Big  and  bold 
and  sulky,  with  yellow  hair  and  a  beard 
of  Viking’s  red  beginning  to  creep  out,  he 
stood  lowering  on  the  door-sill,  neither  in 
nor  out,  giving  ear  to  no  man.  If  he  lacked 
something  of  my  partner’s  strength,  he  was 
even  handsomer.  He  was  a  Victorian 
cockie,  or  roving  farmer,  it  appeared;  one  of 
these  fellows  who  plant  north  and  south, 
according  to  the  season.  He  was  now  due 
in  the  south,  and  yet  he  lingered. 

“He’s  courting  Queenie  Shelley,”  said 
the  parson,  tittering.  “The  grass  is  grow¬ 
ing  under  his  wagon,  and  not  one  word  to 
her  yet.  Strange,  isn’t  it?  Not  one  word.” 

Light  from  the  tap-room  suddenly  fell  on 
the  face  of  the  tall  Victorian  who  was  court¬ 
ing  Queenie  Shelley.  He  had  that  sort  of 
sullen,  smoldering  beauty,  not  made  use  of, 
that  touches  women  strongly.  His  atti¬ 
tude  proclaimed  the  proud  man  unwilling 
to  confess  the  softness  of  love.  He  mused 
darkly,  with  mystery  and  romance  thrown 
about  him  like  a  mantle. 

“The  country  hereabout  is  undulating, 
but  I  reckon  she  can  roll  still,”  said  Frank, 
looking  at  the  wagon.  “Yes,  she  would 
roll,”  he  said,  watching  the  Victorian. 

“’Eavy  wagon,”  said  Southampton  Bill 
deterringly. 

To  this  nobody  replied,  and  Frank  walked 
past  the  Victorian  into  the  bar.  Turning 
there,  he  looked  back,  and  inquired  of  him, 
“Will  you  drink?” 

Man  dear,  that  splendid  towhead  shook 
his  head.  He  wouldn’t  drink.  Red-lipped, 
yellow-haired,  silent,  he  had  no  vices. 

“Him?  He’s  saving  his  money,”  said 
Queenie  Shelley  sweetly.  She  stroked  the 
tap-handles  of  blue  and  white  china  with 
plump  hands. 
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“Ya-as?”  said  Frank,  with  that  caressing 
interrogative  sparkle  of  his  eye  that  had 
before  now  saved  him  situations.  “Well, 
name  your  poison,  gentlemen.” 

Bill  and  I  and  one  other  had  come  in, 
leaving  the  parson  on  the  wooden  bench 
outside.  Beer  foamed  in  the  pewter,  but 
the  Victorian,  leaning  in  the  door,  seemed 
unaffected. 

My  partner,  tapering  his  nose  over  the 
delectable  foam,  neatly  wrapped  a  cigarette 
paper  around  the  head  of  a  naatch — an  old 
Montana  trick.  You  know  they  can  delay 
even  flame  in  Montana.  He  scratched 
the  match  and  threw  it  on  the  bar,  like  a 
challenge,  directly  under  the  Victorian’s 
nose. 

In  the  silence  the  girl’s  eyes  covertly 
flickered  toward  that  son  of  a  duke,  implor¬ 
ingly,  as  if  to  beg  him  not  to  make  mistakes. 
In  vain:  slow  puzzlement  overspread  his 
face;  and  he  stared  at  the  splinter  of  wood 
wrapped  in  tissue-paper.  “Scratch  again, 
mate,”  he  said. 

My  partner’s  fingers  had  now  slowly 
rolled  for  him  a  cigarette  which  his  eyes  had 
not  seen.  And  man,  oh  man,  those  calculat¬ 
ing  eyes!  Still  turning  ihem  lununously  on 
the  Victorian,  he  wetted  the  cigarette  and 
set  it  in  his  teeth.  Then,  slowly  still,  he 
lifted  the  masked  match,  and 
with  his  little  finger  flicked  the 
tissue  from  its  end.  The  match 
burst  into  flame,  and  the  Vic¬ 
torian  was  put  to  rout.  The 
sudden  flashing  of  that  match, 
against  all  probability,  was  like 
a  red  gleam  along  a  battle-front, 
and 'gave  a  profound  moral  ad¬ 
vantage  to  my  partner.  He  lit 
his  cigarette  and  drank. 

The  girl  sniffed  scornfully. 

“That’s  no  kind  of  a  patent,” 
she  cried. 

“Ain’t  they  something  I  can 
help  you  do,  like  washing  dish¬ 
es?”  said  old  Frank  gently. 

Then  it  was  that  Southampton  Bill 
made  a  lamentable  noise  in  his  throat,  and 
we  retreated. 

Old  Bill  and  I  saw  that  our  partner  had 
l)een  taken  from  us.  This  was  the  siren 
voice  against  which  our  lack  of  charm  had 
armed  us,  without  the  need  for  wool  in  our 
ears.  We  were  soured  men;  and  we  knew 
the  rush  of  this  unmistakable  ardent  some¬ 


thing  that  robbed  us  of  mates;  that  came 
from  beyond  the  stars,  and  in  a  breath,  in  a 
foolish  sigh,  a  flexed  arm,  a  look  averted, 
sapped  them  of  their  strength  of  the  road, 
and  wilted  them  at  the  knees. 

We  saw  that  old  Frank  was  going  to 
cling  like  a  rusty  bolt. 

“Wot’s  the  use?”  said  Bill,  when  we  three 
were  again  in  our  chamber  of  whitewashed 
brick.  “’Ere  you  are,  hable  seaman,  sojer, 
God  knows  wot  orl,  no  swag,  no  ’ome, 
nothink.  Wot’s  the  use?” 

“Why,  King  BHl,”  says  Frank,  “you  was 
young  once  yourself.  Holy  Mackinaw, 
don’t  act  like  a  snail  creeping  away  from  a 
funeral.  Bill,  we  will  get  you  a  job  in  the 
morning.” 

“Wot  about  the  road?” 

“It’s  all  dust  and  no  drink.” 

In  the  morning  jobs  were  scarce,  but  we 
found  one  for  Bill,  helping  a  carpenter. 
We  bought  him  shoes  and  dungarees  and  he 
promised  us  that  we  should  live  in  clover, 
if  there  was  any  jxfwer  in  wages. 

Man  alive,  it  was  wonderful  weather  in 
that  yellow  country.  On  taking  leave  of 
Bill,  we  went  barefooted  back  to  Shelley’s 
inn,  smoking  and  basking  in  the  sunshine. 
When  we  turned  the  water-tank,  we  saw 
the  Victorian  sitting  on  the  blue  pole  of  his 
wagon,  and  sulking,  and  on  the 
settle  outside  the  dining-room 
windows  Queenie  Shelley  paring 
f)otatoes.  She  was  a  white-skin¬ 
ned  girl,  with  glossy  black  hair 
and  level  eyes  and  faintly  glow¬ 
ing  cheeks.  She  was  as  plump 
as  a  partridge,  as  smooth  as  a 
vase  —  a  very  companionable 
young  woman. 

“It  will  roll,  duke  or  no  duke,” 
said  my  partner  under  his  breath 
and  sagging  his  head  toward  the 
wagon.  Then  he  fetched  up  his 
mustache  into  spires  and  ad¬ 
vanced  on  his  sweet  enemy. 

The  Victorian,  a  hundred  feet 
away,  sat  on  his  pole  and  glared  up  the  road 
like  a  barbarian  held  captive.  How  could 
any  man  expect  a  girl  to  grow  fond  of  him 
at  that  long  range? 

Old  Frank  knew  a  trick  worth  two  of 
the  Victorian’s.  He  had  laid  siege  before. 
He  knew  when  to  sparkle  and  when  to 
sober  up;  and  he  knew  when  to  press  on, 
and  when  to  fall  back  and  “get  her  to  in¬ 
quirin’.”  Old  Bill  and  I  wouldn’t  have 
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stormy  petrel 
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given  two  whoops  in  the  pit  of  flame  for  the 
chances  of  that  Victorian;  but  the  thought 
of  leaving  our  partner  there,  in  the  midst 
of  his  establishment,  was  sore.  It  was  for¬ 
lorn  business  watching  the  decline  knd  fall 
of  a  great  man — one  who  had  juggled  the 
earth  under  his  feet. 

So  while  Bill  was  helping  the  carpenter 
daytimes,  he  would  be  thinking;  and  think¬ 
ing  always  wore  him  down,  wore  him  to  a 
nubbin.  And  while  Bill  was  thinking,  we 
stuck  fast  by  Shelley’s  inn.  But  every 
morning  there  would  be  the  sun  shining  pink 
on  the  top  of  the  Victorian’s  wagon  in  the 
yard. 

And  our  partner  had  sworn  that  it  would 
roll. 

One  night  the  shadow’  of  that  big  yellow 
brute  fell  on  me,  as  I  leaned  across  the  bar, 
talking  to  Shelley  about  his  wheat  crop. 
We  all  fell  silent,  as  people  will  in  the  face 
of  silence;  and  just  beyond  a  yellow  wooden 
slide  in  the  wall  we  heard  dishes  rattling  and 
then  a  gurgling  and  giggling;  and  then  old 
Frank’s  voice  purring. 

Old  Bill  came  padding  in  from  his  day 
with  the  carpenter.  We  stood  listening. 
Man,  oh  man,  it  troubled  us  all  to  hear  the 
musical  voice  of  that  traveling  man  out 
back,  complaining  of  parboiled  Angers. 
You  know  what  the  state  of  a  grown  man’s 
mind  has  to  be  before  he  volunteers  to  wash 
dishes  for  a  girl. 

Poor  old  Bill  raised  his  sawdusted  Ast  to 
the  skies,  but  the  Victorian  said  nothing 
whatever,  only  presenting  his  splendid 
tawny  front  to  the  flaming  sunset,  and  slid¬ 
ing  his  lean  hands  inside  his  belt.  He  glared 
up  the  road  as  if  he  saw  some  one  coming  a 
great  way  off. 

“He  ain’t  a  duke’s  son,  no  more  than 
what  you  are,”  were  the  words  of  Queenie 
that  caught  us.  But  the  tall  Victorian  was 
as  silent  as  a  new-made  grave. 

We  heard  old  Frank  telling  her  the  sad 
story  of  his  life.  He  had  been  driven  out 
to  roam  by  the  perAdy  of  woman.  Queen- 
ie’s  soft  voice  made  answer  that  a  woman’s 
best  friends  were  men,  every  time — every 
time.  A  sound  of  dishes.  His  proud  father 
had  told  him  never  again  to  darken  the 
doors  of  that  ancestral  mansion  which  was 
situated  at  New])ort,  Rhode  Island.  Had 
she  heard  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island?  She 
had  not.  He  described  those  palaces  of 
brick  and  marble,  fronted  by  lawns  where  a 
set  of  shrubs  in  tubs  would  cost  a  million  dol¬ 


lars.  He  spoke  of  shell 
paths,  cedars  of  Leban¬ 
on,  and  turf  whose 
green  had  been  deep¬ 
ened  by  two  centur¬ 
ies  of  foggy  England; 
and  he  alluded  to  those 
famous  women  who 
never  wore  the  same 
dress  twice.  These 
women,  he  averred,  he 
had  seen  bathing,  at  a 
distance  from  the  sun- 
tipped  towers  of  the  cottages,  on  that  beach 
where  the  good  God’s  common  people 
couldn’t  bathe.  Why?  Because  gold  dust 
had  been  sprinkled  on  that  beach  to  make 
it  sparkle — and  think  of  the  wealth  a  man 
could  carry  away  between  his  toes,  if  he 
could  walk  across  there  with  wet  feet! 

“Don’t  get — powdery,”  said  Queenie. 

Can  you  imagine  it?  Man  dear,  that 
tall  Victorian  stood  in  the  door  as  heavy  as 
somber  gold  in  the  original  rock,  and  gave 
no  sign. 

But  old  Bill,  who  had  stolen  away,  came 
back  now,  knuckling  the  fry-pan  which  he 
had  saved  out  of  the  wreck.  He  borrowed 
of  Mrs.  Shelley  a  bit  of  rag,  and  fell  to 
j)olishing  the  pan.  Then  Frank  strode 
out,  glowing,  with  a  stiff  smile  ambushed 
there  under  his  mustache,  the  ends  of  which 
were  pointed  up  Ane  and  spire-like — good 
proof  he  had  been  telling  yams. 

Well,  sir,  when  his  eye  fell  on  the  big, 
lounging  frame  of  that  Victorian,  w’ith  the 
shock  of  red  gold  hair  and  the  Viking’s 
beard  creeping  out  farther,  then  it  was  a 
ca.se  of  the  black  chin  against  the  red. 

“I  reckon  you  w'ill  be  going  into  Victoria 
now  any  time,”  says  Frank. 

“Do  you  so?”  says  the  Victorian.  He 
was  able  to  make  words  unimp>ortant  in 
the  face  of  that  wonderful  sp)eculative  silence 
of  his. 

“Ya-as,”  says  old  Frank,  slow  and  war¬ 
like.  “You  ain’t  having  no  luck  at  this 
camp.” 

“No?”  says  the  Victorian;  and,  man,  he 
wouldn’t  shift  so  much  as  his  feet,  but  kept 
leaning  in  the  door. 

“No,”  says  Frank,  surging  closer,  with 
a  movement  in  his  shoulders  that  was  the 
ghost  of  a  western  ocean  roll.  “And  by 
the  holy  hoke,  stranger,  I  don’t  like  that 
wagon  of  yours  drawed  acrost  my  window. 
I  don’t  get  no  sun,  mornings.” 
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Man  dear,  old  Bill  and  I  began  to  circle 
round.  Frank  was  good-natured,  we  knew 
that;  and  he  was  kindly  toward  rivals  who 
would  talk;  but  his  neck  had  thickened  over 
this  business  of  having  the  yellow  profile 
of  that  Victorian  hanging  in  the  offing — 
and  hearing  nothing  from  it. 

“He  will  have  to  yap  or  scrap,  one  of  these 
days.  King  Dick,”  he  had  said  to  me. 

But  the  Victorian  would  neither  yap  nor 
scrap.  He  said  literally  nothing,  only  with 
his  hands  loose  in  his  belt  he  looked  con¬ 
temptuously  up  the  road.  Then  at  length 
he  did  think  of  something  to  say. 

“Silence  is  golden,”  he  said  calmly. 

Old  Frank  was  solemn.  “I  will  stake  out 
a  claim  on  you  then,”  he  said. 

He  laid  his  coat  over  the  back  of  a  chair. 
But  while  he  was  stroking  down  the  hair  on 
his  forearms,  Queenie  Shelley  stole  upon  him 
and  put  her  arms  about  him. 

Old  Frank  let  himself  be  held.  “Don’t.” 
she  cried  softly.  “Don’t  hurt  him!” 

“I  will  spoil  his  face,”  said  old  Frank  be¬ 
tween  his  teeth. 

“Promise  me  you  won’t,”  she  whispered. 
“Promise  me  you  won’t  lift  a  hand.” 

“Why,  no,  ma’am,”  says  old  Frank. 
-“No,  ma’am — certainly  not.” 

She  unwound  herself  cautiously,  but  still 
her  eyes  were  fixed  on  him;  and  he  lifted  a 
hand  to  his  mustache. 

“You  was  afraid  I  would  get  busted  up, 
maybe,”  he  murmured.  “I  can  take  care  of 
myself,  I  reckon.” 

“Remember,”  cried  Queenie  Shelley,  and 
ran  back  into  the  kitchen. 

And  all  the  time  that  Victorian  had  stood 
like  a  rock,  with  his  shoulder-blades  laid 
against  the  door-panel.  He  had  a  remarka¬ 
ble  nerve,  man.  He  was  beautiful,  and  it 
seemed  to  make  no  difference  to  him.  He 
was  a  non-combatant,  a  queer  boy,  a  Qua¬ 
ker,  and  he  wouldn’t  shift  bone  nor  'sinew 
to  save  his  face  from  ruin. 

We  wrestled  old  Frank  back  into  the  brick 
chamber. 

“I  tell  you,  it  will  roll,”  he  roared,  shak¬ 
ing  his  fist  at  the  wagon. 

But  it  wouldn’t  roll.  It  stood  in  the 
courtyard  with  the  pole  down,  and  weeds 
came  up  under  it  and  tickled  the  axles.  Al¬ 
most  any  time  day  or  night  that  V’ictorian 
could  be  found  hanging  al)out  it,  smoking, 
and  watching  the  guinea-hens.  It  would 
have  been  a  good  point  of  vantage  for 
watching  Queenie  Shelley,  for  she  sat  on 


the  wooden  settle  whenever  she  could;  but 
the  Victorian  never  looked  that  way — not 
fair  and  square.  He  gloomed  up  the  road, 
as  if  he  figured  something  of  interest  would 
sooner  or  later  heave  up  in  the  middle  of  that 
roll  of  dust  and  rocks.  But  there  was  little 
traffic  on  that  road. 

At  length  Bill  drew  a  pay-day  from  the 
carpenter.  That  night  he  joined  me  in  front 
of  the  inn,  and  led  me  into  the  shadow  of  the 
water-tank.  “Listen,”  he  hissed. 

We  heard  the  sound  of  voices:  “Well, 
ya-as,  I  am  a  traveler - ” 

This  was  the  voice  of  our  p>artner,  and  it 
was  interrupted  by  a  noise  from  the  Vic¬ 
torian’s  wagon.  That  fellow  was  moving  the 
iron  junk  he  had  with  him.  He  could  hear 
what  was  being  said  over  there  in  the  dark. 

“Ya-as,  I  have  shifted  scenery  under  my 
heels.” 

Old  Frank  was  telling  her  that  old  yarn 
of  how  he  changed  his  job  every  time  he 
took  a  drink.  Driven  out  by  woman,  he 
had  got  a  job  as  foreman  of  a  lumber-camp 
in  Michigan.  In  this  capacity  he  had  gone 
to  Grand  Rapids,  and  he  had  gone  over  the 
rapids  too.  And  when  he  woke  up  he  was  a 
cow-puncher  in  Wyoming. 

“My  sorrows!”  uttered  Queenie.  “Didn’t 
you  remember  nothing  in  between?” 

Nothing.  He  had  as  good  as  recovered 
his  innocence.  He  learned  to  pour  leather 
with  that  outfit;  he  kept  sober,  too,  and 
finally  he  could  cut  steak  with  the  best  of 
them  gazabos.  But,  alas!  he  had  been  sent 
to  Leavenworth  with  a  bunch  of  steers,  and 
he  woke  up  in  the  army. 

“I  am  just  that  doggoned  careless,”  we 
heard  him  say  to  Queenie.  “I  got  nicked 
up  something  fierce  with  Woodsy  in  the 
Philippines.” 

Silence.  We  looked  through  the  crack 
between  the  .inn  wall  and  the  water-tank. 
We  saw  vaguely  that  our  partner  was  rolling 
up  his  sleeve  and  showing  her  the  nick  in 
his  elbow. 

Then  he  told  her  softly  that  he  had  killed 
seventeen  men  before  breakfast  with  a  base¬ 
ball  bat  to  avenge  the  death  of  a  friend. 
That  was  in  Company  C,  and  was  matter  of 
record. 

And  while  we  watched  she  got  off  the 
bench  and,  reaching  up,  plucked  for  him 
a  green  bulb  of  passion-fruit  from  the 
vine  overhanging.  Man,  she  was  a  fine- 
looking  girl  with  her  white,  plump  arm 
stretched  up,  wrenching  at  the  fruit. 
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There  was  a  sound  of  loose  iron  falling  at  the  inert  figure  of  old  Frank.  “It  ain’t 

in  the  Victorian’s  e.xasperating  wagon.  magpies  as  frightens  me,’’  he  said  without 

“Do  you  reckon  he  is  getting  ready  to  ceremony.  With  a  shade  of  truculence 

leave?”  said  Frank.  he  add^:  “No  charnce.  It’s  other  li’l 

“Oh,  no,”  replied  the  girl.  “He’s  cleaning  birds.” 
out  to  make  room  for  father’s  wheat.  He’s  That  little  man  would  never  leave  a  ship 
going  to  take  it  to  the  railroad,  you  know.”  until  the  main  truck  was  under  water.  At 

“That  will  take  up  his  mind,”  said  Frank,  a  late  hour  he  urged  our  partner  toward  the 

“I  wonder  at  a  man  like  you  traveling,”  bar  and  invited  him  to  drink.  Frank  shook 

she  murmured.  •  himself  together  then,  and  said  that  he 

“Well,  the  road  ain’t  no  good,”  came  the  would  drink  till  the  little  birds  toppled  off 

voice  of  our  partner.  “A  the  bushes  and  the  sharks 

man  gets  up  and  walks  a 
patch, and  laysdow'n  again. 

A  feller  might  as  well  be 
a  ole  man  kangaroo.” 

“Don’t  you  never  miss 
your  snowry  bed?”  pursued 
Queenie.  i 

“Well,  yes,”  said  our 
partner,  “I  do.” 

Southampton  Bill’s  face 
crooked  round  to  look  into 
mine.  It  was  overspread 
with  a  grin,  ghastly  in  the 
starshine,  to  hear  news  of 
that  snow’y  bed. 

“I  wonder  at  a  man  like 
you  traveling  with  that 
feller  Bill,”  she  went  on. 

“I  don’t  like  his  eyes.”  at  an  early  hour  Bill  and  I 

“Why,  Bill  is  all  right,”  said  our  partner,  moved  him  into  our  brick  chamber,  and 

“but  he  has  seen  the  world  and  he  is  sorry.”  tapi)ed  him  with  a  bed-slat.  After  which 

Bill  put  his  elbow  into  my  ribs,  and  we  we  listened  at  his  heart, 
came  out  from  behind  the  water-tank.  The  “Would  you  say  ’e  seen  things?”  whis- 
moon  was  shining  on  the  Victorian’s  great  pered  Bill  to  me.  I  thought  he  had. 

wagon,  which  Frank  had  said  would  roll;  Bill  stroked  his  chin.  “  ’Old  on,”  he 

and  those  two,  half  lost  in  shadow,  eyed  us  said.  He  made  a  foray,  returning  with  an 

with  shameless  and  studious  languorousness,  armful  of  wild  orchids. 

“How’s  it  go.  Bill?”  said  Frank,  in  the  He  took  from  the  pocket  of  his  bleached 
idle  voice  of  a  man  who  cares  not  how  shirt  a  small  leather  pouch,  and  out  of  this 
things  go.  a  ring  which  he  slid  on  old  Frank’s  little 

“Oh,  champion,  champion,”  said  Bill  finger.  After  that  he  snuffed  the  candle, 
politely.  “’Ow’s  yerself?”  Man  dear,  I  was  young,  and  I  trusted 

“Finer’n  frog-hair,”  said  old  Frank,  far  Southampton  Bill.  And  I  was  ashamed  to 
down  in  his  throat;  and  we  could  see  that  confess  my  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  all 
he  was  comfortable,  deep  in  around  his  that. 

soul.  I  slept  late.  When  I  awoke  Bill  was 

As  Bill  stood  his  ground,  Queenie  in-  shaving.  Old  Frank  had  just  put  his  feet 
quired:  “Ain’t  nothing  you  want  under  to  the  floor,  too,  and  was  reaching  for  papers 
lock  and  key,  is  they?”  and  tobacco,  when  he  noticed  the  ring  on 

Southampton  Bill  said  blandly:  “I  got  a  his  little  finger.  At  the  same  time  he  saw 
stiffish  sum  ’ere.  Wot  would  you  hadvise?”  the  orchids  on  the  floor. 

“Put  it  under  the  pillow’,”  she  mocked  “Holy  Mackinaw,  King  Dick,”  he  said, 
him.  “You  keep  it  out  of  sight  of  the  mag-  “I  have  put  in  a  peculiar  night.  .  .  .  My 

pies,  and  you’re  all  right.”  God,  ain’t  nothing  gone  wrong,  has  they?” 

Southampton  Bill  pointed  his  blunt  nose  He  held  up  his  fist,  on  which  the  ring  glinted. 


came  up  on  dry  land.  He 
was  going  to  drink  till 
the  homy  little  toads  we 
knowed  about  would  shed 
cold  tears,  and  the  green 
apples  fell  off  the  tall  trees 
where  God  had  made  them 
grow.  And  he  made  tear¬ 
ful  reference  to  his  snowy 
bed. 

At  this  hour  of  the  night 
the  Victorian  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  He  was  sleep¬ 
ing  in  his  wagon,  under 
which  the  grass  was  grow- 
ing. 

So  old  Frank  saw  what 
his  ancestors  had  seen ;  and 


“ Don  t  hurt 
himf" 
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Old  Bill  turned 
with  uplifted 
razor.  “Why,  bli’ 
me,”  he  said, 
“you  had  orter 
know,  Frank.” 

“Hanswoggle 
me  if  I  do.” 

“Don’t  you  re¬ 
member  nothing 
of  what  took 
place?”  urged 
Bill.  “Carn’t  you  figger  back  to  where  we 
was  all  crowdin’  round  and  throwin’  the 
little  flowers?” 

“By  the  comical  Christian,  no,”  said 
Frank. 

“You  mind  the  parson,  though?  ’Im 
in  the  green  ’at?” 

Old  Frank  laid  Southampton  Bill  on  the 
floor  among  the  orchids.  “What  have  I 
done.  Bill?”  he  roared. 

“W’y,”  said  Bill,  stretched  on  the  bricks, 
and  still  calm,  “you  ’ave  tied  a  blarsted  knot 
with  your  tongue  as  you  cam’t  untie  with 
your  teeth.  You’re  ’itched,  that’s  ’ow. 
Wot’s  ’er  nyme  again?  Queenie.” 

Our  partner  put  out  one  burly  hand 
against  those  whitewashed  bricks.  “King 
Dick,”  says  he,  as  pale  as  a  drowned  fish, 
“tell  him  it  ain’t  so.” 

Southampton  Bill  lay  like  a  log  with  his 
knees  heaved  up  and  said  nothing;  but  I 
put  my  trust  in  him.  I  was  young,  and  I 
saw  that  he  was  a  navigator. 

“It’s  like  Bill  says,”  I  answered  mourn¬ 
fully. 

“Wot  could  you  hexpect,”  said  Bill,  con¬ 
tinuing  to  shave,  “wot  with  the  booze  an 
orl?  W’y,  Frank,  you  ’ave  woke  up  on  a 
new  job  again.” 

“I  been  shanghaied  aboard  this  hooker,” 
said  old  Frank  hoarsely.  “It  can’t  be  no 
proper  marriage.  Bill.  Why,  you  are  a 
sea-lawyer — ain’t  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
it  ain’t  no  proper  marriage?” 

Old  Bill,  with  his  face  in  the  bowl,  only 
gurgled  gleefully,  and  reached  blindly  for 
the  towel. 

It  was  hard  to  persuade  our  partner  of  his 
predicament.  Old  Bill  kept  inquiring  mo¬ 
notonously:  “Wot’s  wrong  with  the  girl 
any  road?  .\in’t  she  orl  you  could  arsk  for? 
W’y,  w’en  you  was  single,  you  ’ung  to  ’er 
like  a  clove  ’itch.” 

“Holy  Mack,  it’s  the  principle  of  the 
thing,”  said  Frank.  “A  man  can’t  get  mar¬ 


ried  in  his  sleep.  It  ain’t  legal.  I  will  bet 
my  old  white-bellied,  ham-strung  mustang 
it  ain’t  legal.” 

We  cautioned  him  to  go  slow  in  talking 
about  the  law,  but  Frank  took  us  into  his 
confidence  and  said  he  was  going  to  smoke. 
He  was  going  to  make  a  narrow  streak  for 
Melbourne  and  get  aboard  a  ship.  It  was 
one  thing,  he  said,  to  talk  to  a  girl,  and  It 
was  another  thing  to  tie  to  her. 

“Why,  did  you  boys  think  I  would  leave 
you  to  hoof  it  on  alone?”  he  moaned, 
sorrowful-eyed.  And  Bill  and  I  said,  not 
really,  we  hadn’t.  Bill  further  said  that 
smoking  out  would  make  a  bloodhound 
matter  of  it,  and  hadn’t  he  any  considera¬ 
tion  for  his  mates,  bloodhounds  being  un¬ 
able  to  make  moral  distinctions,  or  words 
to  that  effect. 

“Now  ’ere,”  says  Bill,  further,  “you  want 
to  jump  your  wife,  blessing  ’er  pretty  little 
eyelash.” 

Old  Frank  said  he  would  eat  her  little 
heart  steaming  on  a  platter. 

“Then  you  lay  low  an’  leave  it  to  Bill. 
You  p>ound  your  ear,  an’  let  your  mates 
’eaive  the  lead.  It’s  shallow  soundings 
proper.” 

We  got  him  to  lie  low  and  left  him  watch¬ 
ing  the  flies  on  the  ceiling  and  fingering  his 
ring.  He  was  a  cowed  man. 

It  was  a  fine  morning  in  the  courtyard, 
blazing  like  a  blue  diamond;  and  away  off 
we  could  see  the  untraveled  bush,  smoky 
green.  Man  alive,  it  was  alluring.  The 
wind  fluttered  in  our  ears  like  silk.  Ah, 
but  old  Bill  and  I  were  all  ready  to  hump 
swag  again. 

The  Victorian  was  sitting  on  the  pole  of 
his  wagon  carving  a  stick;  and  on  the 
wooden  bench  outside  the  dining-room  the 
girl  was  shelling  peas  into  a  basin. 

“Where’s  your  mate?”  she  asked  us. 

How  are  girls  able  to  look  at  people  with 
these  unmoved  or  demurely  questioning 
faces,  after  an  adventure — seeming  to  re¬ 
flect  from  clear  eyes  the  secret  villainies  of 
men  unworthy  of  them?  In  a  breath  they 
detach  themselves  from  the  implications  of 
romance,  becoming  cool,  orderly,  and  un¬ 
suspected.  I  myself  have  seen  this. 

“Mate’s  in  bed,”  said  Bill  hoarsely, 
knuckling  the  fry-pan.  He  clung  to  that 
fry-pan.  “He’s  not  too  good,”  he  went  on. 
.\rching  his  thumb  toward  the  room  we  had 
just  left,  he  said  darkly:  “Don’t  go  near 
tha’  there.  I’m  arskin’  you.” 
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Mystified,  she  glanced  at  the  stolid  Vic¬ 
torian,  who  shone  resplendent  yellow  in  the 
clear  sun.  But  she  kept  on  shelling  peas. 

Southampton  Bill  went  into  the  bar  and 
raised  the  fry-pan  in  one  shaking  hand.  He 
moistened  his  lips.  His  face  now  had  a 
ghastly  tinge,  and  sweat  actually  glistened 
at  the  end  of  his  nose.  Without  a  word 
said,  he  produced  a  sinking  at  the  pit  of 
that  innkeeper’s  stomach.  Yes,  sir,  he  sug¬ 
gested  the  shadowy  embrace  of  horror.  I 
grew  cold  myself. 

“We  done  wrong  to  take  it,”  he  mut¬ 
tered.  “I  said  at  the  time  we  done  wrong.” 

The  innkeeper  glared,  holding  an  empty 
glass  in  his  hand. 

“We  turned  to  and  sanded  it,”  said  Bill, 
“but  we’d  orter  have  knowed  that  ain’t 
enough.  I  wanted  to  boil  it  out;  but  ’e 
wouldn’t  ’ave  it  so.  No,  ’e  says.  Gaw’  bli’ 
me.  A  lit’le  sand  will  do  champion,  ’e 
says.” 

Bill’s  voice  was  choked  by  a  terrible  pity, 
by  the  desperate  sympathy  you  would  nat¬ 
urally  have  for  a  man  who  had  been  over¬ 
taken  by  his  fate. 

“What’s  the  matter,  man?”  says  Shelley, 
in  a  whisper. 

Old  Bill  swallowed  hard,  and  then  he 
tapped  the  gloomy  skillet.  “We  took  it 
along  out  of  a  man’s  tent  wot  ’ad  died  of 
smallpox,”  he  muttered.  “We  didn’t  see 
no  ’arm.  Bli’  me,  wot  was  us  f>ore  coves  to 
do!” 

The  glass  in  Shelley’s  fist  shivered  into 
bits.  “Good  God!”  he  cried.  “He’s  not 
down?” 

He  made  a  dumb  motion  toward  the  an¬ 
nex,  and  old  Bill  nodded  sorrowfully. 

“First  aw’y  ’e  was  flushed  in  ’is  sleep, 
and  then  this  ’ere  rash  come  under  ’is  ribs, 
and  ’e  corfs  a  bit,  and  I  seen  ’ow  it  was.” 

Man,  oh  man,  old  Bill  was  terrifying! 
We  could  read  doom  in  his  eyes,  and  we 
were  chilled  through  and  through. 

“You  wait.  You  wait  here,”  said  Shelley 
tremulously. 

He  brought  his  wife.  That  plump  woman 
bore  down  on  us  with  her  hair  hanging  and 
her  cheeks  creased  from  a  night’s  sleep. 
She  shrieked:  “You  get  out  and  you  take 
your  mate  with  you!” 

“Heasy  said,”  moaned  old  Bill.  “Heasy 
said,  my  lass,  with  ’im  flat  on  ’is  blarsted 
back.  Come  and  ’ave  a  luk.”  He  rolled 
limpid  eyes;  but  Mrs.  Shelley  had  no  mind 
to  have  a  look. 
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“I’ll  set  fire  to  the 
house,”  she  screamed. 

“I’ll  bum  him  up.” 

“Well,  ’old  on,”  said 
Bill.  “Don’t  get ’eated.” 

He  made  a  gentle  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  air  with  the 
pan.  Shelley  and  his 
wife  shrank  away  from 
it.  Old  Bill  bore  the 
thing  in  front  of  him  like 
a  magician’s  wand.  “I’ll  ’ave  'im  out,”  he 
muttered.  “I’ll  ’ave  my  pore  ole  pardner 
out  come  nightfall.” 

He  whispered  in  Shelley’s  ear.  “Yes, 
yes,”  said  Shelley. 

“An’  mind  you,”  said  Bill,  “not  a  bloom¬ 
in’  word  about  his  disease,  or  you’ll  orl  be 
’erded  in  together.  Not  a  word  to  ’er.” 

Bill  jerked  his  thumb  toward  the  court¬ 
yard  where  Queenie  sat  shelling  peas. 

“No,  not  a  word.  My  crimson  oath,” 
said  Shelley  devoutly. 

“She’s  ’arf  in  love  with  ’eem,”  said  Bill 
solemnly.  “She’d  fight  to  go  to  ’eem.” 

“It’s  a  lie,”  shrilled  Mrs.  Shelley.  “She’s 
in  love  with  the  other  one.” 

“No  charnce,”  said  Southampton  Bill. 

“Much  you  know,”  said  Mrs.  Shelley. 
She  was  a  stormy  petrel  of  a  woman,  with 
blue-black  eyes.  Her  pale  lip  was  worn 
where  she  had  given  it  so  many  times  to 
Shelley. 

“Take  no  chamces,”  said  Bill  in  return. 
“Mum’s  the  word.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  Shelley.  “You  go  ahead 
the  way  you  say.” 

Bill  and  I  walked  out  into  the  court 
again. 

“What’s  wrong  with  him  then?”  said 
Queenie  Shelley,  nodding  toward  the  brick 
chamber. 

“’E  ’as  these  dreams,”  Bill  answered 
earnestly.  “’E  ’as  the  ’orrors.  Larst  night 
if  he  didn’t  dream  ’e  wos  standing  up  and 
being  married.” 

“Did  he  now?”  said  Queenie  Shelley. 
“Who  to?” 

“Arsk  ’eem,”  said  Bill  gloomily. 

She  lifted  her  shoulders,  and  peas  rattled 
in  the  basin.  “That  ain’t  no  swaggie’s 
dream,”  she  said  shortly.  Then  I  saw  that 
her  eye  fell  on  the  Victorian,  who  was  still 
bestriding  the  pole  of  his  wagon,  and  glow¬ 
ering  at  the  guinea-hens. 

“Well,  we’ll  ’ump  it  on,”  said  Bill. 

“Hump  it  then,”  said  Queenie. 
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All  that  day  we  sat  with  our  partner  try¬ 
ing  to  lighten  his  sorrow;  and  Bill  was  hold¬ 
ing  his  narrow  head  in  his  hands  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  thought.  He  was  wearing  himself 
down  to  the  original  nubbin  over  this  prob¬ 
lem.  Old  Frank  lay  on  his  cot  twirling  his 
mustache  and  snorting  through  his  nose. 
And  so  the  sun  went  down. 

“Lay  low,”  says  Bill  then,  hearing  a  sound 
of  wheels.  The  Victorian  was  backing  his 
wagon  up  to  the  wheat. 

He  ran  out  and  returned  with  a  couple  of 
mud-encrusted  wheat-bags.  “Get  the  swag 
rolled,”  he  whisp>ered.  Already  a  blue  light 
was  coming  into  the  room.  We  could  hear 
the  horses  of  the  Victorian  jingling  in  har¬ 
ness,  and  the  bags  of  wheat  falling  into  his 
wagon. 

“He’ll  go  back  to  the  house  when  he’s 
loaded,”  said  Bill.  “That’s  our  charnce.” 

“So  he’s  rolling,  is  he?”  cried  old  Frank. 

“Ay,”  said  Bill,  “’e’s  loading  this  w’eat 
of  Shelley’s  for  the  track,  and  arter  that 
'e’ll  roll.” 

He  drew  thread  and  square  needle  from 
his  f>ocket  and  sewed  the  wheat  bags  to¬ 
gether.  Old  Frank  and  I  began  to  roll  swag. 

“In  two  packs,”  says  Bill. 

“How’s  that.  Bill?” 

“W’y,  becos  you’re  traveling  part  way 
with  the  cockie,”  says  Bill. 

So  then  Bill  bit  off  his  thread,  and  ex¬ 
plained  that  Frank  was  to  be  shoved  up  on 
top  of  the  load  of  wheat,  sewed  in  those 
bags;  and  then  Bill  and  I  were  to  follow,  and 
pitch  the  wheat  to  the  train  for  the  cockie 
and  so  ease  our  partner  down.  Once  mov¬ 
ing  on  the  rails  and  we  were  safe. 

“We  will  be  ’umping  swag  as  mild  as 
ever,”  said  Bill. 

Man,  oh  man,  it  was  hard  for  old  Frank 
to  agree  to  go  out  of  town  in  that  cockie’s 
wagon,  toes  up,  and  sewed  into  a  couple  of 
wheat  bags — after'  having  told  people  it 
would  roll,  the  way  he  had,  proud  and  cer¬ 
tain  sure. 

“Holy  Mackinaw!”  he  said.  “Bill,  ain’t 
the’  no  other  way?” 

Bill  shook  his  head,  and  ripped  out  the 
bottom  of  one  of  the  bags.  “Slide  in,”  he 
said. 

“Doggone  her  little  lily-white,”  moaned 
our  agonized  partner.  He  looked  again 
through  the  opened  window.  The  faint 
starshine  on  his  fierce  face  showed  him 
twisting  his  mustache. 

“Slide,”  says  Bill,  holding  the  bag  open. 


“You  had  orter  thought  of  this  before.” 

“Sacred  cat,”  murmured  our  partner, 
and  wormed  his  body  into  the  sack. 

Old  Bill  took  half  a  dozen  over-and-over 
stitches,  and  drew  the  ears  of  the  bag  tight 
with  the  skill  of  a  professional  miller.  He 
sighed  and  snapped  the  twine. 

“’Ell  of  a  long  bag,  but  it  will  parse  in  the 
dark,”  he  said,  and  brought  in  a  board. 

“Bill,”  says  Frank,  through  the  burlap, 
“why.  Bill,  this  is  a  darned  foolish  patent. 
Ain’t  it  p>ossible  to  walk?  Why  can’t  I 
smoke  on  two  legs?” 

“’Ounds,”  said  Southampton  Bill. 
“’Ounds  would  pick  up  the  scent.  Bli’  me, 
I  know  this  country,  I  do.” 

Man,  oh  man,  he  wanted  to  make  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  game  of  love  harrowing  to 
old  Frank  for  all  time.  But  more  than  that, 
he  was  afraid  of  sirens.  He  had  contrived 
this  bag  against  another  meeting  between 
our  partner  and  the  Shelley  girl.  Irony 
of  the  road!  Old  Frank  was  bound,  he 
thought,  and  he  was  running  away;  but  if 
he  found  that  he  was  free,  then  he  would 
stay  to  be  bound. 

Southampton  Bill  swung  the  door  open 
gently.  “Hist.  Orl  quiet.  Now,  heasy, 
heasy, lad.” 

We  rolled  our  partner  on  to  the  plank 
and  carried  him  over  to  the  Victorian’s 


wagon. 

“Ho,  Julia.  Oh,  square  the  man’s  yard! 
Heh.  Heh.” 

We  heaved  him  up  on  the  wheat,  and 
threw  the  plank  under  the  wagon.  “Why, 
Bill,”  said  old  Frank,  “you  done  that  like  a 
sailor.” 

“Ay,”  said  Bill  lugubriously. 

The  Victorian  was  just  then  coming  out 
of  the  house.  In  the  moonlight  he  was  as 
pale  as  a  prince,  and  what  woman  in  the 
Colonies  could  have  resisted  that  dark  dim¬ 
ple  in  his  chin? 

He  was  chain¬ 
ing  the  stallion 
into  the  middle 
of  his  team  when 
Queenie  Shelley 
came  out  of  the 

shadows.  “You’re  IW 

a-going  then,” 


"Atn't  nolhtnt 
gone  wrong,  has 
they*" 
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said  she  in  a  thin  voice,  as  if  he  had  whirled  “I  don’t  hold  with  these  swaggies,”  she 
her  off  her  feet.  was  saying.  “My  cousin  Grace  married 

“Yes,”  said  the  Victorian  sulkily.  one  of  ’em,  and  away  he  went  in  a  year’s 

“And  not  a  word  said,  if  you  had  your  time.  He  hadn’t  no  more  regard  for  a  wife 

w’ay,  I  suppose?”  than  he  would  for  a  piece  of  furniture.  Not 

Old  Bill  whistled  low  and  dusted  his  so  much.” 
hands;  but  the  Victorian  looked  obsti-  “I  thought  you  were  thick  with  this  one,” 
nately  up  the  road.  said  the  Victorian. 

“Mooning  again,”  cried  Queenie  Shelley.  “Him?”  returned  his  wife.  “Now  don’t 
“Oh.”  She  broke  off.  Bill  looked  sorrow-  get  powdery  about  him.  I  seen  he  was  queer 
fully  at  the  sack  containing  our  partner,  the  first  day,  the  way  he  lit  that  match. 
This  was  no  language  for  a  wife.  Him  and  his  gold  beaches.” 

“Wait,”  said  the  Victorian  in  a  deep  Bill  and  I  looked  aloft  and  could  see  no 
voice.  He  drew  his  hat  far  down  over  his  movement.  We  sorrowed  for  our  partner, 
eyes,  and  again  slid  his  hands  inside  his  belt.  “You  was  lookin’  out  for  him  pretty  sly, 
“You  want  to  come?”  though.” 

“Oh,  dear,  yes,”  said  Queenie  Shelley,  “Of  course  I  was,”  came  the  softer  voice, 
gasping.  “There  he  was,  putting  up  his  mauleys,  and 

The  V’ictorian  stood  as  still  as  a  tower,  suppose  you  had  killed  him,  where  would  we 
watching  the  moonlit  road.  “Here’s  the  have  been?” 

parson  coming,”  he  said.  “You  get  ready  The  Victorian  was  easily  jiersuaded.  He 
to  be  married.”  uttered  a  satisfied  sound  and  sent  the  reins 

“I  am  ready,”  said  Queenie  Shelley.  whirling  out. 

Old  Bill  began  to  drum  on  the  fr>'-pan  “I  fancy  you  don’t  know  much  about 
with  his  knuckles  and  bend  haunted  eyes  women,  any  road,  dearie,”  she  said.  “What’s 

on  the  limp  sack  containing  the  body  of  our  that  noise?  I  believe  a  bag  dropped  off.” 
partner.  The  Victorian  drew  up  his  team.  “Any- 

But  there  was  no  motion  in  that  bag.  thing  go?”  he  called. 

While  the  parson  was  marrying  them,  “Nothink,”  shouted  Southampton  Bill  in 
old  Bill  stole  round  and  had  a  sober  word  a  great  voice. 

with  Shelley,  telling  him  that  our  partner  The  Victorian  swung  round  and  let  out 
had  objected  to  going  out  with  the  Victo-  his  team  again. 

rian  and  was  still  in  his  chamber,  slightly  But  something  had  gone.  Old  Frank  had 
improved.  Bill  and  I  were  going  down  to  gone — into  the  ditch — with  his  bag.  He 
help  the  V’ictorian  unload  his  wheat,  but  ripped  his  way  out  of  it  and  shook  his  black 
Shelley  was  not  to  suppose  that  we  were  head.  “King  Bill,”  he  roared,  “you  have 
abandoning  our  partner.  No,  we  would  been  tickling  the  Grim  Destroyer  in  the  ribs 
never  leave  old  Frank  behind.  ever  since  we  drawed  out  of  Shelley’s  inn.” 

The  marriage  made,  Queenie  Shelley  “.\y?”  said  Bill, 
kissed  her  parents  and  mounted  “By  the  pi|>er  that  played  be- 

to  the  place  beside  her  husband.  .'iIi.,  fore  Paul,”  said  Frank,  “I  will 

Then  they  rolled.  out”’  ii»!li|  ‘  say  something  in  her  ear  yet.” 

She  sat  high,  crooning  to  the  ^  Yes,  sir,  old  Frank  was  framing 

Victorian  with  her  head  on  his  ^  private  word  for  that  girl, 

shoulder,  while  the  light  of  the  }\  and  digging  in  his  toes  to  overtake 

moon  fell  powder-white  on  the  — ,,  her,  when  old  Bill  clutched  his 

wagon-top.  The  heavy  wheels  i  C  u\  arm,  and  sagged  him  back.  We 

turned  slowly,  and  Bill  and  I  i  I ,  ^  Vjl  cloud  of  dust  spiraling 

were  keeping  up.  j  1  1  <  •  in  the  moonshine  over  the  remote 

“Why  are  those  men  coming  j.  .'illjl  H  Juggernaut  whose  rumbling  we 

up  behind?”  she  said  sharply,  still  heard.  Then  we  saw — old 

raising  her  head  from  that  wide  shoulder.  Bill  and  Frank  and  I — we  saw  something 
“They’re  helping  unload  wheat,”  an-  strange  and  curious  sink  over  the  rim  of  the 
swered  the  Victorian.  world  there,  beyond  the  gum-trees  and  the 

We  heard  as  in  a  trance  the  voices  of  that  Southern  Cross.  W’e  saw  what  had  no 
mystifying  couple,  above  the  creaking  of  name,  and  is  no  more  than  a  wraith  eter- 
the  wagon  and  the  sound  of  hoofs.  nally  dissolving  in  horizon  mists:  the  thing 


that  forces  the  war-cry  to  the  lips  of  your 
impenitent  adventurer. 

“Let  ’er  go,  lad,”  panted  old  Bill,  hanging 
on.  “Haul  round — port  tack.” 

“I  will — spoil  him  yet,”  muttered  old 
Frank.  But  though  he  shook  Bill  off,  yet 
he  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  with 
hanging  arms. 

“Wot  did  ’e  s’y?”  implored  Bill.  “What 
wos  golden?  Silence.  Silence  wos.  Bli’  me 
— luk  there — wot  silence  is ” 

“What’s  it  to  me.  Bill?” 

“W’y,  it’s  the  road,”  said  Bill  simply. 

“The  road,”  says  old  Frank,  half  whis¬ 
pering  it.  “Why,  Bill — you  said  that  like 
a  lover.” 

“It  does  us  champion — champion.” 

I  swear  to  you,  it  was  with  the  consoling 
gesture  of  a  lover  that  he  picked  his  swag 
from  the  ground  and  shuffled  the  soles  of  his 
feet  against  the  metal  of  that  road.  Men 
had  worked  in  chains,  blazing  days  number¬ 
less,  to  lay  this  road  down  for  him,  and  was 
Bill  ungrateful?  No,  he  thanked  God,  and 
all  these  monarchies  and  commonwealths, 
for  what  he  had  in  prospect. 

“Slack-twisted,  damned  road,”  said 
Frank.  “Why,  Bill,  I  could  pick  it  up  in 
loops  and  strangle  you.” 

“Golden,  silence  is,”  murmured  Bill. 

The  radiance  of  his  face  smote  our  gigan¬ 
tic  partner.  “Was  I  married.  Bill?” 

“No  chamce,”  said  Bill  happily.  “’Ere, 
’ump  your  swag.” 

NIan  dear,  we  stared  down  the  road,  and 
wind  whistled  in  our  ears.  The  thunder  of 
the  Victorian’s  wheels  had  died  away;  the 
crown  of  dust  had  been  whirled  into  the 
shadow’s  of  this  night,  already  growing  still 
and  frosty. 

“You  done  right.  Bill,”  said  Frank. 

“.■\y,  right — we’re  right  as  rain,”  said 
Bill  absently.  He,  too,  glared  over  a  crest 
into  the  wilderness,  which  lay  as  if  surprised 
by  that  dusty  serpent  of  a  road.  Did  we 
still  hear  a  pounding  of  hoofs  from  that  huge 
stallion  surging  forward  in  the  midst  of  the 
team,  and  bearing  behind  him  a  piece  of 
tragic  allurement  against  which  Southamp¬ 
ton  Bill  and  I  had  been  so  nearly  powerless? 
We  had  come  free,  but  the  truth  is,  she  had 
not  contrived  against  us. 

“The  old  ’ooman  was  right,”  Bill  said 
lightheartedly.  “She  ’ado’t  no  mind  to  you, 
matey.” 

“You  done  right,”  said  old  Frank  again. 
“I  hadn’t  upset  all  my  bag  of  tricks  into 


“ Htasy.  heasy.  lad.” 


her  lap  yet. 

Why,  in  an¬ 
other  day  I 
would  have 
had  that 
there  Victor¬ 
ian  there 
backed  into 
his  corner 
sparring  for 
wind.  Why,  partners,  I  seen  that  first  day 
when  I  was  leanin’  over  the  bar,  I  seen - ” 

“Silence,”  murmured  Bill.  “Golden, 
that’s  wot  it  is.” 

“.\11  right,”  said  old  Frank.  “Have  it 
that  way.  You  know  best.  Bill.  You  have 
saw  the  world.  .  .  .  You  have  saw  too 
much,  I  reckon,  and  it  has  curled  your 
tongue.  But  they  is  one  thing - ” 

He  was  sorting  swag.  “.\y?” 

“Yes,  and  I  can  prove  it,”  said  Frank  in 
a  rising  voice.  “About  that  beach.  I  can 
prove  that  that  there  beach  there  is  gold  all 
through.” 

“’Bout  ship,”  said  Bill.  With  his  limping 
gait  of  a  bruised  cave-man  he  led  the  way. 

“Don’t  you  believe  it.  Bill?”  boomed  old 
Frank,  overtaking  him. 

“’Ave  it  so,”  said  Bill  bitterly.  “You 
’ave  it  so.  I  ’ope  I  don’t  slip  nothink  worse 
w’en  I  tork  in  my  sleep.” 

“Talk  in  your  sleep!”  bellowed  Frank. 
My  poor  partner  flashed  on  the  little  man  as 
unholy  red  as  artillery  in  action.  “Why, 
Holy  Mackinaw,  you  ain’t  important  enough 
to  talk  in  your  sleep.  Bill.  Why,  what  you 
have  knowed  in  your  time  about  gun-making 
you  could  have  ast  a  wagtail,  and  it  would 
have  told  you,  let  alone  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.  Why,  Bill,  you  don’t  talk  in  your 
sleep,  you  cry  in  your  sleep.  Yes,  sir,  you 
cry  like  a  wrinkled  little  kid,  thinkin’  how 
ornery  you  are.” 

“Ay?”  says  Bill,  hopping  on  one  foot  with 
rage.  “Bli’  me.  I’m  a  single  man,  what¬ 
ever,  and  single  I  stay,  without  keepin’ 
my  mates  awake  orl  night,  thinkin’.” 

“You  may  be  single.  Bill,  but  what  girl 
has  ever  been  took  aback  by  you  heavin’ 
your  topsails  up?  Why,  I  could  laugh 
hearty  to  think  of  you  in  a  gaff-topsail  hat.” 

“Larf,  then,”  says  Bill.  “Larf  and  spoil 
yer  fyce.  I  spent  too  much  time  thinkin’ 
it  was  beautiful  already.” 

“I  tell  you  I  hadn’t  broke  out  all  my  bag 
of  tricks - ” 

Man,  oh  man,  we  were  on  the  wallaby 
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again,  for  better,  for  worse,  in  sickness  and 
in  health,  going  by  leaps  and  bounds,  for 
such  is  the  nature  of  the  wallaby.  It  was 
for  this  that  we  had  foregone  the  privilege  of 
putting  our  feet  under  cradles,  and  waking 
up  in  the  same  place  eternally  to  the  task 
of  explaining  our  incompetence  and  our 
shiftlessness  to  loving  women.  We  went 
forward,  yelling  back  and  forth  bitterly,  all 


sail  set,  and  the  course  laid  for  that  shifting 
miracle,  that  beacon  more  withering  than 
doubt  or  deviltry  of  man,  deeper  behind  its 
sparkle  than  eye  of  woman — that  remote 
beam  shot  for  an  instant  in  our  faces  out  of 
the  purple  east,  showing  a  jmthway  into  the 
unknown — the  unknowable. 

“Golden,  silence  is,”  said  old  Southamp¬ 
ton  Bill. 


Then  they  rolled. 


SHADE 


THEODOSIA 

GARRISON 

The  kindliest  thing  God  ever  made. 
His  hand  of  very  healing  laid 
Upon  a  fevered  world,  is  shade. 

His  glorious  company  of  trees 
Throw  out  their  mantles,  and  on  these 
The  dust-stained  wanderer  finds  ease. 

Green  temples,  closed  against  the  beat 
Of  noontime’s  blinding  glare  and  heat. 
Open  to  any  pilgrim’s  feet. 

The  white  road  blisters  in  the  sun; 
Now,  half  the  weary  journey  done. 
Enter  and  rest,  O  wear\’  one! 

And  feel  the  dew  of  dawn  still  wet 
Beneath  thy  feel,  and  so  forget 
The  burning  highway’s  ache  and  fret. 

This  is  God’s  hospitality. 

And  whoso  rests  beneath  a  tree 
Hath  cause  to  thank  Him  gratefully. 


Then  you  row  out  all  alone 
to  the  middle  of  the  lake, 
about  a  mile  or  so,  and 
anchor.  Then  you  take 
an  auger  and  bore  a 
hole  in  the  water,  and  bait 
it  by  putting  a  piece  of 
cheese  on  the  edge  of  the 
hole.  The  whifBetit  comes 
up  to  get  the  cheese,  eats 
it,  and  it  makes  him  swell 
up  so  he  can’t  get  back 
down  the  hole.” 

“Well.”  said  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  “what  then?” 

“Why.”  replied  the  wait¬ 
er,  as  he  filled  a  glass  with 
water,  “you  lean  over  the 
side  of  the  boat  and  laugh 
the  whiffletit  to  death. 
Would  you  like  an  order 
of  them,  sir?” 


1WOULDNT  o’  had  no 
trouble  wif  de  constable 
ner  nobody,”  said  Mr. 
Erastus  Pinkley,  “if  it 
hadn’t  been  foh  woman’s 
love  ob  dress.” 

“What  has  dress  got  to 
<lo  with  it?”  asked  the 
jailer. 

“Well,  my  womenfolks, 
tley  wahn’t  satisfied  wid 
eatin’  de  mos’  ob  de  chick¬ 
en.  Dey  had  to  go  an’ 
put  de  feathers  in  deir 
hats  an’  p’rade  ’em  as  cir- 
cum  -  circumstanshial  ebi- 
dence.” 


^  is  the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  story  is  -am  to  ms  master: 

barred  by  its  youth.  We  shall  gkidly  I  Marse  Henry 

pay  for  available  ones.  Address  all  Clay  in  the  bank  and  had 

“Waiter,  what  kind  of  manuscripts  to  "The  Chestnut  Tree,"  a  conversation  with  him.” 
fish  have  you  to-day?”  enclosing  stamped,  addressed  en-  “Indeed!  .\nd  on  what 
asked  a  sportsman  in  a  velope.  topic  did  you  and  Mr. 

Western  restaurant.  Clay  converse?’  inquired 

“Oh,”  was  the  reply,  “we  have  all  kinds —  the  master  with  interest, 

whitefish,  bluefish,  graylings,  sea  bass,  weak-  The  darky  removed  his  hat  and  made  a 
fish,  kingfish,  perch - ”  sweeping  bow.  .  .  .  “Says  Mr.  Clay  to  me.” 

“Oh,  pshaw!”  yawned  the  ctistomer.  “I’m  .  .  .  .\nd  another  very  low  bow.  “.\nd  I  the 
dead  tir^  of  those  common  fishes.  Ain’t  you  same  to  Mr.  Clay.” 
got  any  new  kind  of  fish  to-day — some  kind  I 
never  ate  before?” 

“Well,”  said  the  waiter  slowly,  “the  whiffle- 
tits  are  very  good  this  morning,  sir.” 

“Whiffletits!  What  in  blue  blazes  is  a 
whiffletit?” 

“Why,”  replied  the  waiter,  smiling,  “don’t 
a  fish-sharp  like  you  know  what  a  whiffletit  is? 

They’re  common  out  here.” 

“Where  do  you  get  them?”  queried  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

“Well,  you  see,”  explained  the  waiter, 

“the  whiffletit  lives  only  in  circular  lakes. 

You  find  a  circular  lake,  sir,  and  hire  a  boat. 
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Young  Mrs*  Scott  was  attending  her  first 
ball-game.  The  home  team  was  doing  well 
that  day,  and  for  a  time  she  patiently  endured 
her  husband’s  transports  and  his  brief  explana¬ 
tions.  But  when,  amid  the  cheering,  howling 
crowd  he  sprang  upon  the  seat,  waved  his  new 
straw  hat  three  times  around  his  head,  and  al¬ 
most  shattered  it  on  the  fat  man  in  front,  Mrs. 
Scott  exclaimed: 

“What  on  earth’s  the  matter,  John?” 

“Why,  dearie,”  he  answered,  as  soon  as  he 
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could  get  his  breath,  “didn’t  you  see  the  fielder 
catch  that  ball?” 

“Of  course,”  said  young  Mrs.  Scott  disgust¬ 
edly.  “I  thought  that  was  what  he  was  out 
there  for.” 

m 

During  a  concert  tour  of  the  late  Theodore 
Thomas  and  his  celebrated  orchestra  one  of 
the  musicians  died,  and  the  following  telegram 
was  dispatched  to  his  parents: 

“John  Blank  died  suddenly  to-day.  Advise 
by  wire  as  to  disposition.” 

In  a  few  hours  the  answer  was  received: 
“We  are  heartbroken;  his  disposition  was  a 
roving  one.” 

m 

“Wal,”  sighed  Cyrus  Browne,  a  genuine 
Rhode  Island  farmer,  as  he  entered  the  house, 
“Jed  Hopkins  w'ants  me  to  be  pall-bearer  agin 
to  his  wife’s  funeral.” 

“Wal,  wot  be  yer  hesitatin’  about?”  rejoined 
his  soul  mate. 

“It’s  this  way,  Melissa.  Y’know  when  Jed’s 
fust  wife  died  he  asked  me  to  be  a  pall-bearer, 
an’  I  did.  Then  his  second  wife  died,  an’  I  wuz 
pall-bearer  fur  her.  An’  then  he  married  Dea¬ 
con  Wall’s  widow,  an’  she  died,  an’  I  wuz  the 
same  agin.  .\n’  now — wal,  I  don’t  like  to  be 
all  the  time  acceptin’  favors  without  bein’  able 
to  return  ’em.” 

0 

“Do  you  like  children?”  queried  the  pro¬ 
spective  mistress. 

“Do  yez  expect  ter  get  a  Roosevelt  fer  five 
dollars  a  week?”  replied  the  applicant. 

0 

“The  hesitating,  Hamlet  tyqie  of  man  had 
best  keep  out  of  finance,”  said  Mr.  Lawson  at 
a  recent  dinner.  “I  had  a  boyhood  friend  of 
the  type  I  mean — a  fellow  named  Grimes.  He 
was  a  falterer,  a  doubter  of  the  most  exag¬ 
gerated  sort. 

“One  evening  I  stopped  to  call  on  him  and 
found  him  in  a  deep  study,  bent  over  a  white 
waistcoat  lying  on  a  table. 

“  ‘Hello,  Grimes,’  I  said.  ‘What’s  the 
trouble?’ 

“  ‘This  waistcoat,’  he  replied,  holding  the 
garment  up  to  view.  ‘It’s  too  dirty  to  wear, 
and  not  dirty  enough  to  send  to  the  laundry. 
I  don’t  know'  what  to  do  about  it!’  ” 

0 

A  number  of  raw  recruits  were  being  drilled 
for  the  army  in  England  recently,  and  an  old 
couple  whose  son  was  among  them  had  gone  to 
watch. 


“Isn’t  it  a  grand  sight,  pa?”  murmured  the 
old  lady.  “And  just  look:  they’re  every  one 
of  them  out  of  step  but  our  son  John!” 

0 

A  well-known  New  Jersey  doctor  was  play¬ 
ing  golf  with  a  well-known  New  Jersey  minis¬ 
ter. 

“Well,  what  are  we  playing  for?”  asked  the 
doctor. 

“Why,  it’s  rather  out  of  my  line  to  put  up 
anything,”  replied  the  minister. 

“Well,”  insisted  the  doctor,  “we  ought  to 
play  for  something;  so  I’ll  put  up  a  pill  and  you 
put  up  a  prayer.” 

0 

“Speaking  of  our  submarines,”  said  the  ora¬ 
tor  at  a  National  Security  League  meeting, 
“it’s  another  case  of  Daniels  in  the  Bry'an’s 
den.” 

0 

Sandy  had  an  eye  for  beauty,  but  he  married 
Tina  purely  because  he  knew  she  would  make 
him  a  good  wife. 

His  cousin,  who  had  never  seen  the  bride, 
met  him  in  Glasgow  not  long  after  the  mar¬ 
riage.  “I  suppose  Tina  is  a  handsome  lass?” 
he  said.  “I  ken  ye’ve  gude  taste,  Sandy.” 

“.\weel,”  said  the  bridegroom,  cautiously, 
“she’s  the  Lord’s  handiwork,  Tammas;  I’m 
no’tprepared  to  say  she  is  His  masterpiece.” 

0 

A  cockney  was  standing  on  the  station  of  a 
village  out  of  London  when  a  “meat  train” 
dashed  past  and  shot  into  a  tunnel. 

“My  heye!”  exclaimed  the  cockney,  “what 
a  blo^y  smash  if  that  thing  had  ’a’  missed 
that  ’ole.” 

0 

“Do  animals  possess  the  sentiment  of  af¬ 
fection?”  asked  the  teacher  of  small  Margaret. 

“Yes,  ma’am,  almost  always.” 

“Correct,”  said  the  teacher.  Turning  to 
young  Harold:  “.\nd  now  tell  me  what  animal 
has  the  greatest  natural  fondness  for  man?” 

With  but  a  slight  pause  the  little  fellow  an¬ 
swered:  “W'oman.” 

0 

A  South.;rn  Congressman  was  in  New  York 
on  an  allowance  of  twenty  dollars  a  day.  A 
friend  found  him  living  in  a  fine  hotel,  and  said: 
“W’ell,  John,  pretty  big  snap  for  you  up  here, 
isn’t  it,  with  twenty  dollars  per  diem  allow¬ 
ance?” 

“Forget  it,”  was  the  answer.  “In  this  town 
a  per  diem  per  day  isn’t  worth  a  per  noctem 
per  night.” 


feeble  about  that  union! 

An  interesting  pwint 
about  it  is  that  the  trade 
is  a  very  unhealthy  one. 
Mercury  is  used  in  the 
factories,  and,  further, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of 
fetid  steam.  Large  num¬ 
bers  of  hatters  get  mer¬ 
curial  poisoning,  which  is 
a  frightful  disease,  and 
large  numbers  of  them 
perish  from  tuberculosis 
of  the  lungs. 

Another  interesting 
point  is  that  the  union  is 
a  “craft”  union.  That 
is,  it  is  based  on  skill. 

It  differs  in  this  respect 
from  unions  like  the 
United  Mine  Workers. 
The  United  Mine  Work- 


THE  STRAIGHT 
STUFF 

ABOUT  THOSE 

DANBURY 

HATTERS 

AND 

ABOUT 

BOYCOniNG 


It  IS  ridiculous  for  any 
labor  leader  to  claim 
that  the  Danbury  Hat 
Case  is  a  wrenching  or 
a  twisting  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  Anti-Trust  Law  to 
the  special  disadvantage 
of  labor. 
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The  Sherman  Antl¬ 


ers  are  what  is  called  an 


Trust  Law  does  apply  to  Labor;  and  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  does  forbid  boy¬ 
cotting;  and  the  hatters  of  Danbury  did 
boycott.  That’s  all  there  is  of  that.  And 
the  facts  might  just  as  well  be  admitted 
candidly  by  both  sides. 

Nevertheless  it  might  also  just  as  well  be 
admitted  by  both  sides  that  the  boycott 
question  is  not  dead.  This  Danbury  case 
did  not  settle  it.  It  is  going  to  be  a  big 
question  in  .American  business  and  in  Amer¬ 
ican  politics  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Let  us  see  how  the  Danbury  case  came 
about. 

The  hatters  have  always  been  a  pug¬ 
nacious  lot.  They  started  a  boycott  in  New 
York  in  1833 — more  than  eighty  years  ago. 
And  their  present  union  is  one  of  the  strong¬ 
est  in  the  countiy’.  When  it  got  into  trou¬ 
ble  with  the  Loewe  firm  at  Danbury’  in  1902 
there  were  eighty-two  important  hat  fac¬ 
tories  in  the  United  States,  and  the  union 
had  unionized  seventy  of  them.  Nothing 


“industrial  union.”  An  “industrial  union” 
takes  in  everybody  in  the  industry,  skilled 
and  unskilled,  workers  working  at  the  spe¬ 
cial  craft  of  the  industry,  and  then  all  other 
workers,  too — caipenters,  teamsters,  sweep¬ 
ers — everybody. 

But  the  Hatter’s  Union  is  for  hatters — 
just  hatters.  And  its  members,  in  the 
midst  of  the  deadly  mercury  and  steam  of 
their  occupation,  have  a  special  field  of 
knowledge,  which  most  other  people  are 
content  to  let  them  keep. 

The  result  is  that  the  unionized  hat  fac¬ 
tories  have  short  hours  and  high  wages. 
They  are  among  this  country’s  most  highly 
fortified  strongholds  of  successful  working- 
class  power. 

It  was  in  July  IQ02,  that  the  Loew’e  firm 
at  Danbury’,  Connecticut,  said  an  absolute 
“no”  to  the  idea  of  the  “closed  shop.”  It 
w’ould  employ  non-union  hatters  if  it 
wanted  to.  So  the  strike  began. 

The  Loewe  firm  claimed  that  it  won  that 
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strike.  But  it  also  claimed  that  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years  it  lost  eighty 
thousand  dollars*  worth  of  business  through 
the  intrigues  and  machinations  and  con¬ 
spiracies  set  on  foot  by  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  emphatic  and  aggressive  union 
hatters  resident  in  Danbun.’. 

That  was  the  boycott.  It  was  conducterl 
with  mar\-elous  ability.  Special  “organiz¬ 
ers”  were  hired.  They  went  out  after 
Loewe’s  trade.  That  is,  they  went  out  after 
that  part  of  it  which  depended  on  union 
favor. 

They  urged  unionists  all  over  the  countrx’ 
not  to  patronize  stores  in  which  Loewe’s 
hats  were  sold.  .\nd  they  told  retail  hat 
stores  to  stop  selling  Loewe’s  hats  or  else 
abandon  all  hop>e  of  having  unionists  among 
their  customers. 

They  did  this  by  advertising  as  well  as 
by  speaking.  And  they  did  it  so  w'ell  that 
when  the  Loewe  firm  went  into  the  Federal 
court  it  was  able  to  show  piteous  wounds 
through  which  eighty  thousand  dollars’ 
worth  of  business  had  already  flowed  away. 

At  this  point  a  cry  of  legal  indignation 
went  up  from  unionists  of  all  sorts  all  over 
the  country.  The  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law 
was  being  stretched  to  include  Labor,  and  it 
was  being  stretched  to  include  boycotting. 
We  repeat  that  this  cry  has  no  justification 
whatsoever. 

It  is  an  historical  fact,  recorded  and  un¬ 
deniable,  that  when  Congress  was  passing 
the  Sherman  Law  it  was  asked,  over  and 
over  again,  to  adopt  an  amendment  exclud¬ 
ing  Labor.  It  refused.  And  therefore  the 
Federal  courts  have  held,  from  the  very 
beginning,  that  the  Sherman  Law 
covers  Labor  and  Capital  both. 

Next,  as  for  boycotting,  the 
courts  have  invariably  regarded 
boycotting  as  one  of  the  most 
grievous  sins  that  could  be  com¬ 
mitted  against  the  Sherman  Law; 
and  they  have  applied  this  ride  not 
only  to  boycotts  operated  by  Labor, 
but — and  much  more  frequently — 
to  boycotts  operated  by  Capital. 

Listen,  for  example,  to  the  sad 
experiences  of  the  members  of  the 
Eastern  Retail  Lumber  Dealers’  Association. 

These  gentlemen  were  engaged  in  retail¬ 
ing  lumber  to  ultimate  consumers  of  lumber. 
They  began  to  be  greatly  injured  in  their 
businesses  by  certain  manufacturers  of  lum¬ 
ber  who,  instead  of  selling  to  ultimate  con¬ 


sumers  through  the  retail  dealers,  began  to 
sell  to  ultimate  consumers  direct — through 
mail  orders. 

The  retailer  was  then  in  this  position: 
He  was  buying  his  lumber  from  a  certain 
manufacturer  and  giving  him  his  trade,  and 
yet  that  manufacturer  had  himself  gone 
into  the  retail  business  and  had  become  a 
business  competitor  of  the  retailer. 

.\nd  the  retailer  said  to  himself:  “Why 
should  I  buy  my  lumber  from  a  competitor 
of  mine?  If  any  manufacturer  wants  to  sell 
direct  to  ultimate  consumers,  let  him.  But 
I  will  buy  my  lumber  from  some  other  man¬ 
ufacturer.”  ' 

.Accordingly  the  retail  lumber  dealers, 
through  the  secretary  of  their  organization, 
began  to  make  a  list.  This  list  gave  the 
names  of  manufacturers  who  had  elected  to 
sell  to  consumers  direct. 

.And  this  list  was  simply  circulated  among 
the  retail  dealers.  It  contained  no  argu¬ 
ments,  it  contained  no  threats.  It  left  every 
retail  dealer  free  to  do  what  he  pleased.  It 
simply  gave  him  a  trade  fact.  It  gave  him 
the  names  of  manufacturers  who  were  also 
retailers. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
did  not  wait  for  any  manufacturer  to  sue 
the  members  of  the  Eastern  Retail  Lumber 
Dealers’  Association.  It  brought  suit 
against  the  Association  on  its  own  account. 

And  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  found  the  Association  guilty — ex¬ 
tremely  and  totally  guilty.  And  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  were  enjoined  forever 
from  getting  their  minds  together,  through 
a  list,  on  the  subject  of  manufacturers  with 
whom  they  did  not  wish  to  trade. 

Similar  decisions  have  been 
made  by  the  Federal  courts  in 
numerous  cases  affecting  business 
men.  .And  the  result  has  been  a 
complete  change  in  the  character 
and  policy  of  large  numbers  of 
business  men’s  organizations. 

So  we  think  we  are  well  within 
the  truth  when  we  say  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  been  absolute¬ 
ly  impartial  toward  Labor  and 
toward  Capital  in  this  matter. 
The  Sherman  Law  is  against  boycotting,  no 
matter  by  whom  it  is  done. 

In  the  Loewe  case  the  Government — the 
Department  of  Justice — did  not  intervene. 
The  Loewe  case  is  a  private  case.  It  is  a 
suit  for  private  damages  brought  by  the 
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Loewe  firm  against  certain  individuals — 
against  those  186  active  Danbury  hatters. 

The  firm  succeeded  in  proving,  several 
times,  in  the  course  of  twelve  years  of  litiga¬ 
tion,  that  its  damages  were  eighty  thousand 
dollars.  In  such  cases  the  Sherman  Act  mul¬ 
tiplies  the  damages  by  three,  as  a  penalty. 
And  those  186  hatters  must  now  let  the 
officers  of  the  law  dig  a  quarter  of  a  million 
of  dollars  out  of  them — out  of  their  homes 
and  bank  accounts — if  they  can. 

It  has  a  rather  sentimental  ending — this 
grim  law  case;  for  the  behavior  of  the  186 
hatters  is  just  now  tinged  with  a  certain 
heroism. 

They  applaud  the  decision  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor  not  to  come  to 
their  aid.  They  applaud  the  similar  de¬ 
cision  by  their  own  national  union.  They 
understand  that  it  would  be  very  unwise  for 
unions  to  op>en  their  common  treasuries  to 
the  payment  of  boycott  damages.  If  it  were 
done  in  one  case,  it  would  have  to  be  done 
in  other  cases.  And  then  any  little  foolish 
group  of  unionists  could  start  a  boycott  and 
fall  back  on  the  union  treasury  to  pay  for  it. 

Therefore  the  186  hatters  of  Danbury 
will  let  the  judgment  for  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  dollars  go  to  execution  against  their 
own  worldly  possessions  and  will  not  squeal 
for  official  help. 

So  much  for  the  present.  As  for  the 
future,  there  are  several  reasons  why  the 
boycott  question  will  revive  and  thrive. 

First.  The  new  Clayton  Law,  passed  by 
the  last  Congress,  has  words  in  it  about  boy¬ 
cotting.  Some  people  say  that  those  w’ords 
will  make  boycotting  legal,  for  Labor. 
Some  say  they  won’t.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Labor  will  commit  boycotts  and  then 
try  the  Clayton  Law  out  in  the  courts. 
(The  Loewe  case,  starting  back  in  1903,  had 
to  be  decided  under  the  Sherman  Law 
alone.) 

Second.  There  were  a  great  many  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  went  to  the  last  Congress  and 
asked  for  a  few  words  legalizing  boycotting 
by  Capital — that  is,  legalizing  the  kind  of 
list  which  the  Retail  Lumber  Dealers  used. 
They  were  not  so  strong,  p)olitically,  as 
Labor,  and  they  failed  to  get  their  few 
words.  But  they  still  want  them — and  want 
them  badly. 

Third.  The  labor  legislation  of  the 
United  States  usually  follows  and  dupli¬ 
cates  the  labor  legislation  of  Great  Britain. 
And  in  Great  Britain,  under  the  Trade  Dis¬ 


putes  Act  of  IQ06,  boycotting  by  Labor  has 
become  (in  the  opinion  of  most  authorities) 
finally  and  completely  lawful. 

No,  the  Danbury  case  doesn’t  settle  it. 
It  is  only  the  end  of  one  chapter  in  the 
middle  of  the  book. 

T 

1  HERE  is  a 
great  plan  on  foot 
for  a  World  Con¬ 
ference  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Bodies.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  War. 

If  it  goes  through 
it  will  be  one  of 
the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  events  in 
the  history  of 
Christianity. 

One  of  the 
principal  promo¬ 
ters  of  it  is  Dr. 

Manning,  rector 
of  Trinity  Parish, 

Episcopa- 
lian.  New  York 
City. 

Time  and  place 
not  yet  fixed.  But  it  is  claimed  that  all 
American  Protestant  denominations  will 
take  part  in  it.  And  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  And  the  English  denominations  out¬ 
side  the  Church  of  England. 

Further,  the  idea  has  been  commended 
by  periodicals  under  the  control  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  of  Russian  Orthodox  Catho¬ 
lics. 

It  is  not  a  novelty  that  the  English 
Church  and  the  Russian  Church  should 
confer.  Several  years  ago  there  were 
unofficial  conversations  between  representa¬ 
tives  of  those  two  churches. 

But  it  would  be  a  stupendous  novelty 
that  Roman  Catholics  and  Russian  Ortho¬ 
dox  Catholics  should  meet  with  Protestants 
in  any  real  way — that  is,  in  any  way  that 
would  lead  toward  common  action. 

The  World  Conference  will  take  time  to 
arrange  itself.  Meanwhile  there  is  a  more 
immediate  plan  for  a  Conference  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Religious  Bodies  next  fall. 

For  this  conference,  too,  there  is  Catholic 
supiwrt.  Certain  Catholic  priests  have 
already  exchanged  views  with  certain 
Protestant  ministers  about  it. 
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And  the'  suggestion  for  this  American 
Conference  comes  at  a  most  opportune 
time.  That  is,  it  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  idea  of  Church  Unity  in  the  United 
States  is  most  certainly  in  need  of  a  spur. 
That  idea  has  been  going  backward  re¬ 
cently,  instead  of  forward. 

The  last  national  meeting  of  Episcopa¬ 
lians  looked  with  disfavor  at  Dr.  Manning's 
proposals  for  interdenominational  action 
in  such  matters  as  marriage.  The  last 
national  meeting  of  Presbyterians  looked 
wdth  disfavor  at  interdenominational  the- 
olog\’  as  practised  and  taught  at  Union 
Seminaiy.  The  Men  and  Religion  Move¬ 
ment,  which  brought  the  denominations 
together  in  a  common  revivalist  effort,  has 
lost  its  swing.  .\nd  the  various  committees 
energetically  appointed  some  years  back 
by  the  various  denominations  to  work  for 
Church  Unity  are  producing  very  little 
work  and  not  even  much  talk. 

It  is  clearly  time  for  the  Church  Unity 
idea  to  make  itself  felt  again.  And  we 
venture  to  suggest  that  possibly  it  ought 
to  be  a  Church  Peace  idea  rather  than  a 
Church  Unity  idea.  The  churches  can 
have  peace  betv/cen  themselves  even  if 
they  can’t  have  unity. 

The  unity  idea  has  proved  fruitless  in 
many  fields. 

For  instance,  in  business,  it  was  expected 
ten  years  ago  that  the  small  units  were 
going  to  be  absorbed  into  the  big  ones  and 
finally  into  the  one  Biggest  One.  To-day, 
on  the  contrar}^  business  units  are  coming 
to  be  more  numerous  rather  than  fewer. 
But  they  are  abandoning  cut-throat  com¬ 
petition.  They  are  learning  to  live  in 
fairness,  in  p)eace. 

In  the  same  way,  it  used  to  be  thought 
that  the  small  nations  would  be  absorbed 
into  a  unity  with  the  large  ones.  Quite  to 
the  contrary  now.  And  if  the  Allies  win 
this  war,  there  will  be  more  small  nations 
than  ever. 

May  there  not  be  a  similar  development 
in  religions?  ,  Might  not  the  denominations 
abandon  all  hojje  of  unity  and  yet  also 
abandon  all  cut-throat  competition,  and 
then  even  cooperate  with  one  another  in 
matters  which  are  not  hopelessly  theolog¬ 
ical? 

In  China  to-day  there  are  universities  at 
Peking  and  at  Nanking.  They  are  gov¬ 
erned  by  boards  on  which  many  denomi¬ 
nations  are  officially  represented,  including. 


for  instance,  the  Methodists  and  Presby¬ 
terians  and  Baptists  and  Disciples. 

These  denominations  aren’t  tiying,  each 
of  them,  to  run  a  university  to  make  con¬ 
verts.  And  they  are  coojjerating  in  a  non- 
theological  humanitarian  work.  Yet  each 
of  them  remains  intact  for  the  special 
spiritual  communion  of  its  members. 

Isn’t  there  a  chance  that  Unity  is  a  dream 
and  that  the  real  future  is  Diversity  with 
Peace? 

Italy  wasn’t 

simply  hag¬ 
gling  and  dicker¬ 
ing.  Italy,  be¬ 
fore  she  could 
join  the  Allies, 
had  to  get  a  cer¬ 
tain  thing  done. 

And  the  man  who 
put  that  certain 
thing  across  the 
line  was  Salandra 
— ‘  ‘The  Honest 
Man  of  Italy” 
and  Italy’s  own 
Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son. 

It  is  true  that 
Salandra  is  as 
plump  as  Wilson 
is  spare,  and  it  is 
true,  further,  that  Salandra’s  eye  is  gay 
rather  than  Presbyterian.  But  those  are 
details. 

Salandra,  like  Wilson,  is  a  lawyer.  And 
Salandra,  like  Wilson,  used  to  be  a  professor. 
And  they  taught  just  about  the  same  thing. 
Wilson  taught  government.  Salandra 
taught  “public  law.”  In  the  University  of 
Rome. 

Salandra’s  mind  has  more  branches  and 
sidings  in  it  than  Wilson’s.  Salandra  has 
written  on  business  problems — extensively. 
That  fitted  him  to  be  minister  of  finance  in 
the  Italian  cabinet  and  minister  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  minister  of  the  interior. 

And  Salandra  has  even  written  on  socio¬ 
logical  subjects  such  as  divorce — a  whole 
book  on  “Divorce  in  Italy.” 

But  the  main  track  of  both  minds  is 
the  same  and  has  run  to  the  same  ter¬ 
minal. 

Salandra  first  became  known  as  a  scholarly 
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supporter  of  “things-more-or-less-as-they- 
are.” 

And  then,  amazingly  like  Wilson,  he  man¬ 
aged  to  melt  himself  and  remold  himself 
into  a  champion  of  the  progressive  elements 
— into  a  “p>eople’s  boss.” 

If  you  once  understand  how  he  did  it, 
honorably,  patriotically,  you  will  under¬ 
stand  how  Italy  came  into  this  war. 

For  thirty  years  Italy  had  faced  south, 
toward  Africa.  For  thirty  years  she  had 
forgotten  her  “unredeemed”  sons  in  Austria 
and  had  spent  her  time  redeeming  and  an¬ 
nexing  Somalis  and  Abyssinians  and  Afars 
and  Danakils  and  Berbers. 

Why  did  she  do  it?  Fashion.  Cost  her 
lots  of  money.  Did  mighty  little  for  her. 
But  she  had  to  have  “colonies.”  And  it  was 
that  frantic  illusion  about  “colonies”  that 
forced  her  to  forget  her  “unredeemed”  sons. 
Thus: 

Her  enemy  in  Africa  in  the  eighties  of  the 
last  century  was  France.  Therefore  Italy 
threw  herself  into  an  alliance  with  Austria. 
But,  having  done  so,  she  had  to  put  the  lid 
on  all  talk  about  the  Austrian  Italians. 

If  the  Austrians  checked  the  use  of  the 
Italian  language  in  the  Italian  communities 
in  Austria,  let  the  newspapers  make  as  little 
of  it  as  possible!  If  the  Austrians,  in  every 
other  way,  tried  to  remake  the  Austrian 
Italians  into  Austrian  Germans  or  Austrian 
Slavs,  let  the  newsp>apers  again  make  as 
little  of  it  as  possible!  Let  it  not  become 
common  talk  in  Italy  1 

When  Crispi  was  Prime  Minister  there 
was  a  certain  breakfast  party.  It  was  at  the 
town  of  Udine,  near  the  Austrian  frontier. 
It  was  attended  by  a  certain  member  of 
Crispi’s  cabinet.  There  was  a  young  man 
present  who  made  a  ver>'  patriotic  speech. 
In  the  course  of  it  he  waved  his  hand  toward 
the  Austrian  frontier  and  said  that  it  did 
not  yet  correspond  to  the  real  line  between 
Italians  and  Austrians.  The  member  of 
Crispi’s  cabinet  did  not  rebuke  the  young 
man.  Nor  did  he  praise  him.  He  sat  silent. 
Crispi  exp>elled  him  from  the  cabinet. 

Mazzini  and  Garibaldi,  with  their  cries 
for  complete  Italian  unity,  were  dead. 
Their  ideals  were  kept  close-cropp>ed  on 
their  graves  by  the  official  hand  of  the 
Italian  Government.  A  generation  was 
growing  up  which  was  held,  officially  and 
sternly,  with  its  face  toward  Africa  and  its 
back  toward  the  Aljjs. 

In  the  meantime  another  thing  was  hap¬ 


pening.  German  money  was  pouring  into 
Italy.  Perfectly  legitimately.  For  invest¬ 
ment.  Italy  was  being  remade  into  an 
industrial  country  with  a  Big  Business. 
And  that  Big  Business  was  linked  to  the 
Teuton. 

And  was  it  also  in  favor  of  expansion  into 
Africa?  Every  Big  Business  is.  That  is 
one  of  its  missions. 

But  this  Big  Business,  being  Teuton,  was 
also  anxious  to  keep  Italy  thinking  about 
Africa,  because  it  chdn’t  want  it  to  think 
about  the  Italians  who  were  being  de- 
Italianized  by  the  Teutons  in  Austria. 

Therefore  Italy  was  held  toward  Africa 
by  a  double  pressure — the  Triple  Alliance 
and  Teuton  money. 

Giolitti  was  the  last  Italian  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  who  stood  pat  on  this  proposition.  He 
carried  the  Italian  flag  forward  in  Tripoli. 

But  there  had  arisen,  among  the  Italians, 
a  power  greater  than  Teuton  money.  And 
this  power  was  progressivism  and  radicalism 
and  anarchism  and  syndicalism  and  social¬ 
ism  and  every  other  variety  of  anti-colonial, 
anti-imperialistic,  anti-sh^-your-blood-on- 
foreign-strands-for-Big-Business  agitation 
known  to  man. 

The  African  policy  began  to  grow  un¬ 
popular.  And  Teuton  Big  Business  began 
to  grow  unpopular.  And  the  lid  began  to 
rise  on  the  “unredeemed”  sons  in  Austria. 

It  was  Salandra  who  took  that  lid  right  off. 
That  is  why  he  is  called  the  Honest  Man. 
He  let  the  people  know,  in  full,  about  their 
fellow-Italians  in  the  Austrian-Italian  dis¬ 
tricts. 

He  began  doing  this,  as  Prime  Minister, 
as  successor  to  Giolitti,  before  the  war.  He 
kept  on  doing  it  after  the  war  began.  And 
he  couldn’t  declare  war  till  he  had  got  it  all 
done.  He  couldn’t  declare  war  till  the  p>eople 
knew  the  whole  truth  and  turned  on  the 
government  and  forced  it  to  keep  Salandra 
in — and  forced  it  to  keep  Giolitti  out — and 
forced  it  to  declare  war. 

Europ>ean  diplomats  call  it  Salandra’s 
“Appeal  to  the  Street.”  It  was  merely 
“pitiless  publicity.”  He  let  the  journalists 
report  all  the  woes  of  the  “unredeemed” 
sons  and  he  let  the  poets  sing  them. 

And  it  was  Giolitti  himself  who  had  made 
Salandra  Prime  Minister! 

There  happened  to  be  a  big  strike  coming 
on.  Giolitti  put  Salandra  up  to  take  the 
blow'  of  that  strike.  Salandra  had  amiable 
leanings  toward  sentimental  conversational 
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radicalism,  but  was  really  quite  safe  and 
sane.  And  a  professor! 

There  lives  in  the  American  state  of  New 
Jersey  a  certain  stand-patter  named  James 
Smith,  Jr.  He,  as  boss  of  the  state,  made  a 
certain  professor  governor. 

We  can  see  Giolitti  and  James  Smith,  Jr., 
meeting.  “Salandra,”  says  Giolitti.  “Wil¬ 
son,”  says  Smith.  And  they  sit  in  sobby 
silence  grieving  over  the  geographical  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  vice  of  ingratitude. 

In  the  year 
1905  we  sent 
into  Manchuria, 
from  the  United 
States,  mote  than 
3,000,000  pieces 
of  cotton  cloth. 

In  1913  we  sent 
only  about  400,- 
000. 

A  decade  ago 
our  annual  ex¬ 
ports  to  Manchu¬ 
ria  amounted  to 
some  $20,000,- 
000.  Now  they 
amount  to  only 
about  $3,000,000. 

Japan  is  “para¬ 
mount”  in  Man¬ 
churia.  But  she 
agreed  to  maintain  the  “Opren  Door”  in 
Manchuria.  Manchuria  is  not  part  of  Japan. 
It  has  not  been  annexed.  It  is  Chinese 
soil.  And  Japan  agreed  to  keep  it  open 
to  all  nations  on  equal  terms.  Then  why 
does  our  trade  there  fall  off? 

In  China  there  is  an  organization  called 
the  .\merican  .Association  of  China.  It  is 
composed  of  .American  business  men  doing 
business  in  China.  Last  year  this  organi¬ 
zation  issued  a  certain  official  statement 
about  Manchuria.  It  described  the  trade 
methods  of  Japan  in  Manchuria;  and  it 
ended  by  saydng  that  those  methods  “con¬ 
stitute  a  most  serious  violation  of  the  Open 
Door  principle  on  which  the  whole  diplo¬ 
macy  of  the  United  States  in  China  is 
based.” 

There  is  an  American  magazine  in  China 
called  the  Far  Extern  Review.  Its  editor 
is  George  Bronson  Rea.  Mr.  Rea  has  said: 

“The  door  that  was  opened  by  the  diplo¬ 


macy  of  John  Hay  has  been  closed  in  our 
faces;  and  Japan  has  taken  over  the  guar¬ 
dianship  of  a  closed  preserve.” 

Such  is  the  general  charge.  What  are  the 
particular  charges — the  actual  instances  of 
unfairness?  When  you  analyze  them,  you 
see  that  most  of  them  grow  out  of  this: 

The  American  business  man  trades  in 
China  as  an  individual.  The  Japanese 
business  man  trades  there  as  part  of  a  na¬ 
tional  commercial-owJ-pwlitical  trading-5y5- 
tem. 

For  instance,  the  Japanese  business  men, 
through  their  system,  calculate  the  value 
of  their  whole  combined  national  trade  with 
Manchuria  and  then  pay  the  Chinese  taxes 
on  that  trade  in  one  lump  in  advance.  And 
the  Government  of  Japan  has  persuaded  the 
Government  of  China  to  grant  a  considerable 
discount  on  all  taxes  paid  in  that  way.  But 
the  American  business  men  have  no  “sys¬ 
tem”  and  can't  pay  their  taxes  in  that  way. 

Again,  a  lot  of  Japanese  goods  go  into 
Manchuria  through  the  Japanese  territory 
of  Corea.  American  goods  don’t.  There 
are  import  duties  to  be  paid  on  all  goods 
going  into  Manchuria  from  anywhere.  The 
Government  of  Japan  overlooks  nothing.  It 
persuades  the  Government  of  China  to  grant 
a  discount  of  one-third  on  all  import  duties 
paid  on  all  goods  going  into  Manchuria 
from  Corea.  Clever! 

.Again,  it  is  said  to  be  hard  for  a  foreigner, 
European  or  Asiatic,  to  buy  land  in  Man¬ 
churia.  But  the  political  part  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese  system  has  bought  land  for  military 
purposes  and  has  then  sold  that  land  to  the 
commercial  part  of  the  system  for  ware¬ 
houses. 

.All  these  charges  (and  there  are  a  great 
many  more  of  them)  reveal  the  steady  sym¬ 
pathetic  association  between  Japan  as  a 
government  and  the  Japanese  as  traders.  It 
is  a  German  system,  enlarged  and  improved. 

.As  a  final  instance,  we  may  mention  the 
Japanese  steamship  lines  which  carry  pri¬ 
vate  Japanese  merchandise  to  Manchuria. 
These  steamship  lines  are  not  only  subsi¬ 
dized  generously  by  the  Government  of 
Japan,  but  are  actually  owned  in  large  part 
by  high  Government  officials,  including  the 
Mikado,  who  is  an  important  capitalist, 
just  as  William  of  Germany  is. 

Suppose  that  Mr.  Astor  were  President 
of  the  United  States.  And  suppose  that 
Mr.  Farrell,  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  Mr.  Dollar,  of  the  Dollar 
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steamship  lines,  were  members  of  his 
cabinet  and  were  popular  political  party 
leaders.  You  would  expect  Washington  to 
be  hot  for  a  bigger  export  trade.  Tokio  is. 

We  can’t  adopt  the  Japanese  system. 
But,  if  we  are  going  to  stay  alive  in  Man¬ 
churia,  we  must  devise  some  kind  of  system 
of  our  own — a  system  with  a  public  punch 
in  it. 

Trading  against  Japan, like  trading  against 
Germany,  is  not  a  mere  problem  of  mer¬ 
chandising.  It  is  a  problem  also  of  states¬ 
manship.  It  has  a  Washington  end.  And 
if  Washington  won’t  work  at  it,  we  can’t 
win  at  it,  now  or  ever. 

On  JANU¬ 
ARY  1, 1918,  you 
will  be  able  to 
step  into  a  Pull¬ 
man  and  travel 
440  miles  with¬ 
out  ever  seeing 
the  smoke  of  a 
steam  locomo¬ 
tive. 

You  will  be 
able  to  do  this  on 
the  line  of  the 
Chicago,  Mil¬ 
waukee  and  St. 

Paul.  You  will 
start  at  Harlow- 
ton  in  Montana. 

You  will  finbh  at 
Avery  in  Idaho. 

Five  busy 
waterfalls  will  help  you  do  it.  They  belong 
to  the  Montana  Power  Company.  They 
will  be  turning  five  batteries  of  generators  to 
produce  electric  power  to  be  sent  flowing 
into  the  wires  strung  along  above  your  car. 

Thus  will  be  borne  out  the  prophecy  made 
many  years  ago  by  that  distinguished  in¬ 
ventor  of  electric-locomotive  methods,  Mr. 
H.  Ward  Leonard.  He  said  that  electric 
railway  transportation  would  win  its  first 
really  big  triumphs  in  mountain  regions. 
Would  that  he  could  have  lived  to  smile  at 
the  railway  people  as  they  then  smiled  at 
him! 

The  track  from  Harlowton  to  Avery  runs 
across  four  mountain  ranges.  It  reaches  at 
one  point  a  height  of  more  than  6,000  feet. 

It  surmounts  the  main  mountain  barrier 


between  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
Pacific  Coast — the  Great  Continental  Di¬ 
vide. 

The  reason  for  using  electricity  in  such  a 
country  is  power — speed!  You  want  to  move 
your  trafiic,  and  you  want  to  move  it  in  big 
masses.  The  steam  locomotive  is  simply  too 
weak  and  too  slow. 

The  biggest  steam  locomotive  on  the  St. 
Paul  road  weighs  about  140  tons.  There 
are  grades  on  that  road  where  the  ascent  is 
some  fifty  feet  to  the  mile.  You  want  to 
move,  say,  a  freight  train  of  sixty  cars — 
2,500  tons.  Hitch  three  of  those  steam 
locomotives  to  it.  Start  them  up  that 
grade.  They  will  go  about  ten  miles  an  hour. 

But  take  one — not  three,  one — of  the  new 
electric  locomotives.  It  weighs  250  tons. 
It  is  drawing  its  power  from  a  wire  charged 
at  3,000  volts.  The  ordinary  trolley-wire 
for  street-car  transportation  is  charged  at 
about  600  volts.  This  railway  electric  wire 
has  a  voltage  five  times  greater.  Hitch  your 
electric  locomotive  to  your  2, 500- ton  train. 
Start  it  up  that  grade.  And  it  will  sing 
along  at  sixteen  miles  an  hour.  A  most 
considerable  difference. 

And  there  are  some  incidental  advan¬ 
tages. 

A  steam  locomotive  has  to  be  inspected 
and  have  the  fire  dumped  and  the  fire-box 
cleaned  out  and  one  thing  and  another  done 
to  it  every  little  while.  The  electric  loco¬ 
motives  will  run  2,000  miles  without  any 
serious  attentions  whatsoever  from  mechan¬ 
ics  and  hostlers  and  other  such  roundhouse 
functionaries. 

Also,  the  electric  locomotives  will  get 
along  without  brakes. 

When  they  go  down-hill,  their  motors  will 
themselves  check  the  speed  of  the  train 
as  desired.  And  those  motors  will  then 
work  as  generators,  too.  They  will  make 
electricity  and  send  it  back  up  into  the 
wires  over  the  track.  It  is  estimated  that 
a  train  going  down-hill  at  thirty  miles  an 
hour  will  produce  enough  electric  power  to 
puli  a  similar  train  M^-hill  at  half  that  speed. 

In  the  meantime  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
is  just  completing  its  electrification  of  one 
of  its  divisions  in  the  Alleghanies,  in  West 
V’irginia — especially  for  heavy  freight  pur¬ 
poses.  And  if  the  St.  Paul  is  pleased  with 
its  electrification  from  Harlowton  to  Avery 
it  will  then  electrify  from  Avery'  on  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Its  total  electrification  will 
then  be  more  than  800  miles! 
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Everybody’s  Magazine 


Lots  of  medi- 
c  a  I  things 
and  surgical 
things  have  been 
brought  out  by 
this  war  —  in¬ 
vented  by  it  or 
else  put  to  the 
first  big  test  by 
it .  Here’s  a 
small  list  of  them: 

Coagulin.  1 1 
was  invented  by 
Theodor  Kocher 
of  Berne  in  Swit¬ 
zerland.  He  won 
a  Nobel  Prize  in 
1 9 1  2 .  You  are 
wounded.  The 
Red  Cross  man 
takes  a  small 
quantity  of  a 
white  powder 
and  applies  it  to  your  wound.  You  stop 
bleeding  instantly.  Kocher’s  coagulin  has 
given  you  a  chance  to  stay  alive  till  you 
can  reach  the  hospital. 

In  the  hospital  they  look  for  the  piece  of 
shrapnel  in  you  by  means  of  a  telephone 
receiver  which  ticks  or  clicks  whenever  the 
piece  of  shrapnel  is  touched  by  the  probe. 

Then  the  big  electromagnet  is  applied 
to  you  and  the  piece  of  shrapnel  begins  to 
come  out,  mysteriously  dodging  your  ar¬ 
teries  and  your  principal  nerves  on  its  way. 

Perhaps  your  neighbor  in  the  next  cot 
has  a  wound  which  is  threatening  to  gan¬ 
grene.  When  the  Germans  were  in  France 
in  1870  that  man  would  have  died.  But 
the  germ  of  gangrene  has  been  worked  at 
by  two  physicians  of  the  American  ambu¬ 
lance  service;  and  they  have  made  a  gan¬ 
grene  serum  which  may  save  him. 

And  the  germ  of  gaseous  gangrene  has 
been  found  now,  too.  It  is  the  most  horri¬ 
fying  form  of  gangrene.  Its  germ  has  been 
found  by  Dr.  W’einberg  of  Paris.  Perhaps 
there  will  be  a  serum  for  it  soon.  But,  even 
if  there  isn’t,  the  doctors  are  making  big 
progress  against  gaseous  gangrene,  anyway, 
by  keeping  the  wound  wide  open  and  flood¬ 
ing  it  with  oxygen. 

Lockjaw  is  another  old  military  enemy 
against  which  historic  victories  are  now 
being  won.  Dr.  Doyen  of  Paris  reports 
that  four  out  of  every  five  cases  have  been 
yielding  to  a  certain  serum. 


If,  after  all,  you  have  to  be  operated  on, 
you  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  first 
man  to  go  at  you  is  not  a  surgeon,  but  a 
dentist,  in  all  cases  involving  the  lower  part 
of  the  head.  A  regular,  ordinary  dentist. 
And  it  is  largely  because  of  him  that  the 
surgeon  may  be  able  to  make  your  face 
look  as  if  you’d  never  seen  a  war  at  all. 

In  the  operation  itself  you  may  owe  much 
to  the  new  antiseptic — Polyvalent.  It  was 
discovered  by  Professors  La  Chainechaud 
and  Vallee.  It  does  not  weaken  the  tissues, 
as  the  older  antiseptics  did,  and  so  delay 
healing.  Because  of  it  you  may  be  back  in 
the  trenches  again  several  weeks  or  months 
sooner  than  in  former  wars. 

And  when  you  go  back  you  can  carry 
in  your  system  a  vaccine  against  cholera 
and  a  vaccine  against  tjphoid  fever  and  a 
vaccine  against  typhus.  For  the  first  time 
you  can  be  protected  against  all  those  three 
sj)ecial  “Diseases  of  the  Camp.” 

And,  as  an  ambulance  man  said  to  us  last 
spring: 

“If  war  is  murder.  I’m  as  guilty  as  any¬ 
body.  I  help  the  army  to  fight.  And 
that’s  what  I  went  there  for.  I  put  ’em 
back  into  the  trenches  alive  instead  of  into 
their  graves  dead.  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  side  which  has  the  best  medical 
service  will  spend  the  least  time  being  sick 
and  the  most  time  killing  the  human  be¬ 
ings  in  the  trenches  opposite.  I  know  that. 
That’s  why  I  go  under  fire.” 


ELIHU  ROOT  CHAPLAIN 

The  Constitutional  Convention  of  the 
State  of  New  York  had  met  for  busi¬ 
ness  on  May  5.  The  chaplain,  unexpectedly, 
was  absent.  Elihu  Root  was  presiding.  He 
bowed  his  head  and  offered  a  prayer  which 
is  worth  eternal  perpetuation.  Brief,  lofty 
in  spirit,  simple  as  daily  life,  it  searches  out 
all  the  qualities  supremely  needed  by  the 
leaders  of  our  public  life  and  invokes  them 
for  us,  reverently,  beautifully: 

“Almighty  G^,  we  pray  Thee  to  guide 
our  delil^rations  this  day.  Make  us  hum¬ 
ble,  sincere,  devoted  to  the  public  service. 
Make  us  wise,  considerate  of  the  feelings 
and  the  opinions  and  the  rights  of  others. 
Make  us  effective  and  useful  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  Thy  cause  of  peace  and  jus¬ 
tice  and  liberty  in  the  world.  For  Christ’s 
sake.  Amen.” 
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Many  physicians  use  and  recommend 


POSTUM 

in  place  of  coffee. 


If  you  conclude  that  it’s  more  fun  to  be  well  than  to  drink  coffee,  remem¬ 
ber  there’s  a  delicious  Java-like  flavour  in  Postum — and  some  genuine  nourish¬ 
ment,  too — including  the  vital  mineral  salts  which  Nature  requires  for  her 
rebuilding  of  body,  brain  and  nerves. 

“There’s  a  Reason”  for  POSTUM 


A  Convalescent  can  build  back  to  health  only  by  avoiding  wrong  habits 
of  eating  and  drinking,  among  the  most  harmful  of  which  is  coffee-drinking. 

Coffee  may  agree  with  some  persons  for  a  time.  To  others  it  is  a  definite 
poison,  and  its  daily  blows  impair  health — sometimes  beyond  rep>air. 
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Pure  Lard 


Facts  About 
Shortening 


The  greatest  element  of  success  in  baking  is  the  use  of 
the  right  kind  of  shortening. 

Shortening  is  used  to  prevent  the  grains  of  flour  from 
sticking  together  and  baking  into  hard  lumps  or  heavy 
sticky  masses.  A  good  shortening,  when  worked  in, 
coats  each  individual  grain  of  flour  with  a 
fine  film  of  oil.  Moisture  cannot  pass 
through  this  oily  layer  to  the  flour  so  the 
particles  separate  readily  when  the  gas  from 
yeast  or  baking  powder  begins  to  expand. 

A  shortening  which  contains  too  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  stearine  is  wasteful  as  stearine  is  lacking 
in  shortening  properties. 

Soft  lards  or  oils  which  contain  little  or  no  stearine  are 
not  best  suited  for  use  in  the  home  kitchen  because 
they  do  not  work  into  the  flour  in  a  satisfactory  way. 

Thousands  of  experiments  have  shown  that  soft 
lard,  which  by  itself  is  too  soft  for  convenient  use, 
when  combined  in  proper  proportions  with  fats  hav¬ 
ing  an  excess  of  stearine  produces  an  ideal  shortening. 

Swift*s  ** Silverleaf**  Brand  Pure  Lard  is  scien¬ 
tifically  prepared  with  the  exact  _ 

proportions  of  suitable  pure  pork 
fats  to  give  it  just  the  right  texture  and  secure 
the  best  shortening  results. 

If  you  have  never  tried  Swift’s  ''Silverleaf” 

Brand  Pure  Lard,  order  a  pail  today. 

A  valuable  booklet,  “Thirty  ‘Silverleaf 
Recipes,”  sent  free  on  request. 

Swift  &  Company,  4162  Packers  Ave.,  Chicago  W  ir^^hHirW 


Showing  how  wrong 
shortening  coats 
seocraigrains  offlour 
into  a  lump. 


Showing  how  Swift  's 
“Sitverlear'  Brand 
Pure  Lard  coats 
each  individual 
grain  of  flour 
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OUPS 


tor  \ 

\  •  ^aAxaXl  JncA^fMty^- 

"'■^  <x^  vmtn£XW«*^ 


And  here^s  ^  v 

the  solution—  /  I 

Campbell’s  delicious,  nourish-  V  ‘^^1  f  TOMATt]  W  .  t 
ing  Tomato  Soup  which  every-  N  W  |J 

one  enjoys  and  thrives  on.  It 
adds  zest  and  flavor  to  any  meal;  .,. 

is  easily  prepared  as  the  best  part  of 
a  meed  in  itself;  and  you  can  have  it  ready  to  serve  at 
any  time  as  quickly  and  simply  as  making  a  cup  of  tea. 

Send  for  a  dozen  and  declare  your  independence  today. 


21  kinds 


10c  a  can 


Kindly  mention  Every!)oil>  *s  M.ia  izinc  in  wri; 
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.iA  Graflfx  .?  !  4  AT  5  '  j 
with  Clutcij  ia/t/uc:.^  Feature 


ith  the  Graflex  you  can  make  the 
kind  of  pictures  you  have  always  wanted 
— snapshots  in  the  shade  or  even  iin  loors, 
landscapes,  portraits  and  speed  pictures. 

With  the  Graflex  there  is  no  uncertainty. 
A  glance  in  the  focusing  hood  shows  the 
image  right  side  up,  the  size  it  will  aj)pear 
in  the  finished  picture,  and  the  image  re¬ 
mains  brilliantly  visible  up  to  the  instant 
of  exposure.  There  is  neither  focusing 
scale  nor  finder.  Graflex  Cameras  are  all 
fitted  with  the  Graflex  Focal  Plane  Shutter, 
giving  exposures  of  any  duration  from 
"time”  to  1-lOOOth  of  a  second. 


Our  64-pape  illustrated  catalog  tells  why  the 
Graflex  Camera  is  best  for  your  work. 


Folmer  &  Schwing  Division 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
Rochester,  IN.  Y. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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your  home  is  protected  by  PYRENE — “THE  MOST 
M  p  EFFICIENT  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  KNOWN”— you 
have  a  confident  feeling  of  security  from  the  blaze  that  springs 
^^1,^  up  in  the  night  and  takes  its  toll  from  your  precious  pos- 
li-iKia  sessions  before  outside  help  arrives. 

THE  PYRENE  EXTINGUISHER  can  be  used  effectively 
by  those  who  find  themselves  in  peril — by  you,  or  your  wife, 
or  your  servant — at  that  crucial  moment,  WHEN  THE  FIRE 
IS  DISCOVERED. 

Recognized  by  fire  engineers  as  superior  on  every  kind  of 
incipient  fire — gasoline,  grease  or  electric,  as  well  as  the  ordi¬ 
nary  blaze.  Indispensable  in  the  city  home,  at  the  sequestered 
summer  cottage,  in  the  boarding  school  and  hotel. 

See  Pyrene  display  in  Palace  of  Machinery  at  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

BraM  sad  Nickd-pUlcd  Pyreae  Fir*  Extiasakkers  art  iacladtd  ia  Ika  Rata  af  Aaprtrcd 
Firt  Ayaiiaacea  iMttd  ky  tka  Natiaaal  Board  af  Fire  Uadcrwriteia,  aad  art  laapcctad, 

Taalad  aad  Aaprayed  ky,  aad  bear  tka  label  af,  tka  Uadanrritcra’  Laboratariaa,  lac. 


PYRENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

Officaa  in  all  Principal  Cities 

Diatribatera  far  Great  Britaia  aad  Caatiacat:  Tka  Pyrtaa  Ca.,  Ltd.,  It-21  Great  Qaean  St.,  Loadaa,  W.  C. 


DISASTERS 
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Why  the  Royal? 

/  T  ENDS  the  two  evils  ^  tj^  typewriter  business  —  excessive 
repairs  and  '‘'‘tradinfi-out.” 

It  was  invented  and  is  built  by  men  wbo  held  firmly  to  one 

purpose — to  create  a  typewriter  which  will  do  more  work  and  better  work  in  less 
time  and  with  less  effort. 

AVhy  the  big  business  Big  business  buys  results.  Big  business  considers  a 
,  ,  ...t.  r»  purchase  of  Royals  an  investment,  not  an  expense. 

buyer  chooses  the  Royal  pjg  business  demands  a  typewriter  which  will  do  the 
finest  work  in  the  quickest  way,  which  will  do  more  of  the  work  and  keep  on  doing  it. 

Big  business  chooses  the  Royal — and  anything  which  will  win  in  the  purchasing  test  of 
big  business  is  100%  right. 

Why  stenographers  The  Royal  is  instantly  adjusted  to  the  inJivtdttal  touch 
r  *.1,  D  1  operator — taking  the  grind  out  of  typewriting, 

prefer  tne  Royal  Every  shift,  change  or  adjustment  is  made  without  rising 
from  the  chair.  The  Royal  takes  a  wider  sheet  of  paper  when  required.  The  Royal 
bibs  and  charges  and  writes  cards  for  index  or  filing  systems  without  an  extra  attach- 
ment.^  The  Royal  turns  out  beautiful  work— and  more  of  it  with  less  effort. 

Why  employers  Lpttfs  written  on  the  Royal  breathe  distinction — clean,  clear- 
...  .  U  I  cut  perfect  work  which  carries  a  good  impression.  The  Royal 

llRe  tne  Royai  is  not  “out  of  commission”  for  excessive  repairs.  More  work 
is  done  in  less  time.  It  means  easier  work  for  the  stenographer  and  improves  the  service 
of  the  office.  It  is  a  money-and-time-saver  from  the  day  it  is  installed. 

Get  the  facts.  Know  the  Royal.  Trlcphom*  or  write  any  of  our  aaents  or  branches  for  a 
demonstration.  Write  today  for  thes<-  fris’  booklets.  "Bi-tter  S-rvice.”  and  'One  Problem 
Solved.”  Tell  how  to  cut  the  cost  of  typewritten  letters— savi-  operators'  time— ttive  your 
correstiondence  ''class.”  A  iMstal  brink’s  them  now. 

Royal  Typewriter  Company  Inc. 

303  Royal  Typewriter  Bldg.,  364  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Branches  anJ  Agencies  the  WorU  Over 
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The  New  3^  KODAK 

Has  the  autographic  feature  whereby  you  can  date  and  title  your 
films  at  the  time  of  exposure^  is  fitted  with  the  new  Kodak  Anastigmat 
/.7.7  lens — a  lens  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  definition  (sharp¬ 
ness)  and  flatness  of  field  and  has  more  speed  than  even  the  best  of 
the  Rapid  Rectilinear  lenses. 

The  shutter  is  the  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  with  instantaneous  speeds 
of  1/25,  1  50  and  1  100  of  a  second  and  of  course  the  usual  time  and 
“bulb”  actions.  High  grade  in  every  detail. 

No.  3*  Autographic  Kotlak,  pictures  3K  xSH,  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens  f.7,7,  •  $27.50 

Do.,  with  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens,  22.50 

Cataiogw  fret  ai  pemr  dealtr%  or  bit  m<HL 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


K:iiill'  mention  EvtrvUxiy's  M.H’.mnt;  in  wriliiig  to  ailvt-nistrs  or  visititiii  your  dcalci 
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The  Price  of  Progress 


The  Panama  Canal  stands  as  one 
of  the  most  marvelous  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  age.  Into  its  construc¬ 
tion  went  not  only  the  highest  engi¬ 
neering  skill,  but  the  best  business 
brains  of  the  nation,  backed  by 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Suppose  conditions  not  to  be  fore¬ 
seen  made  it  necessary  to  replace  the 
present  canal  with  a  new  and  larger 
waterway  of  the  sea-level  type,  to  be 
built  in  the  next  ten  years. 

Also  suppose  that  this  new  canal 
would  be  the  means  of  a  great  saving 
in  time  and  money  to  the  cemed-using 
public,  because  of  the  rapid  progress 
in  canal  engineering. 

This  sounds  improbable ;  yet  it 
illustrates  exactly  what  has  happ>ened 
in  the  development  of  the  telephone, 
and  what  certainly  will  happ>en  again. 

Increasing  demands  upon  the 


telephone  system,  calling  for  more 
extended  and  better  service,  forced 
removal  of  every  part  of  the  plant 
not  equal  to  these  demands.  Switch¬ 
boards,  cables,  wires  and  the  telephone 
instrument  itself  were  changed  time 
and  again,  as  fast  as  the  advancing  art 
of  the  telephone  could  improve  them. 

It  was  practical  to  do  all  this  because 
it  greatly  increased  the  capacity  of  the 
plant,  reduced  service  rates  and  added 
subscribers  by  the  hundred  thousand. 

In  ten  years,  the  telephone  plant  of 
the  Bell  System  has  been  rebuilt  and 
renewed,  piece  by  piece,  at  an  expense 
exceeding  the  cost  of  the  Canal. 

Thus  the  Bell  System  is  kept  at  the 
highest  point  of  efficiency,  always 
apace  with  the  telephone  requirements 
of  the  public.  And  the  usefulness  of 
the  telephone  has  been  extended  to 
2^1  the  people. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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The  camera 
of  the 
hour — the 


PR  E  M  o 

So  easy  to  load  and  operate  that  anyone  can  make  good 
pictures  with  it  from  the  start.  So  light  and  compact 
as  to  make  an  unobtrusive  companion  for  every  pleas¬ 
urable  occasion ;  so  carefully  made  and  tested  as  to  assure 
pictures  of  the  highest  quality. 

Premos  load  in  daylight  with  the  twelve  exposure  Premo  Film 
Pack,  unequalled  for  simple  operation.  One  or  more  films  can  be 
removed  for  development  at  any  time.  The  film  is  highly  ortho- 
chromatic  and  from  the  same  stock 
as  the  Eastman  N.  C.  —  the  best  l^i|k 
in  the  world.  1^^ 

The  Premo  catalofrue  describes  the  whole  I  d)I^A\0  Fl  LM  ^^AGK.  I 

system  of  Premo  nhotoiH'aphy  in  detail.  There  I  X  tw’h.ve  exposi-rf^T  I 


«  «•  •AmtAN  lOOAA  roMTAMT.  Mrmna  M  T. 


The  Premo  catalofpie  describes  the  whole 
system  of  Premo  phototp-aphy  in  detail .  There 
are  forty  styles  and  sizes  of  Premos  at  prices 
from  $1.50to$150.00.  Itcosts you  nothing 
to  get  this  catalogue.  Just  ask  your  dealer, 
or  write  us. 


Roche^er  Optical  Division,  Ea^man  Kodak  co.,Roche^er,N.Y. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody  !  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting 


Takes  the  ERROR  out 
of  TERROR 


A  single  moment  may  turn  your  security  into 
a  peril.  On  a  single  second  of  preparedness 
plus  self-control  depends  your  chance  to  turn 
your  peril  back  into  security. 

If  you  are  armed  with  a  Colt  Automatic, 
you  are  instantly  prepared.  Terror  may 
be  gripping  at  your  senses,  but  you  can  point 
your  Colt  automatically  and  automatically 
shoot  straight,  for  your  Colt  is  automatically 
ready.  Buy  a 


Determination  made  Grant  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  generals  in  history.  The  world  knows  his 
story.  It  knows,  too,  the  stories  of  thousands 
of  other  determined  men,  who  succeeded  be¬ 
cause  they  had  a  purpose  and  stuck  to  it. 

Do  you  want  to  succeed  T  Do  you 
want  that  better  job  T  Do  you  want 
that  increase  in  pay  T 

If  you  do  want  to  get  out  of  the  rut — if  you 
are  determined  to  make  something  of  yourself, 
send  the  International  Correspondence  Schools 
the  attached  coupon.  Tell  them  what  kind  of 
position  you  want  and  they  will  show  you  how 
you  can  fit  yourself  to  get  it. 

More  than  500  determined  men  and  women  got 
better  positions  last  month  solely  as  a  result  of  I.  C.  S. 
training.  They  secured  this  training  in  their  own 
homes,  at  small  cost  and  without  losing  time  from 
their  every-day  worle. 

Determine  to  mark  and 
mail  the  coupon  to-day 

r  iiifE^ATiOHAr  CORRESPONDENCE  ICHYOLSn 

I  Box  1269  SCRANTON.  PA. 

Explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part,  how 
I  I  can  qualify  f^  the  position  before  which  1  mark  X 
'  nELECTRiriLeilGISF.F.BISa  nSALESMANSHIP 
I  ~  eiMtrlc  Llckliax  «  RaU«*ra  ~  ADVERTISING 
I  Telephone  Expert  Window  Trimmlna 

,  ~aF.rHASKXLF.SGDfEeBI.<«a  ~  Show  Card  Writint 
I  Mechanical  Drafting  Letlerlag  aad  hi^n  Palatine 

>  Gaa  Engines '  ~  IIXUSTRATING 

I  _  riVIL  K^CilXF.RRINO  _  Dcaigning 

I  _  Harrpjlar  aad  ■applag  _  BOOKKEEPING 

,  _  BI.IIR  A^U  Kri*Ta  _  Hleaegraphj  and  Typewrltlnf 

I  .RTATinVART  K^«I^F.EKlhti  _  Higher  Accounting 

I  .  ARCHITECTURE  _  Commercial  Law 

I  _  Building  Contractor  _  60OD  » FOR  F.T*TONE 

I  ..  Architectural  Drafting  _  Teach  era  Courae 

I  _  Concrete  Engineering  _  Engliah  Branrhea 

I  _  Structural  Engineering  _  CIVIL  SF.RVICE  _  SpanRfc 

I  _  rM'RRIIlfO  A5IO  UKATI^U  _  AGRICULTURE  .  tterwaa 

*  _  tl'TO  Rn^l^l^O  _  POULTRY  _  Freaeh 

I  LJMocor  ^at  Running  [jCheailstry  LJltallaa  I 


Automatic 


and  teach  your  wife  to  shoot.  Don’t  buy  a 
Colt  and  put  it  away  against  that  possible 
need  of  a  pistol.  , 

Show  your  wife,  mother  or  sisters  that  a 
Colt  is  not  to  be  feared.  Let  them  know 
that  this  pistol,  while  it  shoots  like  a  flash, 
can  he  kept  under  a  pillow  fully  cocked ;  it 
cannot  be  discharged  until  you  grip  the 
grip  and  pull  the  trigger  simultaneously. 
Its  automatic  safety  device  compels  you 
to  do  this. 

The  Colt  was  adopted  by  the  Army  and 
Navy  because  of  its  “  marked  superiority  to 
any  other  known  pistol.” 


Write  tor  free  booklet 
"How  to  Shoot,"  and 
Catalog  No.  20. 


Presen  tOccupa  lion 


THE  COLTS  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFC.  CO. 
Hertford,  Conn. 


SUte. 
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$10  REW^OI 

Car  Thieves  FEAR  the  M.  S.  A.  Bull-dog 


“The  little  red  bull-dog”  on  the  radiators  of  cars  owned  by 

members  of  the  M.  S.  A.  is  highly  respected  by  auto  thieves.  Inside  of  one 

hour  after  the  theft  of  such  car  is  reported  to  us, 
V  Thousands  of  notification  cards  offering  $50  re- 

jfljjjjjMBHflMH  ward  for  the  arrest  of  the  thief  are  actually  in  the  mails.  No 

thief  has  ever  succeeded  in  breaking  through  the  far-flung 
.  line  of  M.  S.  A.  surveillance.  This  is  just  one  of  the  many 

helpful  of  the 


MOTORISTS 
Security  Alliance 


The  National  Organization  of  Automobile  Owners 
for  Protection,  Satnng,  Legal  Aid  and  Insurance 

Organized  along  the  lines  of  the  American 

Bankers’  Association.  It  looks  after  the  motor 

owner’s  interests  in  a  multitude  of  ways  —  keef>s  you  out 
of  legal  difficulties — frees  you  from  the  extortion  of  supply  men, 
garages  and  hotels— aids  you  in  all  emergencies — establishes 
your  credit  when  among  strangers.  The  Insurance  Department 
alone  saves  you  more  than  the  cost  of  your  membership. 

Cinn/^1  nWT  Over  6000  Cars  Every  Year 
O  1  LILiEjIi  -Yours  May  Be  the  Next! 

The  theft  of  cars  and  accessories  is  rapidly  on  the  increase. 
It  is  a  recognized  “  business  ” —  well  organized.  Automobile 
owners  must  unite  for  mutual  protection. 

Substantial  Savings  on  Supplies 

Anything  and  everything,  from  spark  plugs  to  bodies  sup¬ 
plied  at  a  substantial  saving  in  double  quick  time  through 
our  Purchasing  Department  for  members  exclusively.  ^ 

Benefits  Far  Exceed  Cost  of  Membership  ^  • 

The  value  of  a  membership  in  the  M.  S.  A. 
cannot  well  be  measured  in  terms  of  dollars  ^  > 

and  cents.  The  actual  cash  saving  on  ^  ji'' 

supplies  and  Indemnity  Insurance  pays 

back  the  modest  membership  fee  over  ..  ^ 

and  over  again.  c**  i*" 


THIS  BOOK  SENT  FREE 


A  Few  of  the  Benefits 


Prevention  of  Theft. 

Emergency  Certificate  of  Identifica¬ 
tion  for  Credit. 

Best  Legal  Service  Obtainable. 

Best  Medical  Attendance. 

Saving  on  Insurance  Covering 
Automobile  Risks. 

Big  Saving  in  Supplies. 

Protection  Plates  for  Your  Car. 
Official  Routes  &T ouring  Suggestions. 
Prevention  of  Extortion. 


Send  for  the  official  M.  S.  A.  Book  which  gives  a  complete  synopsis 
of  the  plan  of  operation,  with  interesting  details  on  every  phase  of  its  ^ 
activities.  Learn  what  big  things  the  M.  S.  A.  is  doing  in  behalf  of  ^ 
its  rapidly  growing  membership.  . 

LOCAL  AGENTS  WANTED 

We  have  a  very  attractive  proposition  for  men  qualified 
to  represent  the  M.  S.  A.  If  interested  ask  for  details.  ^  ^ 

J.  LESTER  WILLIAMS.  Secretary  ,<CV 

Motorists  Security  Alliance 

Natieaal  Hcadqaartcrt,  Dept.  61, 327  S.  LaSalle  St. ,  Ckieago 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Managers 


We  want  managers  for  some  1 
open  territory.  Successful  —  high- 
grade  —  forceful  —  conoincing  men 
who  can  command  good  incomes. 
For  a  man  who  can  establish  a  branch 
business  of  his  own  and  finance  his 
orders  we  have  an  unusual  opporiunily. 
Write  us  to-day.  This  may  be  the 
turning  point  in  your  career.  Territory 
rapidly  being  allotted — act  quiclily. 

KOR-KER 
PUNCTURE  CURE 

Seals  Punctures  Instantly 


Frcsorvcs  tlic  Tube,  Overcomes  Slow 
Leaks.  Increases  Tire  .MileuKe.  Tubes 
last  longer  and  can  be  easily  trans¬ 
ferred  to  new  casings.  Does  not  inter- 
I  tere  with  vulcanizing.  Guaranteed 
^  not  to  impair  tire’s  resiliency. 

\  Always  efficient.  Not  a  filler,  i 
\  Occupies  but  little  space.  M 

\  Send  for  Tire  Efficiency 
Booklet  and  Facsimile 
>  ’\  TestimoniaU. 


*'«sss»»»  *«*•••* 

I  Kor-Ker 

Not  a  Tiller  | 


Short- Story  Writing 


A  course  nf  forty  lessons  in  the  htstory,  form,  structure, 
and  writing  of  the  Short  Story,  taught  by  Dr.  i.  Berg 
t'.Mnwrln,  for  years  Editor  of  IJppincott’s.  Over  erne 
kimdreti  Home  Study  Courses  under  Professors  im 
Harvard^  Rrown^  Come//  and  iendsng  eo/legts. 
9SO»gagr  rntnleg  troo.  Write  today 

The  Home  Correapondence  School 

lirpi.  S4S,  Hprlngflrld,  Hat*. 


DO  YOU  UKE  TO  DRAW? 

CwitoofliUU  are  well  paid. 

We  wifi  not  give  you  aay  grand  prixe  if 
you  answer  this  ad.  Nor  will  we  claim  to 
make  you  rich  in  a  week  But  if  you  are 
anxious  to  develop  your  talent  with  a  suc¬ 
cessful  caflooniW,  so  you  can  make  money, 
lend  a  copy  of  this  pttiure.  with  6c  in 
Mamps  for  pmtfntio  of  cartoons  and  sample 
lesson  plate,  ami  let  us  explain. 

HS9  Lender  Mdc-  tt  f  leveland,  O. 


CIVIL  SERVICE 

positions  are  In  all  parts  of  the  country.  Good  pay,  steady 
work,  life  poaltlona,  congeulal  aurroundtngs,  promutlona  on 
merit, abort  hours,  annual  vacation  and  sick  leave  with  pay. 
Many  thousands  appointed  yearly.  Ilotb  sexes.  No  political 
poll.  Nearly  aoo/Xli)  classlOed  positions.  Common  school  edu¬ 
cation  snlflrfent.  Full  Information  and  queatluna  used  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commlaslon  free. 

COlUNBUN  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


STORY-WRITERS  WANTED 

NOTHING  P.WS  I. IKK  RI'fXFSS  IN 
WHITING  ITCTION-S  rents  to  HI  rents 
A  YVOKO.  We  sell  stones,  scenarios,  ami  book 
MSH,  on  commission;  we  revise  them  and  tell 
you  where  to  sell  them  KTOHY-Y%  RITINCi 
i.iught  bv  matt.  Send  lor  our  free  booklet.  **WltlT- 
INCi  FOR  PROFIT,**  telU  how;  gives  proof. 
THORNTON  WFST,  Fdrtor  in  Chief. 

Till:  NATION  AI,  PRFHS  AH.S<M’I  ATION 
A7«  liHlIniiapolln.  Ind. 
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What  ••THEV  nay 
regarding  KOR-KER 
PUNCTURE  CURE 

“TV  moet  mtihfactory  <irera- 
9ory  we  have  on  our  ekeive* /or 
vote.*' 

W'ef/are  AutomohtU  Ox. 

Witmon,  y.  C. 

“TYr*  troub9ee/rs>m  puneturee 
a  thing  of  the  |»aaf." 

&'i4neg  As  Twiuch, 

yewark,  y,  j. 

**tt  wilt  do  everything  fVg 
elaim  amt  ftoe^btif  more.'' 


**ft  e^ertually  flora  omay  irrih 
Me  fMcrmomfeMre  ami  annoys 
ame  of  puneturee,** 

(Mev.)  H'm.  H.  I^irrt, 

^'iiminytoH,  DeL 

**A  redurtr  of  expense.** 

J.  O,  Metralt, 

H’eeUherhy,  Ma. 

*'We  eould  not  afford  to  be 
uhtkout  Kor~Ker.** 

ffs  F.  Dutton,  /ne.. 

SasKjofd,  Fla, 
“JCor-JTer  trill  do  everything 
elaimed  Jor  it.’* 

tJriffeth  ifN|>lefneitf  Co., 

Athens,  G'o. 
“IFfnfer  sreftCAer  Afia  made  no 
difference  with  the  eMciency  of 
KorKer.*‘ 

WWiam  W,  Keim,  ,V.D., 

yeteark,  y.  J, 

**/  believe  in  itabeotutety.'* 
iiufi<loclr-JY/f<m  Tajct  ('o., 

W'ffniintfluN,  DeL 

*'fitnre  inetalting  JCor-JCer  f 
havejorgotten  that  I  hail  a  tire,** 
J.  J.  Thomas, 

Raleigh,  N,  C. 
“.Vo  IronMe  with  tires  what’ 
ever,** 

L.  B,  Tompkins. 

MorHstown,  y,  J. 
**Serrr  had  to  stop  on  the 
rofiri  /or  any  tire  troubie  since 
using.** 

A.  O.  Perrett, 

Bruoktyn,  y.  F. 
**irAen  my  tires  are  once  in¬ 
flated,  they  stay  in/totecL  * 
litnry  Wagner, 

yewark.  S.  J, 
**Yet  to  repair /Irst  puncture.** 
R.  P.  Burroughs  &  ^fon. 

Jrodfaon,  aV.  J, 

I  **Very  satisfaetory.** 

I  L.  W.  Quick, 

WaUriown,  S,  Y, 
I  **f  have  not  had  nig  tires  off 
'  once  on  account  of  $»unctures?* 
R,  C  yortkwomt, 

yew  York  aty. 
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sniartiiiK  after-effects  and  to  leave  the  skin 
comfortable,  refreshed  and  free  from  shav¬ 
ing-rashes. 

Men  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  some  ap¬ 
plication  after  shaving  usually  find  that  Kesi- 
nol  Shaving  Stick  makes  this  unnecessary. 

Resinol  Shaving  Stick  is  not  an  experiment 
—it  has  been  sold  by  first-class  druggists  for 
many  years.  If  your  druggist  does  not  carry 
it,  send  his  name  to  Resinol,  Dept.  2-B,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  and  we  will  mail  you  a  trial  size 
Resinol  Shaving  Stick  — enough  for  twenty 
better  shaves. 

*This  Resinol  medication  has  been  iMrescribed  by  physicians  for 
twenty  years,  in  Resinol  Ointment,  to  heal  skin  affections,  and  has 
lieen  used  by  careful  women,  an  Resinol  Soap,  to  keep  the  coni* 
plexion  clear  and  the  skin  free  from  irritation. 


Most  men  look  on  their  shaving  soaps  in  a 
rather  adventurous  spirit— they  will  try  any¬ 
thing  once,  whether  powder,  paste  or  stick. 

But  when  they  come  to  Resinol  Shaving 
Stick  they  generally  stop— or  come  back  if 
some  ingenious  box  or  clever  advertisement 
does  tempt  them  afield. 

Its  lather  is  really  exceptional  —  a  thick, 
creamy  foam  that  dries  slowly  and  thoroughly 
softens  the  stubbornest  beard. 

Its  slight  fragrance  is  carefully  chosen  to 
please  the  discriminating  man  who  objects  to 
soaps  which  leave  any  perfume  or  “barber¬ 
shop”  odor  on  his  face. 

But,  best  of  all,  Resinol  Shaving  Stick  con¬ 
tains  just  enough  of  that  soothing,  healing 
Resinol  medication*  to  prevent  all  tense. 
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rV  BANKING 

k  IbyMAII.at 

.  '  4% 

«  INTEREST 


ASSETS  OYER  50  MILLION  DOLLARS 


What  Do  fm 
You  Do  For  ^ 
Your  Teeth  ? 


Much  of  the  good  ^ 

effect  of  your  most 

earnest  care  of 

your  teeth  is  lost  if  you  fail  to  use 

the  right  dentifrice — 


Tooth  Powder 

O  R 

Dental  Cream 


Two  minutes  spent  twice  a  day 
with  your  tooth  brush  and 
either  of  Dr.  Lyon's  perfect 
dentifrices  will  give  you  > 
a  lifetime  of  good  teeth 
and  good  health. 

Se>d  te  far  a  IIMa.i  tKal 
paHiar^  either. 

L  W.  L.YON  &  SONS  ■ 
543  W.  27tk  StiKt.  New  t«rk  City  ■ 

Siave  the  vaiuabU  CQupons  in 
every  Dr.  Ly^^n' s  package. 

They  are  goad  for  a  highest  ^Hh 
grade  tooth  brnsk^F/itih. 


It  makes  more  than  a  palate-plea.sing  cup. 
It  makes  a  body-building  cup — because  it 
has  a  real  rich  food  value.  Try  Blooker’s! 
You’ll  like  it.  It’s  made  in  a  minute 
with  boiling  water.  It’s  economical, 
too.  You  may  add  milk  or  cream  if  you 
desire;  some  sugar,  of  course. 

Frs*  Ssapk  if  yss  sMrtM  D«sl.  K. 

^  Sold  by  all  Good  Grocers 

48  Hudson  Street  New  York 


TO  meet  the  needs  of  thousands  of  people 
in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  globe  who 
desire  to  place  their  money  where  it  will 
return  a  liberal  income  without  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  insecurity  of  untried  invest¬ 
ments,  this  large,  safe  bank  has  for  years 
maintained  a  Banking  by  Mail  Department 
in  which  it  receives  deposits  small  as  well 
as  large  by  mail,  paying  interest  thereon  at 
the  rate  of  4%,  compounded  twice  a  year. 
Send  today  for  Booklet 


60  ka<Hiw  Boat  Buildera  ham  iarfiMd  Um  Gnv  Motor  Camvmny  in  IubIiic 
•  cantni^  ohaawinc  tho  apreinity  of  o^h.  It  tollo  whrro  you  enn  ^y  nny  I 
bout  from  u  Sid  complotr  Miino  luunch  to  u  tISOO  UHlHiouny  Snloh^ 
luuncb  rgoita^  with  orir-aUrtiM  6-ryl. .  tn-ycir  Ormy  motor.  Write  for 
ratekur  toalay.  fror.  Alao  Sray  Murtua  tnalau  Cltelao  ahowins  full  lino 
4  cycle  murine  martora,  Sfa6  upwarala,  one  to  air  cylimla'ra. 

aRAV  MOTOR  CO.,  7M  Oray  Motor  RMs..  OKTROIT, 


ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS 

Tho  Boat  Rogular  Sorvioos 

■  M  KOVPT,  INDIA,  CHINA,  PHILIP- 

H  B  PINKS,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA,  New 

H  H  ZKALAND.  Round  World  Trip* 
and  WIntor  Touro  In  INDIA.  PKN- 
H  W  INSULAR  «  ORIBNTAL  S.  N.  CO. 

iJBi  Information  from 

CUNARD  LINE,  24  State  SUN.Y. 


CLEVELAND. OHIO 


The  advertisements  in  Ev'  rybod:-  's  are  indexed.  Tumito  page  4. 
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Citrrithl.  V.  S.  A.  ms,  bt 
Th*  B.V.D.  Ctm/an/. 


Play  The  Game  Of  “Beat-The-Heat” 
In  B.V.  D.  And  You’U  Win. 


ThE  ‘*big  game”  that  every  mother’s  son  of  us  must  play  all  day  and 
every  day  is  Beat-The-Heat”  B.V.  D.  Underwear  not  only  makes 
summer  endurable,  but  pleasurable.  Its  cool,  clean,  soft  feel  soothes 
your  body  when  you  put  it  on.  Its  freedom  of  arm,  leg,  all  over,  smooths 
your  temper  while  you  have  it  on.  The  heat  isn’t  less,  but  you  feel  it  less. 


When  you  buy  B.  V.  D.  you  arc  not  only  buying  the  utmost  Comfort,  but  the 
highest  Quality.  Materials,  making,  ht,  finish,  durability — all  are  inspected 
and  perfected  with  unceasing  care  to  give  you  the  most  for  your  money. 


On  tvtry  B.V.  D.  Undergarment  is  senued  This  Red  IFown  Label 


B.V.  D.  Union  Suit*  (Pat. 
U.S.A.  4-30-07)  $1.00,  $1.50, 
$2.00,  $3.00  and  $5.00  the  Suit. 


rMAOC  FOR  f¥ 

n 

1  BCCTRCTArLTBAOe  ' 

B.V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirts  and 
Knee  Length  Drawers,  50c., 
75c.,  $1.00  and  $1.50  the  Garment. 


(T^sdt  Mari  Xff.  (/  S,  Fas,  Of,  and  Frraien  Ctarntrith 


Firmly  insist  upon  seeing  this  label  and  firmly 
refuse  to  take  any  Athletic  Underwear  without  it. 

The  B.V.  D.  Company New  York. 

London  Selling  Agency:  66,  Aldermanbury,  E.  C. 
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Leivd  Me  3  Feet  of  Your 
Floor  Space  for  30  Days 


wrong.  I  mnke  the  only  round  metnl  refrigerator  »  the  world.  1  have  no  dealers,  but 
f  sell  direct  to  you.  » 

You  can  buy  a  White  Frost  on  easy  temu  while  enjoying  its  beauty,  sanitation,  ice 
■  economy  and  modem  improvements.  Enameled  snowy-white  inside  and  out;  revobiag 
k  shelves;  cork  cushioned  doors  and  covers  —  noiseleM  and  air-tight.  , 

7  Cooling  cod  for  drinking  water,  new  feature.  Nickel  trimmings. 

Move-easy  casten.  Many  features  found  in  no  odser  refrigerator.  23- 
year  guarantee.  Lasts  a  hfe-dme.  .  Immediate  delivery.  XUl 

Handsome  catalog  and  factory  prices  years  for  a  postal. 

H.  L  SMITH,  Pres.,  WHITE  FROST  REFRIGERATOR  COMPANY 
717  N.  Meckaasc  fk,,  JacluM,  Michigan 


’  H.  L.  SMITH.  Pr«.. 

THE  GREAT 

White  Frost 

SANITABY 


No  Rubber  Weigh*  only 

in  Leg  Band  «n  Ounce 

No  needless  material  goes  into  this  OPEN 
TRIANGLE  garter.  This  means  COM¬ 
FORT  without  bulk,  STRENGTH  without 

constant 
sockSMOOTHNESS. 
I  If  your  dealer  is  out:  — 
Sinifle-grip.  mercerized,  25c: 
m  V  silk.  double-grip.  miT- 

a  Grip  Q  corized.  silk,  50c,  by  mail. 

George  Fro*t  Co.,  Maker*,  Bo*ton,  Ma**. 


All  newly  painted  jobs  look  alike 
—  for  a  while.  Time  reveals  the 
house  upon  which. 


Zinc 

was  used.  Zinc  in  paint  makes 
paint  last. 

If  you  •want  Zinc  on  your  house,  ask  Jor  our  book, 

“  Your  Move,"  and  act  on  it. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 

■  Room  409,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 

For  big  contract  job*  consult  our  Research  Bureau 


ri^msu^ar 
for 

f  pf  rp  |)urposf 


*  source  -/refy^c/ae  the 


ct  at  thejoarr^^^^^ 


THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  REFINING  CO. 

ADDRESS:  117  WALL  ST  N.Y 

It  arc  indexed.  Turn  to  page  4. 
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^  CARD  GAMES U 

Moyle  up-to-dateM 


^liV//Av=/" 


THE  U.S.  PLAYING  CARD  CD.,  Cl NCINNATI,  U.  S.  A 


For  General  Play 

You  pay  not  a  cent  for  the  reputation  of 
Bicycle  Cards,  but  for  the  quality  that 
made  and  keeps  it  im. 

Isory  or  Air.CasliioB  Finish 


For  Social  Play 

Shufflinq  and  dealing  Congresa  Cards 
is  a  real  pleasure  because  Air-Cushion 
Finish  prevents  sticking. 

Ah^oshion  Finish  Chih  Indexes 


Up  in  Smoke 

lEpHjDB  Those worriesthat 
^  '  Upi  seemed  so  large  to 

fljlll  you  in  the  rush  of 
^11  the  city  vanish  in 
the  camp-fire’s 
smokeinNorthern 
New  York’s  zest- 
^ ^  '  fulair.  Theresa 

delightful  escape  foryou  from  the  city’s 
care  if  you  travel  over  the 


Whether  it’s  Lake  Champlain,  with  its  histori¬ 
cal  associations,  beautiful  Lake  George  or  the 
charm  of  the  Adirondacks  you  seek  there's  no 
more  comfortable  way  of  getting  there  than 
that  offered  by  the  dependable  D.  &  H. 

"A  Summer  Paradise”  is  a  book  full 
of  useful  facts  set  out  in  absorbing 
manner.  Send  6  cents  for  it  today 


M.  J.  POWERS,  G.  P.  A. 

Albany.  N.Y. 

Nmw  York  City  Information  Bartau; 
1354  Broadway 


The  BooK  of  lOO  Houses 

Sent  free  to  any  one  vho  intends  to  build. 

This  book  contains  photo^rraphic  views  of  over  100  bouses  of 
every  variety  and  style  of  architecture  (from  the  smallest  bunga¬ 
lows  and  camps  to  the  largest  residences)  that  have  been  built 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  under  widely  varying  conditions 
of  climate  and  surroundings,  and  stained  with 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 

They  are  designed  by  leading  architects  and  the 
book  is  full  of  ideas  and  suggestions  that  are  of  inter¬ 
est  and  value  to  those  who  are  planning  to  build. 

SAMUEL  CABOT*  Inc.*  Manufsetnrins  Chemut* 

4  OUrer  St.*  Boston*  Mass. 


Stained  trtth  CaboVi  Creosote  Stains 
Charles  M.  Sutton^  Architects  yew  York 


Bright  and 
Clean— Just 
Like  New! 


You  can  keep  nearly  every¬ 
thing  in  home,  office  or 
store  always  perfectly 
oiled,  “clean  as  a  whistle,” 
polished  bright  as  new  and  as 
free  from  rust  and  tarnish  as  the 
day  it  was  bought. 

Try  3-iii-One  for  sewing 
machines,  clocks,  cameras, 
typewriters,  furniture,  bath¬ 
room  fixtures,  electric  fans,  lawn 
mowers,  guns,  fishing  rods  and 
reels,  etc. 

Three  size  bottles — 10c — 25c — 
50c.  Also  Handy  Oil  Cans, 
ozs.,  25c.  Sold  at  all  good  stores. 

I *1*1^1  *  Write  for  generous 
sample  and  Dictionary 
a  amajMJ  _preE! 


3-IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 


42CYW.  Broadway 
New  York 


10 
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A  Terra  Cotta  1 
TILE  ROOF 

adds  wonderfully  to  the  character  of 
a  building.  Note  the  beauty  of  this 
little  bungalow  with  roof  of  Imperial 
Spanish  Tile.  A  tile  roof  is  the  only 
perfect  shelter — one  that  lasts  forever. 


Write  for  our  iHutfrate<  looklet  "The  Roof  leautifut" 
pristeR  is  colort,  referrisf  to  the  oriils  osR  use  of  TMet. 
It  eostains  «les>  o1  nasr  heautifut  hoswt  with  roots 
of  Terra  Cotta  TUet,  asR  Is  sent  free  upon  request. 

LUDOWICl-CELADON  CO. 

mssbclsrcrs  of  Tern  Cotta  Rsofias  Tiles 

Offices:  1109-19  Monroe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  IIL 


1 B-20-23  and  87  ft.  boatu  at  pr<>|M>rtl»natP  prices.  All  Uunchn  testel  anil  liitcl 
with  Detroit  iwo-cycle  reversible  engines  »ith  speetl  controlling  lever— simplest  engine  nMtle— 
st.irts  without  cranking— has  only  3  moving  parts— anyone  can  run  it.  The  Safe  Laiineli  — 
alhsolutely  non-sinkalhle— neetls  no  boathouse.  All  l»oats  fitted  with  air-tight  compartments — t.in- 
not  sink,  leak  or  rust.  We  are  sole  owners  of  the  patents  for  the  manufacture  of  rolled  steel, 
lock-seamed  steel  boats.  Uniers  filled  the  «Uv  they  are  received.  Boats  shipped  to  every 
|)  irr  of  the  world.  Kre«»  Cfttiihsc.  IIoh  Ihoatn.  $‘40.  (8t> 

MICNIOAN  STCEL  BOAT  CO.*  i2SO  Av«nM«,  Detroit,  Midi..  U.  S.  A. 


30  Days  FREE  TRIAL 

and  frstght  arspmfS  on  the  new  1915  **IIANacil** 
bicycle.  Wrtto  a«  oisca  and  get  oor  hig  catalog  and 
epeeial  offerc  before  buying. 

HiarvalOMa  Imprwmmmtm,  Extraordinary  ▼ahieo  in 
oar  1915  price  offers.  Tou  cannot  ^ord  to  bay  without 
getting  our  laUct  propocitionc.  WRITE  TODAY. 

Bayat  be  a  **Bldar  Agowt**  and  make  nig  money  tak« 
ing  orders  for  bicycles  and  supplies.  Get  our  (tberat 


torvss  on  a  sample  to  introduce  the  new  * 

Tlroop  equipment,  sundries  and  everything  in  the  bicycle 
line  ball  weiB^  plicae.  Auto,  end  Iftotorcr*^  Supplies. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO-  DEPT.  N-43,  CIIICAGO 

(lolora^o  (Bern,”  'Jjrci’rfene:' 

A  beautiful  Genuine  Topaz,  of  purest  m’hite 
color,  finest  Diamond  cut,  wonderful  brilliancy, 
and  great  hardness.  Endorsed  by  leading  ex> 
perts.  Far  superior  to  the  best  imitation  Dia¬ 
mond  ever  produced.  Remember.  I  guarantee 
these  stones  to  be  genuine.  Special  price, 
$2.(i0  each,  3  for  Size,  up  to  two  carats. 

Free  booklet.  Address  with  remittance, 


II.  MKIlKHi.X.X,  Eipvrt  B«i 
tS36  Champa  Street. 


I  Caller, 

Denver,  Cot. 


TYPEWRITERS 


SUMMER 

PRICES 


Look  U  these  bargains  :  Typewriteei  Rebuilt  in  out 
own  Factories,  and  guaranteed  lor  one  year. 
B.mlngtoBS  $20  to  $S5  Smltha  fit  to  $<0 
Ttndonrooda  $35  to  $50  Koyala  $35  to  $45 
L.  C.  Bmitha  $30  to  $50  OliT.n  $20  to  $35 
We  hare  others,  ol  course.  Send  lor  catalog  de¬ 
scribing  them,  and  address  ol  nearest  branch  office. 

Aaoicai  Vril—  Mirtiw  Co.,  be.,  34S  BniRwi;,  N.  V. 


Garage 


in  X  12  feet  ‘‘Steelcote”  Edsrards 


What  Do 

Awful  lot  going  on  in  the 
world,  isn’t  there?  Dear, 
dear,  how  is  one  to  know 
about  current  happenings? 
Most  of  us  are  too  busy  to 
find  out  even  what  we  really 
ought  to  know. 

But  cheer  up!  You  needn’t 
give  up  being  too  busy,  and 
you  needn’t  wade  through 
a  million  and  one  sources  of 
information  to  know  what 
you  ought  to  know. 

All  you  need  is  KEEP 
POSTED. 
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A  bicycle  rider  told  a  friend 

r  doubled  the  worth  of  my  bicycle  by  putting  Vitalic  Tires  on  the  rims. 
Now  I  can  be  sure  of  getting  there  and  back  without  trouble.  I  spin  by 
repair  shops  as  though  they  were  mile  posts. 


Vitalic  Bicycle  Tires  won’t  blow  out— can’t  leak  air  because  they  have  a  thick,  pure 
rubber  innertube,  surrounded  by  a  double  layer  of  unbreakable  motorcycle  tire  fabric. 
All  this  is  covered  with  a  specially  heavy,  tough,  resilient  non-skid  tread.  Vitalic  Bicycle 
Tires  give  three  times  the  mileage  of  ordinary  tires. 

For  your  own  profit — send  today  for  testing  sample  and  a  very  interesting  little  book, 
“The  Man  Who  Rode  On  His  Rims”— both  mailed  free.  . 

CONTINENTAL  RUBBER  WORKS.  I934Ubert7  St.  Erie.  Pa. 


PROTECT 
Yourself 
At  Soda 
Fountains 
Ath  for 

ORIGINAL 

GENUINE 


HorlicksinlFHalted 


You  Know? 


KEEP  POSTED  is  the 
name  of  Everybody’s  new 
department.  It  keeps  you 
up  to  date  on  the  BIG  things 
in  the  world.  It  tells  you 
about  them  while  they’re 
happening. 

It’s  like  a  charming,  well- 
informed  friend  who  tells 
you  just  the  things  you  want 
to  know.  And  isn’t  verbose 
about  it,  either.  KEEP 
POSTED  has  only  been 
running  three  months  and 
is  already  a  prime  favorite. 

Look  it  up  in  this  issue. 


Buy  Motors  Direct 


wmm 


$3,000.!>2  IN  ONE  YEAR 


Make  it  reiMUring  auUv 
^mobile  tires.  Punctures 
blow  -  outa  are 
of  Tlresw^  common.  Tires  need 
Will  n  retreading  and  tu1> 
Make  !■  canizing. 

EACH  AITt  Mil  SEAM 
HUE  TIIES  Tl  MEII. 
Auto  tire  repair  field 
~  a  hundred  times  bigger 
and  better  than  old 
bicycle  days.  Johnson, 
Tex.,  writes,  *T  made  as  high  as 
$18  profit  in  one  day.”  Investi- 
1  gate  today.  Ask  for  FR££ 
catalog, 

—  HiywoodTiri&EquipniniCo. 

9<8  Capitol  Ave,  Indianspolis,  Ind. 
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40  Miles 

of  Tarvia  Roads — 


BalHmort  and  Washington  Boulevard. 

Trtmitd  vjith  ** Tarvia  B". 


The  great  automobile  boulevard  between 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  Baltimore,  Md. 
is  tarviated  from  end  to  end. 

The  Tarv'ia  treatment  has  given  the  road 
a  firm,  waterproof,  durable  surface — free 
from  dust  and  mud — and  one  that  is  not 
affected  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  swift 
motor  car  traffic. 


Another  great  Maryland  state  road — the 
Baltimore-Annapolis  Boulevard — also  is 
tarviated  for  about  twenty  miles  of  its 
twenty-eight  mile  length,  and  results  have 
been  most  satisfactory. 

Owing  to  its  very  low  cost  and  satisfactory 
results,  the  Tarvia  form  of  road  treatment 
and  construction  is  growing  more  popular 
every  year. 


ial  Service  Department 


In  ordrr  to  bring  the  facts  before  taxpayers 
as  well  as  road  authorities,  the  Barrett 
Manufacturing  Company  has  organized  a 
Special  Service  Department,  which  keeps  up 
to  the  minute  on  all  road  problems.  If  you 


will  write  to  nearest  office  regarding  road 
conditions  or  problems  in  your  vicinity  the 
matter  will  have  the  prompt  attention  of 
exjK-rieiiced  engineers.  Tlris  service  is  free 
for  the  asking. 

If  you  want  better  roads  and  loiuer  taxes^, 
this  Department  am  greatly  assist  you.  * 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


New  York  Cbicaro  PhiUdelphia  Boitoa  Sl  Louit  CkirelMid  Cindniwd 

Pitttburrb  Detroit  Binnii&cbam  ICan«u  City  MioneapoU*  Salt  Lake  City  ^  SaaBlc 
THE  PATERSON  MFC.  CO..  Uiaitedi  Montreal  Toronto  Winnipcf  Vancourcr  SC  )ohn.  N.lL  Halifas.  N.S.  Sydney.  N.t. 
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CAMERAS 


Neat,  flat  and  so  compact  that  it  can  be 
easily  slipped  into  coat,  vest  or  hip  pocket, 
the  Ansco  Vest-Pocket  is  the  smallest  and  light¬ 
est  camera  made  which  takes  a  picture 
inches.  Uses  a  standard  six-exposure  film-car¬ 
tridge,  obtainable  all  over  the  world.  Needs  no 
adjustment  for  different  distances.  Price  $7.50. 
For  perfect  results  use  the  combination  of  Ansco 
Camera;  Ansco  Film,  the  court-decreed  original 
film;  and  Cyko,  the  prize-winning  paper.  See 
your  Ansco  dealer.  Catalog  from  him  or  us, 
free  upon  request. 

Write  us  for  specimen  picture 
I  taken  with  model  you  contem- 

plate  buying. 

MillioHS  of  dollars  •were  recently 
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NY  buildings  have  just  “roofs’*.  The  result  will  be  a  roof  which  will  give 

'he  contractor  says  “I'll  build  you  a  satisfactory  service  for  20  years  and  upwards, 

d  gravel  rooP’ — and  he  d»)es  so.  and  that  will  show  a  unit  cost  (the  cost  per 

be  a  good  roof  or  it  may  be  a  poor  square  foot  per  year  of  service)  of  about  )+ 

t  a  pitch  and  gravel  roof  is  the  best  *  cent. 

it  economical  roof  for  any  building —  vt  .u  t  •  i 

i  it  IS  buiit  rieht  "  ^  No  other  roof  covering  known  can  even  ap- 

.  *  ■  .  proximate  this  figure. 

IS  one  sure  way  to  eliminate  all 

ork  and  chance — incorporate  The  Remember  that  a  Barrett  Specification  Roof 

Specification  in  full  in  your  building  is  not  a  ready-made  roofing.  It  is  constructed 

id  employ  a  responsible  roofing  cun-  on  the  building  and  is  recognized  as  standard 

to  do  the  work.  by  technical  men  generally. 

A  copy  of  The  Barrett  Specification  nvith  roofing  diagrams  mailed  free  on  request. 


Sfi^cinl  wordific  of  The  Barrett  Specification,  in  onier  to  aruid 

^  any  initunder»undinf.  If  any  abbretriated  form  U  dnired.  however,  the  followinc  i<  taKcevtea: 

ROOFlNG-^Shall  he  a  Barrett  Specification  Roof  laid  at  directed  in  priraed  Specification,  retrited  AucuaC  IS.  1911,  mine  the 
materialt  tpecified  and  eabject  to  the  inspection  requirement. 
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SAND,  sun  and  salt-water— a  glorious  combination !  Yet 
it  has  its  drawbacks.  For  sand  does  irritate  tender  skins. 
And  sun  and  salt-water  have  a  tendency  to  fade  one’s  hair 
and  make  it  streaky.  Thank  goodness,  then,  for  Packer’s 
Tar  Soap!  Its  lather,  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  the  pine, 
is  mild,  pure,  healing.  It  cleans  the  scalp,  gives  new  vitality 
to  the  hair,  soothes  and  'cools  the  skin.  These  things  it  does 
in  its  own  way;  a  simple,  sensible  and  entirely  natural  way. 

For  a  liquid  soap,  wc  rrcommcnd  Packer’s  Liquid  Tar  Soap — faintly  perfumed. 
It  yields  a  foamy,  refreshing  lather  that  cleans  the  hair  and  cleans  the  scalp.  That 
^  is  essential,  for,  as  a  well-known  physician  says;  “  Luxuriant,  lustrous  hair  thrives 

only  on  a  clean,  well  nourished  scalp.” 


**  Pure  as  the  Pines  ” 

S'nd  10c  for  Sample  of  Parker's  Tar  Soap.  State  whether  cake  or  liquid.  Si-nd  also  for 
Manual:  "The  Hair  and  Scalp — Modern  Care  and  Treatment’’— revis<'d  edition.  36  pages  of 
practical  information.  Free  on  request. 

THE  PACKER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Suite  8  SC,  81  Fulton  St.,  New  York 
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"^JEXT  to  fresh  air  and  bread  in  the  essentials  of  life  comes  cleanliness. 
And  to  most  people  this  means  the  use  of  Ivory  Soap. 

Ivory  Soap  satisfies  millions  of  families  not  only  fur  the  hath  and  toilet,  but 
for  nursery  use,  for  particular  laundry  work,  for  washing  dishes,  for  cleaning 
fine  furnishings  and  for  brightening  up  the  house  in  general. 

The  work  of  Ivory  Soap  practically  is  unlimited  because  its  mildness,  purity, 
quality  and  freedom  from  alkali  enable  it  to  clean  thoroughly— safely. 


IVORY  SOAP. . . . 


. . .  .  99^%  PURE 
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The  Premier  Tire  Investment 

Tire  purchase*  are  inveatmenU  to  all  intelUgent  buyer*.  In  making  inTestment*  the  first  con¬ 
sideration  is  the  dieidend. 

** Nobby  Tread”  Tire*  are  the  premier  tire  investment  of  the  world, 

because — they  pay  the  biggest  dividends  in  mileage,  being  the  lowest  final-cost- 
per-mile  tires  in  the  world, 

because — ”  punctures  90%  less”  means  greatest  security  for  amount  invested, 

because— they  are  real  anti-sidd  tires. 

TrueTire  Economy  for  Everyone 

because — they  can  now  be  purchased  for  the  price  paid  in  former  years  for 
simply  ordinary  tires, 

because— few  today  can  afford  the  extravagance  of  buying  **  cheap  first-cost  ” 
tires,  when  “Nobby  Treads”  have  absolutely  proven  their  ultimate 
economy  on  the  basis  of  lowest  final-cost-per-mile. 

“Nobby  Tread”  Tires 

are  adjusted  upon  the  basis  of 

5,000  Mfles 

“Nobby  Tread”  Tires  are  today  by  far  the  largest  selling  high-grade  anti-skid  tires  in  the  world. 


United  StatesTires 

Made  bj  the  Largest  Rubber  Company  in  the  World 
(  Emplojbig  SS,484  Mm  ) 


not  alone 

For  My  Lady 

not  alone 

For  the  Baby 

but  a  Talc  Powder 

Fbr  Everybody 


A  sample  of  anf  kind  will  be 
sent  for  4  cents  In  stamps. 


Address  Dept.  T 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY 

GUstonbury,  Conn. 


IN  hot.  Sticky  weather  your  hand 
reaches  for  Williams*  Talc  Pow¬ 
der  as  instinctively  as  you  take  the 
shady  side  of  the  street.  It  is  worth 
making  sure  you  get  Williams'. 
*  too,  (or  there’s  more  pcnoder  in  the 
can  and  more  comfort  in  the  powder. 
Absolutely  pure  and  refreshingly 
fragrant 

The  Williams’  can  is  fitted  with 
a  patented  hinged  top  that  opens 
and  closes  with  the  snap  of  a  finger 
and  that  is  positively  rwn- leading. 

Four  perfumes;  Violet  Carna¬ 
tion,  Rose,  Karsi  (Oriental  perfume.) 


